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BOOK'V. 


SROM THE DEATH OF JAMES TO THE RE 
VOLUTION. 


CHAP I. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE STAGE TO THE RE. 
STORATION. 


Asj in order to keep the life of every feparate poet 
within the reader's view, I have found it irnpoiEble 
to avoid going in fome inftances beyond the death 
of James, fo upon the fame principle I have kept 
back feveral authors W'ho might with great propriety 
have been mentioned, had it not appeared neceffary 
that their whole tTitings flrould alfo be feen and ex- 
amined together. 

Another reafon for my adoption of this conduct 
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and othens co'^dd .n>: : .odoiy bear the dates we fee 
auixed to thenAanrl fot iliefiaiplc rcdfcri than actors 
and playhoufes were ut tLofe times prohiiuicd* 
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■idiicii attacked hi:a ibccekuiily s baa. by the time 
FiiYNN’E, the CoLLiaii oiWis day. to pukruli 
Ids ftricnires^ which, thon::;h he w.a> a facruiee^ 
ferved the caufc of the PuriianS; ibe huerefi of the 
theatre was very materiaily iliuken^ and tiiis was 
in 1633. 

Tbefe facts aduiittcd, no man in''his fenfes, and 
with a correct knowledge of t!ic fubjcct, can venture 
to aLcU that horn the death of Jon son even' 10 the 
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Keftorat.ionj many novel ties, at lc^^l of a regular 
and iiieritorious kind^ couid poffibly have been 
brcifght out; biit^ when you fee the titles of plays 
that bear dare ail the way from ihc caUiog of the long 
'"parKament to the abdication of Richard Crom- 
WELL^ nothing can be fo abfurd its to believe that 
they were then produced; for dining the troubles^ 
iioi only the iheaires were fniu up but the actors 
were uobly acting their parts, and that in moft ho- 
nourable Ctuarions, by defending their king in the 
field nf bride ; in v;hich duly ihev acquitted them- 
feives wiai fo much fpirit, courage, and loyaky, 
that but one malcontcot appeared among them, and 
lie, having fccedcd only from religious motives^ 
took no active part on either iide. His name was 
SWANSTOU. 

As we hear nothing at this time of Burbage^, 
Hem All MGS, and 'Con dell, they had probably 
retired from ibis earthly ftage, for Lowin, Tay- 
LER*, aad Pollard, wmre fo old that, tlioiigh they 
ferveoUy gave the king their fmcerefl good wilLcs, 
they had nothing better to oiTer for bis fervice. It 
wasj however, diflercnt with thofe who had fircngili 
and were young enough to manifeil tlicir more 
active cliUy« 

Mohun had firft: a company and afterwards a 
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• majority^ Hart had a troop of horfe in Prince 
Rupert’s regiment, under fir T homas Dallison ^ 
Burt was a cornet in the fame troop, and Shat- 
TER,SEL a quarter mailer; Allen, of the Cockpit, 
was a major and quarter mailer general, and Rob 
IN son, who hael fome important commifilon, was 
killed by that Harrison who was hanged after- 
wards at Charing Crofs, and who farprized and fur- 
rounded Robinson with a ilrong party, which it 
was impoilible for him to cope with, and butchered 
him after he had lain down his arms, crying out, 
“ Curfed be he that doeth the work of the Lord 
“ negligently.” 

So many others nobly fell in the caufe of their ' 
fovereign that not more than enough to furbiih-up 
a tolerable company remained after the troubles,, 
though Lovi’in, Tayler, and Pollard, old as 
they were, made a part of it. Thefe were obliged 
to perform by ilealth; and, though they contrived 
by fome means to get poiTeffion of the Cockpit, 
they were not only obliged to invite their audiences 
with the greateft privacy, but even to be cautious 
of whom thofe audiences were compofed. 

Further to fet this clear, in October, 1647, 
in February, 1648, ordinances were iffued from the 
long parliament, in which « all ftage plays and in- 
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“ terludes were abfolutely forbid. Stages, feats, 
“ and galleries were ordered to be pulled down, 
“ an4 all players, though calling themfelves the 
“ king’s^ or queen’s fervants, to be punifhed as 
^ rogues and vagabonds ; the money received at 
“ the doors to go to the poor of^he parifli, and 
“ every fpectator to pay five fliiilings alfo for the 
“ ufe of the poor,” 

The confequence of being driven to this ne- 
ceffity is obvious. After being undifturbed for a 
very Ihort time, information was given againft them; 
and, as they were performing The Bloody Br other ^ 
in which Lowin acted Aubrey, Tayler Rollo, 
Pollard the cook, Burt Latorch, and Hart 
Otto, a' party of foldiers furprized them in ^the 
middle of the play and carried them off, habits and 
all, to Hatton Houfe, from whence, after keep- 
ing them feme time, they ftript them and let them 
loofe again. 

After this a few noblemen, who were not un- 
mindful of their merit and fervices, invited thefe 
poor forfaken Wretches to perform at their houfes, 
and Holland Houfe at Kenfington, in particular 
was now and then fitted up for their reception. 
The actors, however, and their audiences were 
VOL, IV, B 
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obliged to be a little cautious, for both -their pro- 
feffion and their principles were of courfe-obnoxious 
to Oliver and his party. 

Thus fituated they were obliged to keep a good 
look out; and*" Go FEE, who ufed to perform the 
female parts, and who had a very fldlful and ani- 
mating addrefs, not only ufed to plead their caufe 
to their patrons and excite them to relieve their 
diftrefs, but he bribed the officers and others who 
■were commanded to watch over them, by which 
means they were now and then winked at, or elfe 
fo put upon their guard, that they knew ho'w to 
get out of the way when the hue and cry was 
after them. 


In addition to this precarious and humiliating 
way of picking up a bare fubfiftence, they got to- 
gether old editions of plays and publiflied them ■ 
by fubfcription, and this fact almoft eftabliflies a 
certainty that the plays dated at that time were ge- 
nerally reprints. 


One of thefe plays, The 
Beaumont and Fletcher, was publilhed in 1652, 
“ for the public ufc,” fays the title page, “ of all 
“ the ingenious, and the private benefit of John 
** Lovvin, and Joseph Taylee, fervants to his 
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late majefty, and by them dedicated to the ho- 
noured few lovers cif dramatic poefy.” 

In tire dedication they fo modehly deferibed 
their wants, that the play fold very well ; and, in fo 
many inftances as the experimenf was repeated, 
they found it turn tolerably to account, but not 
equal to their exigenices, and therefore, fuch as 
knew any thing of bufinefs endeavoured at eflablifli- 
ing themfelves. Being however a fet of proferibed 
characters, and what was worfe, intolerably poor, it 
was difficult for them to know what calling to chufe, 
and how to find capital to carry on bufinefs, 

Poi-LARD was the richeft among them, but he 
left them at length, at the inftance of his relations 
in the country, where he died about 1658 at a very 
great age; Lowin kept an inn at Brentford, called 
the Three Pigeons, and at length died very poor, 
and-at leafl; as old as Pollard, Tayler was in 
fome trifling bufinefs at Richmond, where he alfo 
died very old; and Perkins and Sumner, uho 
followed fome occupation together near Cierken- 
well, did not linger long after their companions. 

Some of the reft, as we ihall fee hereafter, being 
younger men, faw out the troubles and became the- 

® 2 
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principal actors immediately after the Reftoratlon* 
Hart, and others, notwithlt|inding theif adverfity 
during Cromwell’s ufurpation, made fortuiles ia 
the reign of Charles the fecond. 

There arerfany circumftances related by which 
we are defired to credit that after the total pro- 
fcriptioo of the theatre, which was in 1647, 
cefiful attempts were made to bring it again into 
reputation. I cannot, however, in fpight of my in- 
clination to believe this, and my diligence to find it 
confirmed, fee any reafon for relying upon thefe 
reports, which are contradictory, many of them 
even to refutation. Sir William Daven ant at- 
tempted fome kind of theatrical exhibition, a fliort 
time before the Reftoration, at Rutland Houfe ; 
and when the kingdom began to feel a glow of 
hope from the preparations of Monk, the fcatteted 
remains of the players began to collect themfclves 
together. 


At this time Rhodes, a bookfcller, who had 
"been wardrobe keeper to the company at Black- 
friers, boldly fitted up the Cockpit at Drury Lane; 
and, in addition to thofe ^vholfe names we have 
already feen, retained Betterton, and Ky- 
N A ST ON, who had both been his apprentices* 
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The theatiical ftandard was now hoifted^ and 
another ’'company foon began to form at the Red 
Bull, and as this was during the fliort period be- 
tween^he death of Cromwell and the Refloration^ 
making about two years, it was v^xy unlikely they 
met with any mateiial fuccefs, for the kingdom had 
not fufficient leifure to pay them much attention. 

It is, however, but fair to allow that they laid 
the foLindarioii of what happened afterwards; and 
by having collected and digefted fomething like a 
regular plan, they were better prepared for action 
when a real opportunity took place; for Rhodes’s 
‘ company with fome additional actors compofedthat 
fet who performed under fir William Dave- 
N ant's patent; and the other made up the company 
of Killigrew. 

It will be little necelTary to attempt further 
proof that the theatre began to decline fo early as 
Prynne’s attack on it in 1633, coiirfe 

no authors of any celebrity were or could be in- * 
duced to affift it materially wdth their labours. This 
declenfion augmented gradually till 1660; when 
all impediments being removed, when the players^ 
and many of the authors, being ready to refume 
their functions, when it was not only the wifli but 
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tlieinterefi: of the whole nation to laugh away tlie 
gloom in which it had been inrv^olved; twcT theatres 
were immediately eftabliflied^ one*by virtue of a 
patent granted to fir William Davknant, andr- 
another veiling j;he fame right in Het^ry Killi« 
SKiWj both grants being for ever. 
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CHAP. II. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE THEATRE AT THE 
RESTORATION. 


If the merit oFShakespear and his cotemporaries 
maintained at lead eight theatres at a time, without 
the advantages of fcenes or actrefi'es, one introduced 
to attract the view, and the other to charm the fenfes, 
there clearly mull have been a deplorable deficency 
in the 'dramatic productions at the Reftoration; 
■when two theatres at a time made fo indifferent a 
Ihift to get on, that in order to give flrength to their 
performances they united ; and thus all the dra- 
matic merit of the kingdom •was concentrated in 
one company. 

The fteps that led to this union, ■which was no! 
diffolved till feven years after the Revolution, it 
will be now neceffary to trace. Under the patent 
granted to Killigre'w, the actors were deno- 
nimate^^the king’s fcrvants, and performed at the 
Theatre lUayal in Usury Lanej hr Wilmam 
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' Davenant’s company were called the Duke’s 
Servants, and they performed ^firfl; at Lincoln Inn 
Fields, and afterwards at the Duke’s theatre?, in 
Dorfet Gardens. 

About ten of the king’s company were on his 
majefty’s houfehold "eflablifliment. They were 
allowed fcarlet cloth and lace for their uniform, and 
were flyled by the Lord Chamberlain, Gentlemen 
of the Grand Chamber. This diftinction does not, 
however, appear to have been extended to the 
Duke’s company. Both were greatly refpected and 
carreffed at court, where, as well as at their re- 
fpective theatres, they frequently performed in the 
prefence of the royal family and the nobility. 

Of fo much confequence were they confidered, 
and of fuch import to the flate appeared their efta- 
blifiiraents, that the code of theatrical regulations, 
which wc have feen iffued by the command of 
Louis the fourteenth, and which defervcs every 
commendation, feems if it had been copied from 
that of the Englifh companies; for the court took 
cognizance of their private government; and when., 
ever there were any difputes, either the king, or the 
duke, in perfon, condefeended to decide on them. 

But neither the renovation of the theatre after 
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fo long an interdiction, the fcenes, or the actreffes, 
were abk to faiisfy the public without having re- 
courfe to Shakespear; whofe plays, to prevent 
all poffibility of difcontent, as well as feveral of 
♦ Jon son’s productions, and alfo Massinger’s and 
Fletcher’s were in the moil fcrupi^ous and im- 
partial manner divided between them; for it was 
a ftrict {landing regulation .that no play performed 
at one houfe fliould be acted at the other. 

As thefe plays were chofen in fuch a manner as 
anfwered the beft purpofes of both companies, the 
court not only ratified the choice but applauded 
their good fenfe in fleering fo impartially clear of 
each other. Thus while Hart was celebrated in 
Othello^ Betterton was famous in Hamlet. 

I know not if this may be called a prudent me** 
.ihxod ; for, though too much emulation leads to 
fatiety, yet victory is gained by nobly ftruggling, 
and comparifon is the criterion of excellence. . At 
any rate is was not adopted by them to any good 
purpofe; for Dave n ant finding his company 
weaken in th^ public eilimation, introduced what 
was then and is at this moment the difgrace and re- 
proach of the theatre 

♦ It cannot be fuppofed that I mean to advance any thing 

VOL. IV, c 
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Operas and mafqiies took place of tragedies and 
comedies, and to Pysch£ and Circe yielded 
Cleopatra and Rosalins. To fee and tohear 
are one thing, and to think and to judge another, and 
nothing could more completely verify the truth ei 
this then what^-had happened to the king’s company 
upon Daven ant’s bringing forward thefe auxiliary 
helps; for, though they were eompc fed of per- 
formers much fuperior to thofe of the other, they 


ailertson that ornament and feenery are not a very decorous and 
proper appendage to the theatre. Nothing but the extraordinary 
merit which we have examined both in authors and actors could 
polfibly have kept up the Eage to fuch a pitch of reputation as we 
have feen it m, unaffided as it was by thefe advantages ; and even 
the admirable productions of Shakespeak rnuft naturally have re- 
ceived an augmented brilliancy from this auxiliary e'mbellinimentj 
not that they have altogether been fo expenfive as a fingle panto- 
mime. I only referve to myfelf a right to blame thofe innovations 
in this way which have prevailed to the injury of the drama, and 
fhook the fair pretcnfions of tragedy and comedy to the hrft rank in 
the theatre. ^ Go for mafque?, go for operas, go for fpecta^Iesif you 
Will; let painting and mufic, thofe becoming attendants on'pnetrv, 
aid^the meritorious labours of their lovely filler; but let them keep 
Within them own province. Let us have magic and hiiry land, and let 
ramies bring about thefe transformations to the belief of vvhlcli our 
Hunds are accommodated : but do not fuifer iluffed elepliants, naftc- 
board lyons, and ieatliern tygers to tialn the car of a real hcju,* Let 
iisiemember that thefe trmks w cre borrotved from our fantaflic 
hours the French; and that, evenm Frap^cf, .Coiinfulee with^ii 
hts reputation never recovered the kick that was given to it by the 
Becemty he under oi courting an auxiliary in the Flying Horfe, 
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iiiuaruly experienced the moil cold and mortifying 
neglect, while the houfes and the coffers of the 
othc? houfe wese completely filled; nor did they 
ever psifectly recover their eflimation with the 
*puhlic, nor at all till they procured feenery and 
decorations from France and attacked their op- 
ponents with their own weapons. 

Another advantage which the Rage now began 
to boaR was not only evidently neceffary but per- 
fectly rational. Bukt, Ci.un, Hart, Hammer- 
ton, and Kvnaston, had hitherto been famous 
for performing female characters, and their repu- 
•tation is very highly fpoken of ; but, as foon as 
Mrs. Saunders, who afterwards married Better- 
. ton, and Mrs. Davenport began to appear, and 
thefe were followed by others of the names of 
Davies, Long, Gibbs, Norris, Holden, and 
Jennings, the theatre feem to rennovate in earned* 
and feenes of tendernefs, at which every audience 
muft before have materially revolted, received now 
an additional force and energy by being graced with _ 
the real attractions of female beauty and feminine 
delicacy *. 


* There was , a claufe, fays an author, in one of thefe patents, 
h'.it m doubt it was in both, which ran thus : ** That whereas the 

waiikens* parts in plays have hitherto been acted by men in th^ 
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In fpight of all the precautions that had bceii 
taken by the king and the duke of YoRK*to pre\^ent 
theatrical difputes this introductioi> of foreignTiier- 
cenaries prefently introduced alfo cabals ^and in- 
trigues. Engliflimen were not very well pleaied at 
that infolence \vdiich they experienced from French- 
men, or that nature and Shakespear flrould yield 
to a contre tems^ or an entrechat 


** habits of women, at which feme have taken offence, we do permit 
and give leave, for the time to come, that all womens’ parts be 
acted by women,” 

* A picture of thofe times is given in pretty lively colours by an 
author who feems to have known them well. He fays, ** that 
though the towm at the time of Shakespear was not by many 
degrees fo populous as then,” meaning the reign of Charli s the 
fecond, yet as better order was kept among thofe who frequented 
plays their fuccefs w'as more regular, and they themfelves as well 
as their productions were more rcTpecred ; for,” fays lie, as 
there was better order kept among the company that came, many 
people thought a play an innocent diveiTion for an idle hour or 
two, the plays themfelves being then more inflructive and moral : 
“ whereas of late the playhoufes are fo extremely peflered with 
vizard mafks, a'nc their trade occauoning continual qnarreL and 
and abufes, that many of the more civilized part of the town are 
uneafy in the company, and Ihun the theatre as they would a houfe 
of fcandal. It is an argument of tlie wortli of the , plays and 
players of the lafl age, and easily interred tliat they were much be^ 
yondours m this, to confider that they could fupport themfelves 
** merely from their own merit, tlie weight of the matter, and the 
goodnefs of the action, without feenes or machines j “whereas the 
** prefeut plays, with all their ftow, can hurdl> draw an audience, 
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This was certainly the moment to attempt inno« 
vation wirii fuccefs. •A people who, in proportion 
as tfiey had emtincipated from gloom and fadnefs^ 
^were n?)W plunging into every pleafure, even to un- 
bridled licentioufneis, were exactly the objects to 
be played on by prefuming, cunning, and needy 
foreigners. Spectacle was the word ; and, fo com- 
plete! v did it prevail that at length the theatres them- 
felves, yielding to the fuperior attractions of the 
puppet fliew in Salilbury Court, were obliged to 
petition in the fame manner as Terence com- 
plained in his time of the rope dancers in Rome« 

•* In the midfl of thefe contentions, the public 
pleafures. of the people were fufpended by their 
public calamities. The plague and the fire of Lon- 
don caufed a fupprellion of ail amuferaents for 
eighteen months. 


Thefe events, however, having pafTed away a? 
every calamity in that reign did like a cloud in 
April, the fun of pleafure and voluptuoufnefs fiione 
brighter than ever. New entertainments were in- 
vented, new auxiliaries called in, and this is the 
time when, as Voltaire tells us, Cameert came 

unlefs there be the additional invitation of a fignior Fideli, a 
monfieiir PAbbe or fuch forae foreign regak exprelTcd in the 
MilsP* 
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over and peiTormed his detcRablc iTHific to tiir; 

“ Eiiglifb, who thought it excellent.” 

' r 

As it has been a good deal contended ?!iat dc-'^ 
corations and Scenes were not introduced on the 
EnghUi ilage till after the events of the plague-, and 
the fire, it is worth while to notice that this cannot 
be the truth, but that it is o.actly as I have here 
ftated. Sir William Davenant was with the 
king-in France, fo was Killigrew, and there 
cannot be a doubt but they availed thcrnfelves of 
every fanciful dramatic decoration they fav.’ there; 
for, though they had not at that time anived to 
Co R E L 1 1. L e's flying horfe, the freaks of Perrin, 
which, as we have feen, were the ruin of the maiquis 
de Sour DE AC, muft no doubt have attracted the 
notice of Charles, and his followers; hut flrnngcr 
crrcumflance puts the matter out of doubt; for fir 
William Davenant did not live above a year 
and a half after the fire of London, in which lliort 
period it would have been impoffible to have carried 
fuch an improvement to any degree of perfection. 

Lefl the circumflance efcape me I muft here 
beg that the reader will not confound the idea of 
Thomas Killigrew with Kil-ligrew the pa- 
tentee. The firft. was a man of wit, and an ex- 
cellent companion ' for the king and Rochester, 
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md it was upon this account that it has been flip- 
pofed in general that tt) him the patent was granted 
ttS manager of ih^ king’s company. This^ however^ 
♦certainly was not the cafe, for all the authors agree 
that it was given to Henry Killigrew, and 
there is no doubt but that the patent ilfelf V’ould 
bear out this fact, although it is extreme ly diflicuk 
to afeertain the real perfon after all; for we know 
of no Henry Killigrew but doctor Henry, 
who was the brother of Thomas, and a year 
younger than that famous wit, whereas the patent 
was made out to Henry Killigrew, efc|uire. 

It is certainly true, that doctor Henry Kill:- 
GREW was a man of brilliant talents, that he wrote 
a play, and that he was father of that Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew on whom Dryden wrote a celebrated 
and beautiful elegy; and if it were not for the 
palpable mifnomer, and alfo that not a fyllable has 
been hinted of the circumftance by his numerous 
biographers, it would really be within likelihood 
that he was the perfoii alluded to; for Hart was 
the acting manager in the king’s company, and 
Betterton in the duke's, fo that Killigrew 
.and Davenant mult be confidcred only as pro-* 
prietors, 

1 

, The truth of this bufinefs \yillj perhaps, ncyer 
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be known, which is indeed more extraordinary than 
material ; but the reafon fe^ms to be this. When 
the two companies in 1684 united, at which time 
the K LI LI GREW, whoever he was, had perhaps died-- 
or withdrawn from the fcheme, for by thiwS time there 
%^rere itrange alterations, the plays were performed 
under fir William Da ven ant’s patent which 
defcended as regularly as a perfonal eftate ; having 
been bequeathed to doctor Charles Davenant, 
by him affigned to his brother Alexander, who 
Ibid his intereft in it to Christopher Rich, a 
lawyer; from him it came to his fon, who left it to 
his four daughters, of whom it was purchafed by 
Mr. CoLMAN and his friends, and it has never been 
denied that, with this patent and this intereft, de- 
fcended alfo the dormant patent of Killigrew. 

In a word, among all the hiftories, of all the 
■Killigrews, we do not find a fingle fyllahle that 
directs us to the knowledge of which of thepti pof- 
feffed the patent; fo that the matter muft be left to 
the enquiry of the reader, who may, perhaps, not 
think the difcovery worth the pains. 

Before fir William Dayenant died, 
began the theatre in Dorfet Garden, but did not 
live to fee it finiftied. It was opened in November, 
1671, and on the following January, Drury Lane, 
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belonging to the king’s company, was burnt down 
together with more than fifty houfes. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren was employed to renovate this phcenix j 

• lyut there were fo many directors and dictator; that 
he left the managers, who had by this ame began to 
increafe in numbei, and of courfe in opnofitn »n, to 
wrangle the matter out together; in confequence of 
which his whole plan was mutilated and ruined, and 
every convenience and accommodaiion, intended by 
him for the advantage of the puMic and the per- 
formers, fpoilcd and deflroyed. It was, however, 
rebuilt and opened on the aSih of March, 1674. 

Dorfet Garden, however, by means of fhew and 
parade, obtained a complete victory over Drury 
Lane, nature, and common fenfe. This induced 
the king’s company, who were feverely galled at 

• fucb unmerited preference, to attempt at many ex- 
pedients to revenge themfelves ; and, among the reft, 
authors were employed to parody and turn into ri- 
dicule the fpectacles of the other boufe; which, as 
they could not esfcel them in fplendour and Shew, 
for otherwife the more nonfenfe the better, not only 
rendered all their attempts abortive, but fixed an in- 
delible ftigma upon them for having malevolently 
dared to queftion the jugdment of the public. 

It lias, by fome of the writers on the ftagc, been 
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mentioned that Betterton belonged to the king’s 
company; andj when Hr William Dave„nakt 
produced fcenesj that he went over to France to 
procure otliers more fplendid in order to oppofe'^ 
him; nay, tone will have it that Betterton pro- 
duced all the fcenes. The fact is, Betterton 
%vent to France, at the exprefs comfiiand of the 
king, to try, by a review of the French theatre, to 
add every poffibk improvement to the Englifli ; fo 
that thefe fcenes and decorations, which were really 
after the fire of London, improved the duke’s 
theatre fo materially, that it greatly contributed to 
the downfall of their opponents. 

We have here to lament that Betterton^ 
whofe own reputation was furely much more in- 
volved with that of Shakespear, than fignor Fr» 
DELE, of wdiom Langbaine very properly fpeaks 
fu cemfemptuoufiy, could fo far condefeend to in- 
jure the real intereft of the theatre RkS to become an 
encourager of this folly; but we have feen the beft 
actors and the wifeii managers bend to the fafliion 
of the times, and however reprehenfible might be 
‘the conduct of Betterton, the abfurdity of his 
’fucceffors has ieftdiim little to blufe at. 

Though the performers! at Killicrew’s theatre 
had been acknowledged upon the whole as the beftj 
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another reafon why Betterton was fuppofed to 
have been one of them, they, about this timcj 
dwindled confiderably. Some had quitted the 
^tege, fome had died, and the remainder were old 
and infirm. It was at this favourable ^moment that 
Betterton, full of anxiety to provide comfortably 
for his comrades, propofed to unite the theatres, 
which union was at length effected. They now 
performed by the title of the king’s fervants under 
fir William Davenant’s patent, and after this 
time the patent of Killigrew does not feera to 
have been called into action. 

Hart foon after this retired, and Mohun died; 
and liow the theatre, inllead of bringing a number 
of general interefts into one point of view, grew 
diftracted with its inteftine bi'oils. The particulars 
of thefe, however, we ace not yet ripe for; I ihall, 
therefore, leave the ftage for the prelent, to examine 
into the merits of thofe men by whom it became 
celebrated. 
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DAVENANT, SHIRLEY, AND RANDOLPH. 


A® 'tlie authors now became not only more nu- 
merous but more generally known, it will be fuffi- 
cient for me to detail the mod material particulars 
relative to them that I have been able to collect. 
Men of confiderable talents certainly lived in the 
reign of Charles the fecond, one of them may 
•with juftice be called our greateft poet, but the air 
of Engliih tafte at that time was too grbfs, too de- 
leterious for the exiflence of refined unadulterated 
wit, the inftructor of morality, and the friend of 
virtue. Brutal and licentious jefts affumcd the 
whole dominion of letters j flattery was a virtue, 
decency a reproach ; and the fureft way of procuring 
favour and protection was to proftitute thofe en- 
dowments which w'ere intended by nature and reafon 
to delight and inftruct mankind. 

Sir William Davenant, to wHofe induftry 
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and pciTcvcrence, the ftage has rnaiiy obligations, 
led a life chequered with various fortunes. He was 
the fon of John Davenant, a confiderable vint- 
iier, who kept the Crown at Oxford; and, as 
Shakespear very frequently calted there in his 
journey from London to Warv/ickshhie, a 
curious report has prevailed that having been pleafed 
to fiiew great attention to the young vintner when a 
child, fir W I L LI AM owed not only his fuccefs to 
our great bard’s inflructions, but his being to his 
gallantry. . 

Other circumftances were adduced to corro* 
"borate this report, and among them it was faid that 
Shakes'? EAR was his godfather, and that he was 
chriftened William. Nay, he was faid to re- 
femble him very ftrongly in every feature, but par- 
ticularly about the nofe; but this fact was after- 
wards left undecided, for fir William, having un- 
fortunately loft his nofe, that evidence of Shakes- 
f ear’s incontinence was removed out of the way. 

This report, however, has never been credited, 
which as it was invidious is rather wondeifiil, for it 
has been decided that Mrs. Davenant was a wo- 
woman of unblemiflied reputation, and that all 
Shx\kespear’s civility andatteudon were no more 
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than a tribute of friendfliip, and refpect to her 
.hufbandj for whom he bad a hi»h opinion ..and 
regard. 


In whatever way we confider this gentleman’s 
life, fomething that befpeaks extraordinary talents 
will be found in it. His genius foaring above the 
trammels of the univerfuy, he quitted it very early 
and went to France in the fuite of the duchefs of 
Richmond; afterwards he was retained by that 
■unfortunate lord Brook, whofc life we have feen, 
and whofe cruel death left our poet without a 
patron. 

He now turned his mind to literature; and, 
when Jon SON died, became a fuccefsful candidate 
againft May for the vacant laurel. This trait of 
favour and attention from the king he never forgot, 
for when the troubles began he artfully and fuc- 
cefsfully flirred up the people in his behalf, and in 
confcquence of his loyal conduct, which was fol- 
lowed up by great perfonal bravery, he received 
the honour of knighthood on the field of battle at 
the fiege of Glocester. 


He confined firmly and honourably devoted to 
the king, and was at length taken prifoner and con- 
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lined ill Cowes caftle; but nothing could conquer 
that firmnefs which was the marking feature of his 
character. So far from his being appalled with the 
profpect of death which feemed to look him full in 
"the faccj he worked on his celebrated poem of 
Gondibe-rt^ two books of which he* had written in 
France. At length two aldermen of York. to« 
w^ards whom he had conducted himfelf with the 
truefl clemency when they were prifoners and in his 
power, exerted their influence to fave him^ and he 
was foon after at large. 

We have feen that at the Refloration he became 
manager of the duke of York’s company; I fliall, 
therefore, examine into the merits of thofe dramatic 
pieces which, previous to that event, at, and after 14 
gave his name a conflderable confequence as a dra-» 
made writer. As ihcfe pieces, however, v;ere in 
general rather Etted to the ftage than v;ritten for it,* 
and as, in confequence, they arc none of them upon 
the lift of acting plays, the intelligence we get con- 
cerning them is very blind and uncertain ; and, were 
it not for Langbaine, with whom D'avenant 
feems to have been a great favourite, we fliould be 
almoft in the dark upon this fubject. 

Alhovine^ King of the Lombards^ bears date 
It is doubtful at what place this play was performed^ 
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but it is taken from a novel by BANDEt-eo, and 
v/as dedicated to the duke of Somerset, and the 
dedication was followed up by eight copies of com- 
mendatorv vcrfes. 

Cruel Brother, 1730, faid to have been per- 
formed at Blackfriers, but we know nothing of either 
its origin or fucccfs. The JnJl Italian, 1730, of 
this play there is no further account than that it was 
performed at Blackfriers and introduced by verfes 
tvritten by Hopkins and Carew. The Teviple of 
Love, 1634. Let it be remembered that I vouch 
for no dates between 1633 and 1C60. This was a 
mafque and contradicts the account that feenes 
were not known till the Reltoration, for the author 
himfelf has thefe words: “This mafque', for the 
“ invention, variety of feenes, aparitions and rich- 
“ nefs of habits, was generally approved to be one 
“ of the mod magnificent that had been done in 
** England.” The fact is feenes were known 
before, for they ivere introduced by Inigo Jones; 
but they were too expenfive to be exhibited any 
where but at court. 

Triumphs of the Prince d' Amour, was another 
piece of the fame kind, the mufic was compofed by 
Henry and William Lawes. The Platonic 
Lovers, 1636, performed at Blackfriers. Very little 
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is faid about this piece, and it is probable that its 
fuccefs was very indifferent, for it was not printed 
fingiy ljut waited fpr a play called The Wzts to in- 
duce its faie. 

The performed at Blackfiiers the fame 
year. This play, which was taken from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's WU at feveral Weapons j had 
confiderablc fuccefs, and was afterwards revived at 
the duke’s theatre. It is highly complimented by 
Carew; Britannia Triimphant^ and Salmacida 
Spolia^ were mafques. The Unfortunate Lovers^ 
was a tragedy, fo was Love and Honour^ which laft 
was performed with good fuccefs. 

Thefe pieces^ whatever w^as the exact time of 
their firft appearance, are all that Davenaht pro- 
duced till 1656, at which time, as we have feen, he 
got poffeffion of Rutland Houfe, where he contrived 
a fpcctacle by declamation, as he calls it, after the 
mant)er of the ancients, and afterwards he brought 
out the Siege of Rhodes there, which was certainly 
the hrft attempt to introduce feenes into a common 
theatre, for the ^ title runs thus: 

The Siege of Rhodes^ made a reprefentation 
by the art of perfpective in feenes, and the flory 
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“ fung in recitative mufic, at the back part of Rut- 
“ land Houfe, in the upper.end of Alde.rfgate Street, 
‘‘ London, 1656.” With this^play Daymen ant 
opened his theatre after the Refloration,rand it was 
warmly applauded. The event happened m the 
reign of SoEyman the fecond, and the ftory is well 
calculated to be conveyed through the medium of 
feenery and decoration. 

The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, and The 
Hijiory of Sir Francis Drake, were pieces performed 
at the Cockpit in 1658, and expreffed, as it was 
termed, by inflrumenta! and vocal mufic. Thefe 
plays might have been fuffered but they were not, 
properly fpeaking, permitted, and the accounts are 
that they would not have been fuffered at all had 
not Oliver Cromwell in the firft of them found 
fomething that picafed him wonderfully ; for that it 
gave him a clue to atchieve fome conquefls that 
he had meditated againft Peru himfelf. This is a 
flrange affertion, and therefore I advife my readers 
to believe as much of it as reflection permits them 
.to credit. 

The Rivals, performed in 1668, is little more 
than attributed to Dave n ant. It was performed 
at his theatre, and is merely an alteration of 
Fletcher's Nohle Kinfmen. The Man's the Majier, 
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3669, is exactly die fubject oF'Scahron’s 
and a mixture of VHQ'it 'ur Ridicule^ and this will 
Ihew •that Davisnant was determined to con- 
vince the public he was a good purveyor for their 
pleafures. 

The Fair Favourite^ a tragi comedy, 1673. The 
fuccefs of this piece is not known, but Law againjl 
Lovers became very popular, and no wonder, for it 
was made up of Sh akespear’s Meafiire for Meafu7'’e^ 
and Aiuch ado about Nothing. Davenant how- 
ever has not done any fervice to either of thefe 
plays, and, as if he had not mutilated them enough 
by cutting them into one, he has affected to poliOi 
the language. In fliort it fucceeded, which was 
natural enough, for the audience were glad to fee 
the refemblance of Shakes? ear in any drefs. 

News from Plymouth^ ^^6735 according to Lano- 
BA-iNE, was performed with good fuccefs, A Play-^ 
houje to Let^ is a ftrange farago, intended for** no 
other purpofe than to gather up. all thofe materials 
which were performed by ftealth in the time of 
Cromwell. Thefe toifed up with a kind of an in „ 
troductory firft act^ make an entertainment certainly 
full of variety but as certainly full of ahfurdity. 

To throw with fuccefs Moliere's Com Ima^ 
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ginaire. The of SjV Fra-iias Drake, The 

Cruelty oj the S^peiniards inJPeru, ar.d The Actions 
of Cmjar. Anicvy and Cleopatra, *mio one play is 
as fcrong an inftance of an author’s coift-age 
the forbearance of an audience as I believe can be 
adduced; bu? to fuch reputation were mufic and 
feenery arrived that the ablurdcr the vehicle the 
higher the admiration; for, bcfides the incompre- 
henfibie Camber, t, they by this time began to have 
a tafte for Lully, 

The next piece of this author called The Siege, 
is fo little remembered that no account can be ga- 
thered either of its merit or its fuccefs. Its date is 
1673, fo is that of another piece c&WtA Dijlrcjfes, 
of which play we know as little as to its public ce- 
lebrity. An alteration of Macbeth adapted to the 
fpirit of the times, and decorated with feenery and 
mufic, was the iaft attempt of this author, which 
bears the date of 1674; and, at fome time in his 
life, he altered the Tempejl, that it might have 
the fame ftage advantages, in conjunction with 
■ Dryden. 

From thefe circumftances it appears, from the 
plays themfelves, that their dates w'ere at the time 
they were printed, and their fuccefs fuch as might 
- be expected from the labours ofaman whofe ftudy 
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was rather to keep a pleaGng variety for the ftage^ 
as a manager^ tliaji to become a candidate for public 
fame as^an author; and this v/ill apply^ trace the 
^merit of Davenant how you may; for he wrote 
well, ftroiig and readily ; the fterlTng materialsi 
therefore^ that were neceffary to work up plays 
when they were obliged to go alone were ufelefs 
now the)^ were either dandled or trained in leading 
firings ; and nothing can prove this more forcibly 
than a perufal of thofe of his plays that are extant, 
which are none of them by any means regular^ and 
which are fitted to the ilage even more haflily and 
flovenly than thofe of DxRyden, 

Davenant neverthelefs wrote fenfibly and 
meritorioufly, but his bcfl talents were not for the 
ftage, and there is more intrinfic value in his Gondii 
hert than all his dramatic productions put together. 
DxTYden fpcaks of him as one who had a quick 
fancy, and an imagination equal to the accomplifli- 
ment of every thing he projected. He fays that 
no fubject could be propofed to him on which he 
would not fuddenly produce a thought extremely 
pleafant and furprizing. Waller, Cowley^ and 
Hobbs, wrote alfo highly in favour of his works. 
In fhort, he was a man of ftrong intellects, and 
tremely proper for the fimation he held; which 
would have been manifeft more to his honour had 
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not a falfe tafle anfwerecl his purpofe, and, tiiiL,re. 
fore, he would have been his own worldly enemy 
to have had rccourfe to real talle, but at laft with 
all his ingenuity he u’ould have cut but an indifFerent^r- 
figure by the*' fide of even the fecond rate rlafs of 
dramatic poccs in the reign of James the firli, vvho 
had nothing to depend upon but inirinlic merit* 

Shirley ^vas a much better dramatic writer 
than fir 'William Davenant; which opinion 
feme of his fnccefibrs have fo Ilcadil y held that with- 
out fcriiplc, in the fond imagination that they w^ere 
following the dictates of their own fancy, they have 
followed him word for word. Mrs. Beiin, Bul- 
lock, and Foote, have taken materials from him; 
and even Dry den has given no mean account 
of him. 

Shirley, like Wlbster w>as a writer of plays, 
and a Ichoolmafter, but lie had much more merit at 
either profeffion. According as the times wxre 
peaceable or turbulent, he purfued one or the other 
of tliefe occupations. Some of his plays were pro- 
duced foon after the death of Ja.mes the firft, but 
their fuccCfs docs not appear to have been equal to 
.their merit till they were brought forward at the Re- 
floration* He did not^ however, live long enough 
,to reap any folid advantages fiom this revival of his- 
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reputation | for, having been burnt out with his fa- 
roily at the dreadful 6rc m 16665 both he and his 
wifv^were fo fei^zed with terror at the ihocking event 
that th«y died within the ipace of four and twenty 
hours, and wxre buiied in the fame grave, 

Shirley’s dramatic works are faid to ha\’'e 
been printed according to the following dates. The 
Wedding, i6ag, was performed at the Phcenix, 
This play is well fpoken of, and was twice revived 
with fuccefs. The Grateful Servant^ 1630, which is 
faid to have been greatly applauded, was accom- 
panied by eight copies of verfes, two of them 
written in Latin. This comedy was revived twice^ 
but its reception was not perhaps equal to Shir- 
ley’s expectation, for he took the principal circum- 
fiance in it to affifl: him in the plot or the Himourous 
Courtier. 

\ 

. The School of Compliment^ though brought out 
third was written flrli. Its date is 1631, and it 
doeis not feem to have been fo fucceGful as either 
of the others. The Changes^ 1632, was greatly fuc- 
cefsful, both during the author’s life time and after 
his death, dll Dry den took a principal circum* 
ftance into his’ Maiden Queen; which, not being 
liked as he introduced it, the innocent, as we fre* 
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quently fee in iife> fLiffered for being in company 
with the guilty. 

Contention for Honour and Riches, arrd The 
Triumph of Peace, were mafques, and had fuccefs 
through the medium of decoration. The Witty 
Fair One, 1633, merit, but its reception did not 
anfwer the author's hopes or expectations. Of the 
Bh'd in the Cage, alfo in 16.33, different re- 

ports. It had great fuccefs on the ftage, and was 
revived with the higheft approbation on its being 
printed, not only on account of the play itfelf but 
an ironical dedication to the famous Fr yn n e, whofe 
attack on the theatre we have gone through, the 
hiftory of. It is a finguiar ftory and flrangely con- 
ducted, but thofe who read it will find in it fome 
fterling materials. 

The Tray tor, which is little more than a judi- 
cious alteration of a piece under the fame title 
written by one Rivers, a Jefuit, was performed in 
1635, and revived in 1692, as well as twenty-fi.v 
years afterwards with alterations by Bullock, but 
it never did much; indeed tragedy was not the forte 
of Shirley. 

The Lady of Pleafire, 1637, This play is not 
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remarkable for any flriking merit, for on tlie con- 
traiy it is fsiirof indecency ; but this was the vice' 

oF the tunes, and Shirley, not content with intro- 

• ^ 

cMcing the circumllance of a mans enjoying the 
periba of a young lady and fancying heii' the devil^ 
in his Gratefid Servant^ which, as we have feen^ was 
recoiiimeiided by eight copies of verfes^ has brought 
it forward again in this piece. Mrs. Behn^ howevefg 
amiious to nri!vC her own icx as knowing as pofiiblej 
I>:s again hailicd up this lUiLle v/ith tk.c and'tioii of 
a little green fat, in her play of the Ludj Chiiv.ee, 

The Young Admiral^ peiformed at a 

private houfe in Drury Lancs is a play ofveiy me- 
diocre pretentions. The Exemph^ fame year. This 
is a tragi comedy as well as the laft. and like that it 
has but a faint tide to conunen.danon. Hyde Park^ 
1637 We get at Shirley’s genuis befl 

when we get to his corneihes. This play, though 
far from a perfect perforinancev has m^nv fiafiies of 
excellent humour, but it is irregular and undra-i 
inatic; and, like almoft the whole of^ this author’s 
worksj requires to be regulated by a jnallcrly hand. 
In fliort^ there is too iniich of Fletcher about 
Shir LEV to eiifure him a permanent icputadon. 

His next comedy^ Tiie Gcpirjkr*^ is a firong 
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proof of this. The plot, though perfectly natercil, 
is full of perplexity, butlhere are parts of it that 
trould do credit to any author. The characters are 
flrong, and the moral is interefting. This play 
altered by^CnAnLEs Johnson, and called The 
Wife's Relief but his language does not mix '.veil 
with Shirley’s. Garrick, who better under- 
ftood the ftage, brought it forward under the title of 
The Gamcjlers, but he omitted certainly the two 
firongeft written feenes in the %vhole play, and thus 
it has never yet been properly altered; if it were to 
be, there can be no doubt but it would keep a 
refpectable Hand among the flock lift. 

We next find two tragi-comedies, one called 
The Royal Majler, and the other The Duke's Mijlrefs. 
The firft had ten copies of complimentry verfes per- 
fixed to it, though it had a fhort exiftence, and the 
other fneaked out of the world without being noticed 
at all. The Maid's Revenge is faid to haVe been 
Shirley’s fecond play, and indeed there is every 
appearance of it, for it is a very puerile performance. 
Chalet^ Admiral of France, is a work of but little 
merit. Thefe four laft plays bear date 1638. 

The Ball. A play in which Shirley is faid to 
have beenaffifted by George Chapman. Arcadia. 
This play is founded on fir Philip Sidney’s At~ 
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aidia^ a poem incapable of being dramatized ; and, 
as if it was not dull and perplexed enough in Shir- 
ley’s attempl to bring ft on the ttage, it has been 
fmce dc)ne into a tragedy by a Mr. Macnamara 
Morgan* and though fluffed with the moff con- 
temptible mixture of puerility and b®mbaft, had 
fuccefs through the acting of Barry and Mifs 
Nossiter, 


The Hiimmirous Courtier was performed with 
good fuccefs. Whoever fearches for Shirley’s 
merit will find it in comedy. The Opportunity. 
There is a refemblance in this play of Meafure for 
Meofure, and other ftories. It is not the belt play 
of this author, but it is far from a bad one. 

St. Patrick for Ireland is a hiflorical play; bu,t 
it only contains a part of the llory, and is in other 
refpccts a loofe and unintereffing performance. In 
Love’s Cruelty, a tragedy, there is not much to bnaft 
of. The ftrange circumffance of a hufband’s con- 
cealing his wife's adultery is too revolting. Tiie 
Conflant Maid is a comedy that contains much plea- 
fantry, but there is very little novelty in the inci- 
dents or the author’s management of them. The 
feven laft pieces bear date 1640. 

The Coronation^ which was faid to have been 
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written fingly by Fletcher^ u alfo date^'] 
Shirley laid claim to it,, and bis claim was aThn-. ,:cR 
It is not very material, ho^?eve^ whowroie ii, e>A 
cept for the merit of paiiicidar paflbges, for as a 
plav it has not much to buaJl of. The Tnuniph of 
Beauty is a marque, \\liich vras perfoiined for the 
amufeinent of fome young noblemen. The fubject 
is the judgment of Pans. 

The Brothers. This fiibject, which has been 
treated icpeatedly ever Once Terence, can^iot fail 
to fuccced accorditig to the merit of the difibrent 
authors who clioofeir; and, whethci we ioflance this 
play inc Square of Aljcditi^ Tom J 07 ii\rj the School 
for Scandal or any otlicr of thole niiincroiis pro- 
ductions, cither plays or novels, into which the cf- 
fence of this fubjoci lias been introduced, it mull 
be couSdered as the mof: pardonable plagiary that 
can be, bccaufe the inierefl is aliccdiig and always 
in nature. 

The Sifars. There are four or fire French 
things, which have a refemblance to this comedy. 
Shirley’s play has merit in parts, but is not 
well hung together, and, therefore, the interefl: palls. 
The Doubtful Heir is another of thofe mixtures of 
roerit and defect which we perpetually find in this 
author. You always pity him for making Fletcher 
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Ills models The hijjojlor is fciirly criLicifed by die 
fame obieiVadon* 

^die Cardinal is a traged)/*. Its fiiccefs we have 
no iriformai'cn of but in the clofet we eafily dii- 
cover what it ought to have been. ^ It creates but 
iitiie intereft, and is upon the whole, in fpight of 
fome good wtiting, a very dull thing. One has 
gmuiid to fafpcct that many of thefe plays were not 
P’oduced'S: the lime they t;ere faid to have been 
performed. We perceive this in the next play of this 
author, called Tim Gonit which was intended 

to have been pert'ormed but was iiuerdictedo 

Ciipii and Death. This is a ntafque, and every 
body knows that the fubject mud be the changing of 
their arrows. We are told that it was performed in 
March 26, 1653, but this can fcarcely be credited^ 
milefs wc can alio believe that Cromwell drained 
a point to pleafc the Porloguefe ambaflador, before 
whom it is ikid to have been reprefeiued. It is 
difFxcak to recoiicile this however^ efpecially when 
we reflect that this was the very time the poor actors 
were fo frequently hunted about and fent to prifon. 
Looking further I find the date in another author 
3.658, and ill Lancbmne 1659. 

The Politician^ and The Gcnilcmm of Venice^ 
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are tragi comedies and tlieir dates 1658. In nioil 
of the accounts of them, they are pieces of jneon- 
fiderable merit. The firfi is "taken frond 
gomery’s Urania^ and the other from Don Qii:koie^ 
The Contention of Ajax a^id Ulyjfcs for the A^nnour 
of Achilles^ is a rnaique, or inteilude^ wriLtcii to 
ferve fome temporaiy purpofe. 

We have now Honor ia and Mavivion a comedy^ 
date 1649, and Andromana^ a tragedy, which make 
up all the^ works of Shirley that have been 
printed. He is faid befides to have. written St^ 
Alhans^ a tragedy. Look to the Lady, a comedy, and 
Rofania^ or Love's Victory^ a comedy, but die v’ere 
never publiihed. Ilonoria and Ma'mmon is nodnng 
more than the Contention for Honour and Riches^ 
fwelled from an interlude into a comedy? and An- 
dromana^ or the Merchant's Wife, is fir Philip Sid„ 
ney’s Arcadia, taken up again to lefs purpofe thau 
when it was handled the firfi time. 

Thus we have enumerated at lead the plays 
of Shirley. To criticife them would require 
more room than can here be fpared. His works^ 
however, have been at different times, except the 
three kfl mentioned pieces, all publiflied? but are 
difficult to be got at, though the effence of them 
will be found in other authors, which circumftance 
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lias made Shirley a ftrong fupporterof the theatre^ 
and there'can be no doubt that, though all his plays 
app*^ar to be written before the Reiloration^ they 
very materially, through the management of Da- 
VENANT contjibuted to its reputaticTn immediately 
after it; for his talents have been frequently a theme 
of admiration for the critics, and, had he not lived in 
a very difcouraging time, inftead of feeing his works 
pilfered and mutilated, we fhould have had the fa- 
tisfaction and he the ciedit of finding his name placed 
greatly above othens who, with fhallower preten- 
tions, have been confidered as better writers. 

Randolph was a writer of very extraordinary 
abilities. He was one of the very few in whom 
learning became no clog to genius, and this feems to 
have been becauie in him the natural and acquired 
qualities were tempered by a moft equitable mean 
in his judgement. I cannot comprehend that lan- 
guage can be more beautiful, more fenfible, more 
keen, more jail, than in many parts of the Mtifes 
Looking Glafs, It does not, however, appear, though 
Ra NBQLPH, for the fpccimen we have of him, was 
perhaps the belt poet between Spencer and Dry- 
den, that the drama was his true flyle of writing. 
His language was above common na.ture ; it was 
ever elevated, ever foaring, and therefore its beft 
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vehicle was rhime and meafare. But let us looT 
at his dramatic pieces, which aie fix in numbery 

> r 

AriJlip'puSi a comedy, date 1630. This piece 
Ceenis to have been written facecioufiy to excuie 
thofe exceffes to which Randolph was indeed too 
fatally attached, for they kiiied him at the age of 
twenty-nine. It is c'dXltd jlrijtippui, or the Jovial 
PhilofophcVi demonfiraTivdy proving that miarts^ 
pints, and pottles are fometimes necejjary authors in' a 
fcholar's library. I think it very unlikely that this 
Jeux d'cfprit, though it was publifircd, was ever’ 
performed. The Conceited Pedlar, was a mere 
bagatelle that accompanied the above play. 

The Jealous Lovers, which is dated 1632, is 
faid to be the bed of Randolph’s works. The 
writing is certainly not fo mafterly as that of the 
Mufes Looking Glajs, but taking it as a regular co- 
medy there can be no doubt but the critics are 
right. He was the darling wit of the univerfjty, the 
ftudents delighted in performing this play theui- 
ffclvcs, and almofl every man of eminent genius 
wrote fomething in praife of it. 

Tliefe panegyrics are too long to tranferibe. 
The fenfe of one of them is, that the Jealous Lovers 
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ought to lye conferved in fome great library ; that 
if, through .chance or .injury of time, Aristo- 
PHANj^s, Plautus, and Terence Ihould be loll 
to the wo*ld, their united merit might be recognized 
in this play; for fays the panegyrift ihou hah drawn 
the pander, the gull, the jealous lover, the doating 
father, the fiiark, the curft wife. All thefe, fays he, 
thou haft 

So truly given in their own proper Ryle 
As if ihy active foul had d'\elt a while 
In each luatf s body ; and at length had feeii 
How in thetr humours they themfeives demean. 


The Mu/es Looking Glafs^ date 1638. A fingle 
chjection lies agaiofl: the admifiion that this is one 
of the greateft eiTorts of human geniusj and even 
this objection is almolt done away in the clofet* 
The Mufes Looking Glafs^ which is called a comedy, 
is certainly nothing more than a collection of de- 
tached fcencs which, though they have a laudable 
and moral tendency, grow cold from being decla- 
matory and unimportant for want of a plot, to the 
denouement of which the characters ought to be 
impelled by one natural interefl:. In fliort, this fuc- 
ceffioii of dialogues are conveyed to the audience 
through a grex, and therefore with the difappearance 
of each character all concern ceafes with the real 
auditor* . 


VQLt IV- 
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On this account the Mufes Looking Ghfs can 
never generally fucceed.. Nothing can be finer 
than the fubtle variety of arguments byy. which 
CoLAx reconciles difcontent, fool hardipefs, cow- 
ardly fear, voluptuournefs, felf denial, avarice, pro- 
digality, an\i the prodigiouis (hades of vice and folly 
which this capable and dil'enminating author has in- 
troduced into his play; but if Co lax is tired with 
them and adminifters to their vanity to get rid of 
them how much more muft the audience cool, in 
fpight of their wrefted admiration of thofe charming 
arguments, which feem to pervade all the pafTionsg, 
and their diftinctions, in human nature. 

Invention was almoft exhaufled in its praife, and 
among the efforts of its numerous admirers we 
find the following happy dihich by W est. 

Who looks within his clearer glafs, will iky 
At once he wrote on ethic tract, and play, 

Amyntas, or the hnpojfihle Dowry ^ date 1 638, has 
great beauty. It is replete with the beft traits which 
diftinguiflred Guarini, and Tasso, without the 
fervile refemblance of either. With fimplicity, it is 
full of elevation; and, though correctly natural, it 
is highly dignified. In flrort, it is one of the fineft 
fpecimens of paftoral poetry in this language, and 
the fubject is -appropriate and interefling; but not 
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being filled with a fufficient variety of characters^ 
and incidenlJSj to give It life on the itage^ it has 
never hctn revived with fuccefs. 

His laft play was called Hey for Down 

with Kmvery. This being only an ingenious tranfia- 
tion from the Pluius of Aristoph an es, it was too 
extravagant a bufinefs to fucceed, had it been at- 
tempted. but there is reafoii to fuppofe it was never 
performed. 

The works of this aiithorj beautiful and correct 
as they are every where as writings, are by no 
means fafficieotly dramatic ; and^ therefore, they 
have furnifhed a large fourcc of materials for thofe 
who could not write fo well but who could manage 
better. Dodsley fays with his ufual candour and 
franknefs, at the fame time that he confeffes his ob- 
ligations to Randolph for his Toyjhop^ the hint of 
which. he took from the Conceited Pedlar^ that the 
Miifes Looking Glafs has been always efteemed as 
an excellent common place book to inftruct dra- 
matic authors in the art of drawing characters.” 

This holds good in a much ftronger degree. 
No author for the quantity he wrote has been fo 
pilfered as Randolph, and no wonder. TyTere 
fhould men find materials but at the fountain head } 
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’Tis univerfally allowed that there never was a 
writer more original. When his brother pulrliihed 
his works in 1664, which ran through five editions, 
a friend, on reading them, wrote the f®llo\vdng lines; 

an extafy fliaii beliold 
Th's book ? Which is no cjhofl of any old 
Worm eaten author: here’s no jed, or Inntj 
It had his head both for its ore, and mini'® 

Were’t not for fome tranflations, none could know 
Whether he had e’tr looked in book or no. 


In Randolph the world certainly loft an in- 
valuable treafure ; forj if in the midft of thofe 
faftiionable exceffes into which he fo thoughtlefsly 
plunged, and which cut him oif fo early in life, Iiq 
was able to produce fo many fterling and admirable 
proofs of great and extraordinary genius, particular 
learning, and general information; what might not 
have been expected from him had he lived to have 
matured fuch talents, to have felt the honeft pride 
derived from meritorious exertions, and a confei- 
oufiiefs of the fuperior dignity refulting from the 
power and the gratification of conveying delight 
and inftruction to mankind. 
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CHAP. lY. 


MAY, BROME, MILTON, AND COWLEyI 


Before I examine the productions of Drydes? 
and other dramatic authors, whofe labours ftretch 
beyond the Revolution, I fliall go through all thofe 
who finifhed their career before that event; taking 
them by feniority either as to fame or the time in 
which they wrote. 

May, who was, as we have feen, competitor with 
fir Wi L L I A M D A V E N A N T for the laurel, was a man 
of no mean abilities. General poetry, however, 
and.hillory, were more congenial to his talents than 
the ftage. He feems to have manifefted all the 
vexation of a difappointed man from the moment he 
failed in his contention tvith fir William Da- 
venant; for, after having been an accompliflied 
and ply ant courtier, out of mere picque and refent- 
ment, he efpoufed the republican caufe without 
motive^ or without principle ; acting a part exactly 
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oppofite to the conduct of Davenakt^ whofe 
loyalty, end diuy, have bccii the theiiic of e\ery 
man s admiratioiH 

Lord Ci^ARENDON after commending his good 
qualities as a man, and cxtoilirg his merit as a poet 
and a hiftorian, is forced into the following con- 
feJTion: Yet, to fliev/ that piiJe ar*d envy have 

their influence upon the narrowed: minds, and 
which have the greatelt fcmblance of humility, 
though he had received much countenance, and 
a very conflderable donative from the king, upon 
his majefly’s refufing to give him a finali penfion, 
which he had defigned and promifed to another 
very ingenious perfon, whofe qualities he thought 
inferior to his own, he fell from his duty and all 
his former friends, and proflituted himfelfto the 
vile ofiice of celebrating the infamous acts of 
thofe who were in rebellion againft the king; 
which he did fa meanly, that he fceiiied to all 
men to have loft his wits w^hen he left his honefly ; 
and fliordy after died miferabie and neglected^ 
and deferves to be forgotten.” 

His tranflation of Lucan’s Pharfalia^ and his 
owm fuppkment of Lucan, are allowed to be good 
poetry, andhisWftory of Rxcharu the fecoiid, is 
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defervedly celebratedo His plays, five in number, 
iiad coniiderabie merit.^ 

Anti^ont^ a tragedy, date 1631. This play is 
borrowed from Sophocles, Sen eg a, and Statius; 
and, though it has merit in the writing, is dull and 
heavy and too unwieldy to accommodate itfelf to 
action, and therefore pleafes readers tolerably well, 
but hearers not at all. 

The Heir^ a comedy, dated 1633, has a great 
fliare of merit. It was publifhed by Dobs ley in 
his collection of old plays, and is certainly full of 
interefting fituation and llrong characterifiic writing; 
but it is by no means a perfect play, nor can it be 
made fo. The enmity of the two houfes, the ftrange 
demand of the king that Leucothoe lliall yield to 
his defires, and the con liable, and the watch, who 
feize Eugenio, are all fiolen from Shakesfear; 
but thefe plagiaries are coarfe caricatures, and what’s 
worfe are iiiiroduced without a fair drift or motive. 

The under plot is grofs and indelicate; and, 
though there is feme whim in making Shallow, 
out of vauiiy and boafting, take the difgrace to him- 
fe!f of Lucy s being with child by him, though he 
knows he never had any criminal intercourfe with 
her; her being deliveied of a pillov/ is iaiUng rather 
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too near the wind. Upon the whole there is fome- 
thing to admire in this play but chalk drawings from 
Borneo and Juliet, Meofure for Meafure, and Micch 
ado about Nothing, and thofe faint and withcfut force, 
cannot poffibly be confidered as an adiniffibie fub- 
fiituie for thofe admirable pictures of nature and 
truth, which are fo greatly fuperior in the pro- 
ductions of our incomparable bard. 

Agrippina, a tragedy, date 1628, is taken from 
XiPHinNUs, TACiTUs, and Suetonius. The 
fubject is unproductive and never has fucceeded 
on any ftage, notwithftaiiding the various ways it 
has been attempted to be brought forward. May’s 
effort is but weak, and therefore, though it was 
printed at three different periods, it has been but 
iittle known on the flage. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, date 1654. In this 
tragedy May either to manifeft his candour, or his 
reading, has given the names of fix claffical writers,*' 
from v^fhofe works he took this piece, befides having 
followed Daniel, and confuUed two or three 
others; jet with all thefe good materials, fo true it is 
that too many cooks fpoil the broth, he has not been 
able to produce a paffable play. 

The Old Couple, a comedy, date 1658, which 
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aecotopanies the Heir in Do ds ley’s coHectioHj is 
written to expofe the vke of covetoufnefs. It 
abounds^with lingular and iudicrous circiiraftancesg 
and contaiftvS Tome pleafantry and humour. There 
is foaiething well conceived in the circumftance of 
turning the heart of Earthworm from avariciouf* 
nefs to benevolence; but the mode is too fudden for 
it cannot be in nature that rooted covetoufnefs fliould 
find an inilantaneous cure. As to the tricks that are 
introduced, firfi lo perplex and afierwards to unravel 
the plot, they are tiite and hackneyed and excite 
more curiofity than they gratify. If upon ibe whoie^ 
however, it were fimplihed it does nor want reqiii- 
fites to form a good comedy ; but a bmigier could 
not effect and a man of talents would not think 
it worth his while to make the trial. 

Philips and Winstantly aferibe to May 
two other plays; but it is not proved that ore of 
them was ever feen, and it is pro\cd beyond contra- 
diction that the other was printed before May w^as 
born. This poet was a proof ihdi Falstaffs ob- 
fervadon^ fretting and grief pnft> a man up like a 
bladder/’ may be truth, for he lived a life of 
vexation and difappomtiBent, and was perpemaliy a 
prey to the irritability natural to it, yet he enjoyed 

^VOL, IV* H 
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unconquerable health, and grew fo immenfely fat 
that he was choakcd witb his night cap. 

Brome, who was originally a menid fervant of 
JoNSON, had good fenfe enough to avail himfelf of 
as much as would ferve his purpofe of thofe dog- 
matic lefibns, which, in his oftentation of wit his pre- 
ceptor forced upon all thofe who would liften to 
them. JoHsoN ufed to brag that of all his pupils 
Brome had the moft accommodating docility. His 
words are faid to have been that “ Brome made a- 
« very good ufe of the improvement he had ac- 
quired during a long apprenticefliip under fo 
fkilful a maRer.” 

The beft advantage Brome took of Jonson’s 
leffons was to ftudy men and manners ; for, as he had 
Hrength of mind enough to invent his own plots,- 
and good fenfe enough to keep to comedy, which he 
felt to be his proper forte, he found that obfervation 
would anfwer his purpofe, perhaps, better than 
reading. There feeras alfo to have been another 
piece of cunning about him for which he ought to 
be commended. It was that, however he might 
feel himfelf equal to the talk of writing plays, and 
therefore probably find it neceffary to tieafure up 
materials for the undertaking, knowing and perhaps 
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fearing die irafcible temper of JonsoNj he took 
care not to fet.liimfejf upias his rival to any formi- 
dable de^irce, for he produced but one play during 
the life tim« of his maftefo 

This was the A^onliern Lafs^ 1632. It was com- 
mended by verfes from Jon son and others^ and is 
well fpokeii of. Indeed it is faid to be one of the 
beft of this author’s plays, no one of whichj to fay 
truth, ever arrived to any very eminent degree of 
reputation. They all contain true character, found 
language, and natural fituation, and they create in- 
tereft, but none of thefe requifites are given with 
fufficient force to effect the mind materially. This 
comedy was twdee revived, the laft lirne with the 
addition of fongs compofed by Danicl Purcell^ 
and this Teems to be what is wanting to give Baome 
confequence as a dramatic writer. For there is 
juft enough plot and good dialogue in his comedies 
as might fill up the intervals between the longs of 
what we call a comic operao 

His next comedy is dated x.640. It Ls called The 
Sparagits §ardcn^ and is of the complexion of the 
laft ; but it is even lighter; and, as it has never been 
revived with fongs, it tes been'ioft to the theatre for 
ought can learn ever fiucc the firft feafcii. of it-i 

li 2 



reprefehtalion. Ayilipoclc^'^ fame year, fliared ibe 
fame fate. 

The Jovial Crtw is dated 1652. #»This piece 
gives us a coiupicte clue to judge of the meriis of 
this autluTr. It has been frequently revived, and it is 
in the recollection of many of the public,, that em- 
bellidied vith feme i’weet mufic by Arn e* and per- 
formed with great iivength it had a conlideiabie run 
at Covent Garden theaucj at which time the town 
received it as a production full of humourj whim, 
and pleafantry 5 but it mufl be confeiTed, had it not 
been for that mufic, and that ftrength, its pretentions 
are not very far above mediocrity, and after all, as 
we faw it then, it did not come from the hands of 
of Brome, but had been completely altered into a 
ballad opera by one Roome who \vas an undertaker 
for funcraib as well as for ballad operas, and who, 
feme huw or other, oHcudcd Pope and was ihercforG 
introduced into the Dwidatl. 

In the fliaie Roome left the Jovial Creto^ it was 
found uy ! nnc theatrical amateurs, wdio improved 
it fiill further, and it was not till it had received ail 
this improvement that it came out at Covent Garden^ 
at 'which time it was patronized by the celebrated 
and truly amiable fir William Youkg^ whofe 
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heart vras full of focial virtue, and whofe plulan-' 
throp’iv and bciicficeficv have beer, the ilicnie of all 

the. ordite circles in the West Indies and in 

*V 

Engl%\n d. 

The Mad Covple well Matched, 1653, had little 
fuccefs with Brome ; but having broadnefs enaugh 
in its humour to bear the title of The Debauchee, or 
the Cl t'duh’ii-. Cuckold, Mrs. Behn caught at an op- 
portunity fo favourite to the bent of iier genius, aiiT 
brought it fon^aid with fome i’ucccfs luider that 
title. Novella, 1G53, has a good character given it 
by Langbaine and others; but, though it has 
nature and intcreft to a certain degree, I cannot 
think with them that it exceeds many comedies of 
their time. 

The Court Beggar, Lid to have been performed 
in 1632, and printed 1G53, aimoil every 

thing elfe of tins author who fometiraes got beyond 
mediocrity but never arrived at excellence. The 
City Wit, 1653, Damoifclle fame year, The 

Qeeen's Exchange, 1657, which was afterwards re- 
vived under the title of The Royal Exchange, and 
the Erglifk Moor, 1659, known by the fame 

mode of defeription. 

1 tie Love Sick Court, 1658, Covent Garden 
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Weeded, fame year, Nevt Academy, and The 
and Concubine, make up 'he v.'hole of this author’: 
works, not one of uhich pieces '.vil! bear a high 
culogium. In fliort, we nrufl conf'.dcr BaoTifE as a 
creditable author, faithfii to 'aiute. and anttious to 

r ' 

acquire meritorious praife, bu: Lis pioducrlons 

are deficient in that ilren^^th r id force witlicut which 
no production can rnainiaia a pennaoent reputaiioii 
on the ftage. 

The Comtes,- and Sainpn of Miltom, 

give me a title to introduce ih.u g’cat riian into this 
work, which I {hould do ‘o niuch litonger effect 
could my faint praife add the fKiallcft ludre to his 
fplendid reputation; or, that ricco«'aplif]?cd; were 
not the happieft effiifions the mirxi can conceive, or 
the pen tranfinit already anticipated by ihe delight 
of his numerous admirers. 

It will be impofiihic here, even were my incli- 
nation over fo ilrong to enquiie into the variety of 
opinions that have been entertained by diSerent 
■writers of Milton’s public and private conduqt, 
his femiments or their incentives, his actions or 
their motives. Whether his polirica! dirquiiition& 
are to be aferibed to principle or interell, his re- 
ligious doctrines to piety or hypocricy, whether lie 
lived in penury or prorperity, whether he over 
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looked tkc uiilder excellence of fiiavity and foft- 
nefs and w;..' a ’ion* that had not fltill in dandling 
tl-tf ki-i.” -r ’vhnhcr, “he was open and affable, 
“ and* his veri'adou eaiy, chearful, and indruct- 
“ ive.” Wnciher, ii- fliort, atcoidinjj to one great 
man, “ he bore his i::i\fortunes with patience and 
“ refignation, and th-- , alter he was blind, his three 
daughters os'ed to read to him;” or, according to 
another, “ t‘..u he impatient of fuffering, and 
“ that his daugl.‘ers toutU not read at all.” 

We have only to go over the different account-s 
of Milton’s life atid character, and there is no- 
thing contradictory bttt we inufl fnbmit to adknow- 
ledge. He was a catholic, he was a proteftant, he 
was neither. Ke rejected prayer, and therefore 
did not admit rciigion, and yet in his Paradlfe Lojl 
he makes our firil parents pray for a continuation 
of happinei's in a {late of innocence, and for a re- 
fioration of it after the fall. 

As to his political opinions he is on all hands 
allowed to have been to blame, but in this he is as 
much excufed as reprobated. If by one author we 
are told “ that he W'us an acrimonious and furly re- 
« publican, for that he hated all thofe whom he was 
“ required to obey ; that his predominant defire was 
« to deftroy rather than cfLablifh, and that he felt 
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not fo much the love of liberty as repugnance to 
autberity,” all which wouM feem to prove that 
he was mad as well as blind. We are infonned by 
anotherj tliat his moral and religious ctoracter 
were exccyent but certainly piiOied too far; for 
there were feafons enough in his life when his 
zeal carried both to a fanatical height, and when 
he might be faid to have been mad with virtue 
and religion,” which if we allow it is not madnefs 
of the faine colour with the other author’s afferdon. 

Leaving thofe matters and rejecting all enquiry 
wdiether Milton was tall and well made, fhort and 
thick, whether his favourite weapon in the field was 
the rapier or the back fword, or his coiiflant infiru- 
ment in the clofet was the organ or the theorbo, 
whether his mufe vras coy at one feafon and com» 
plying at another, whether, when he wrote, he took 
pen and ink like Mr, Johnson, or fiewed primes 
like Mr. Bates; whether he was a bafliaw in his 
Iioufe and looked upon women with contempt; or 
whether he inftructed and delighted them by the 
charms of his converfation ; let us examine his li- 
terary merit and opinions. 

Going into thefe as far as my circumferibed plan 
will allow I fiialt not be very folicitoiis to induce 
the reader^s belief that Milton, though he might 
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wery naturally fet a high value on Spencer and 
Shaivespear could either confider Cowley a 
great waiter, whofe genius was totally diffimilar to 
his own, Dryoen, whofe foul was formed of 
materials' extremely like that of no 

writer at all. 

Certainly Milton had a high value for foreign 
authors as well ancient as modern, and he was 
qualified more to tafte their beauties than perhaps 
any Englilhman of great genius that then exdted; for 
he knew correctly moll of the living and dead lanL-* 
guages; but this would confirm in him a more com- 
petent power to decide on the merits of his coun- 
trymen unlefs we can believe what has been in- 
fiiiuated that he extolled Cowley becaufe he was 
dead and there was no danger in him, and decried 
Dry BEN becaufe he was living and capable of 
proving a rival. Let us believe that his mind was 
too firm, and his fentioients too fublime to admit 
of fuch unprincipled injuftice, or fuch pitiful 
fluctuation. 

As every thing lyric is in its nature dramatic^ 
dithyrambics having been the origin of the drama^ 
and iync poetty being, as Mxlion exprefles it^ 
wedded to inulic, it willnol be going out of mj way 

VOL. iv^ I 
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to fpeak of Lycidas^ 11 Penferofo^ and L' Allegro. T# 
fay truth, the metre of Mi L t on is evG»ry where mu- 
fical, which is not wonderful, for his father a mu- 
fician, from whom he knew mufic liimfeTF, and at a 
proper tinj^ we fliall fee how ufeful he was to Lawes 
in the original compofition of Ccmvs^ and it will not 
be an offence, I humbly prefame, to affert, though 
poets have written well who, according to the vulgar 
phrafe, have not been able to turn a tune, that 
ftould, by accident, a mufical mind be grafted on 
a poetical one the combined effect, emanating from 
the fame ideas, muft neceffarily be more forcible 
than were it to refult from the collifion of two dif- 
ferent minds however congenial; for it is infallible, 
that the mufician muft lofe fome of the furor of the 
poet, and the poet of the mufician 


^ I knew amufidan of fome eminence who, being engaged to 
compofe mufic, like doers of periodical works, at fo much per 
the words to be provided or written by his employer, and knowing the 
impofTibility of finding correfpondent expreffions for the lines he had 
to fet, for he might as well have compofed a game at crambo, would 
conftantly get the metre into his mind and invent a gavotte, or a jigj^ 
to fuit it, and this mull be done by a mufician of real genius; but 
all the mufical genius upon earth could not do this by words in their 
nature truly lyric ; by the poetry for inftance of Milton or Bryden. 
The alTiftance here mufl. be mutual, for the expreffion of the poetry 
points out the nature ot the mufic requifite for its appropriate de- 
dsration, and the mufic gathers a firength and a beauty from thi* 
eharms of the poetey that infpired it. 
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Lycidas, though a weak and, in fome refpects, an 
incongruous p^oem, fuch <is probably cannot fuftain 
a trial by the fevere laws of criticifm, has never- 
thelefs many beauties ; but I would not have the 
world fo deceived as to imagine that the blemifhes 
of this poem are its imagery, for what w'duld be its 
merit, being lyric, if it had not imagery ? I will not 
allow any writer to criticife lyric poetry who has not 
as Shakespar phrafes it, “ mufic in his foul,” and 
this obfetvation cannot be confidered as illiberal 
fince I accompany it with a declaration that a man 
need not be indifpenfibly a mufician to poCTefs this 
divine quality. 

Critics, verfed even to aufterity in all the nice 
and difcriminating rules by which the nature of 
poetry are fquared and meafured, have my free 
confent to examine an epic poem, a heroic poem, a 
didactic poem ; but when good fenfe, that forbids in 
one inftance, peimits in another, when fancy is un- 
bound and the mind wearied with inllrticiion feeks 
for pleafure, it would be mortification inftead of en- 
joyment not to encourage any latitude within the 
pale of confiliency. 

We are told that in Lycidas ” there are no ef- 
« fufions of real paffion, for that paflion runs not 
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after remote allufions and obfcure opinions;’'' to 
which is added, that w^iere there is lei fare for 
fiction there is little for grief.” What a .blow is 
here aimed at the beauty of oriental poetry that has 
fo long been the delight of the world. 

Let us meet this critic half way; let us fairly 
admit that Milton and his fiiend who was drowned 
were not fliepherds; but does this prove that they 
did not admire the beauties of nature together? 
And if they did is it not very natural that the lofs of 
thole beauties fhould be deplored. 

But it fo happens that this allegory is only fub- 
fervient to truth. Solitude is the abode of melan- 
cholyl In folitude, the feepherd or the poet if you 
will invokes his niufe, which according to thefe ftrict 
injunctions ought to be forbidden too, for no mufe 
literally comes to a poet’s aid, or even hears hiiiit 
He invokes her with fincerity, for he fays 

So may fome gentle mufe 
Wnh lucky words favour my deftined urn, 

And as he pafles turn. 

And bid fair peace be to my fable Ihroud : 

Now this is not only fincere but it is affecting, and 
has a great deal of the heart in it ; but perhaps feme 
cynic may inhft, to fhew what criticifm is, that it is 
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void of feeling and full of felf intereft, for he only 

raifes an urn to his friCnd that fomebody may raife 

one to him. 

% 

% 

If we permit this innovation, for ^ we did not 
we rouft cut up poetry, and particularly lyric poetry, 
by the roots, let us alfo give him leave, elpecially 
as it is a fweet and affecting fentiinent, to fay 

For we weie nurfed upon the felf fame hill, 

Fed tlie fame flov.k by fountuin lhade and rill. 

Together both, ere the Ivgh lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove a-fieki, and both together heard 
What tune the grey. fly winds her fiiltry horn. 

Battening our Hock* with the frefli dews of night, 

Oft, till the dar, that rofe at evening br.ght, 

Towards heaven’s dcfcenthad doped hiswedern w^heeL 

Here is a beautiful truth cxprcfTed by a figure, which 
figure adds innocence to fuendfhip, and contempla- 
tion to fentiment. We know Milton and his 
friend, as our critic fays, never drove a-field, by the 
way the critic has left out the h)'phen, and that they 
had no flocks to batten, but if ihcy obferved thefe 
beautiful objects from a window, or even if they 
made them the theme of their admiration in a chim- 
ney corner, the implied truth remains invincible, and 
the heart irrefiflably admits and partakes the real grief 
occafioned by the reparation of two friends whole 
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minds were fo well fuited to receive and impart re- 
ciprocal delight and inflruction. 

So much for the critical defects of Lycidts. Its 
poetical errors are the errors of inexperience j but 
its beauties are in number and of magnitude enough 
infinitely to overcome both. 

I have faid fo much on the fubject of Lydias^ be- 
caufe one has naturally a greater pleafure to juftify 
than to blame. In the Allegro and the Penferofo as 
there is nothing to blame fo there is nothing to 
jufiify. The difiinctions are uniformly appropriate, 
and the fentiments uniformly beautiful. The plea- 
fure is gay, chearful, and winning, but neither 
thoughtlefs, trifling, or licentious. The melancholy 
is neither four, farcaftic, or morofe, but complacent, 
foothing, and moral. 

Handel, who is every where unequal, except 
in Acts and Galatea^ has fet fome paflages of thefe 
poems wonderfully, and others mod unworthily in- 
deed. Perhaps, which appears to have been his fault 
every where, he has attempted at the effect without 
feeling the fentimeiu ; but this will be placed in a 
better light hereafter. In the mean time, while fome 
critics find melancholy in Milton’s mirth, and 
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others mirth in his melancholy, for that the Allegro 
begins with a deprecation of fadnefs rather than an 
inova^on to chearfulncfs, and vice verfa^ let us reft 
fatisfied' with tafting the beauties of two of the 
fweeteft and moft winning poems thabever graced 
Englifii literature, 

Samjon Agonijles^ which was altered into an 
oratorio by doctor Morelle, into which Handel 
introduced fume very good mufic, nay, the doubt 
is among his admirers, who knew heft how to judge 
of its merits, whether this or Judas Maccabeus be 
his heft oratorio, was not intended by Milton for 
reprefentation, nor indeed is it capable of it. 

It is however the belt calculated fubject for an 
oratorio of any that has ever been treated ; for, 
without any violence or impropriety it naturally 
mixes the holy and the profane, and Voltaire 
has fo well taken this advantage of it that he has 
not only well adapted it to the itage, but has ren- 
dered it a good vehicle for mufic, which Milton 
never dreamt of; for, as he knew from the fubjeci 
it could not with propriety be reprefented, he has 
written rhe whole in blank verfe, making the an- 
cients his model, and appearing fearful, left this 
claffical fpecies of tragedy ftiould be confounded 
with common interludes. 
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To fay truth Samfon is not a tragedy but a 
morality, formed upon the principles of ^Sschylus^ 
Sophocles, and Euripides ; to which fpecres of 
tragedy Milton is very felicitous that his readers 
fliould give” the preference, though in his chorus^ 
becaiife he could not imitate them feparatcly, for 
they feparately difsgteed, he has literally takeiij as 
nearly as the opportuniiy would permit, the manner 
of all 

Though fomething primitive runs through every 
part of Milton, yet it is wonderful that he, who 
knew the latitude and the liberality of the living as 
well as the dead languages, fliould ferioufly prefer 
the ancient tragedy with its incumbrance of a 
chorus,*’ as Johnson truly fays, to the modern* 
The beft authors find numbcrlefs difficulties in the 
way of making a tragedy natural; and, as every 
thing that appeals to the fenfc muft be more perfect 
as it approaches to nature,, fo tragedy being nature 
reprefented, every extraneous and auxilliary intro- 
duciion that does not ftrengthen the action, advance 
the intcreil, or facilitate the plot, is an impediment 
inffead of an afliflance, and therefore Milton*s po- 
iitionin this muft be radically wrong; but his learn- 
ing was auftere, and his prejudices were bigotry, and 
thus his objects were rather grandeur than greatoefs^ 
his language rather beauty than paffieo* 
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On the merits of Paradife Lojl I fhall be very 
fliort. out of my province ; and, if it were 

not, all obfervation is now needlefs. No book 
ever found the level of its own intrinfic fame fo 
correctly as this ; and, though we have been taught 
to deplore that it fold for a pityful fum, and that in 
fpight of the exertions of Dry den, whofe conduct 
upon this occafion mull have been very amiable if 
Milton thought him no poet, the arts of book- 
fellers, and many other popular inducements, years 
elapfed before any imprelTion of confequnce was 
vended ; yet nothing tells its own ftory fo plain as 
the hillory of this work. 

Paradife Lojl was written in a ftyle above com- 
mon comprehenfion, and the learned alone knew its 
value. Thefe are not always able, nor indeed willing 
to patronize literature ; and therefore a book, which 
muft be publicly taught before it can be publicly 
underftood, muft naturally make a very flow pro- 
grefs even towards notoriety ; but, this attained, it 
requires ftill more to give it celebrity, which it 
cannot arrive at till it be both univerfally read and 
felt; and, as it happens that Paradife Lojl cannot 
poffibly be tafted by a twentieth part, perhaps a 
much larger proportion, of thofe who have either 
willingly or compulftvely gone through it, its tardy 
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approach to general encouragemenr is very eafily 
accounted for; and thus will this greats this won- 
derful, this divine poem, though now in all li- 
braries, *and indeed in all pockets, except the 
application of a few quotations, remain alone for 
ever, a delicious feaft for men of ftrong genius and 
profound erudition. 

Thofe who have not;dared to hint their doubts as 
to the merit of Paradije Lojl, for fear of betraying 
their ignorance, have, however, pretty well mani- 
fefted it by their indifcriminate reprobation of Para- 
dife Regained; which would have no place in any 
library could it with decency be expunged from the 
works of Milton. It is not fo powerful a poem 
by a great difference as the other, it has, however, 
many beauties ; but, as thefe were not fo plainly 
within the comprehenfion of general readers as the 
faults, they have chofen to declare that it contains 
no beauties at all; and thus while they fancy they 
do juflice on Milton by decrying his work, they 
blindly do jullice on themfelves by expofing their 
own folly to the world’s derifion, 

I have now only to fpeak of Comus ; a pro- 
duction which, as a drama, has Iseen generally con- 
demned, but highly commended as a piece of 
■writing. I cannot fee how a mafque may be cri- 
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ticifed by critical dramatic rules, being a fpecies of 
entertainment in which the author is permitted to 
refort to fupernaturai 'agency and bring forward 
whatever may recreate and delight the fancy. A 
forcerer ^:er upon the watch to enfnare the inno- 
cent, a blamelefs woman betrayed into his power, 
and a protecting fpirit who watches ov^r her and 
averts her danger, are characters that ferve to create 
an intereft and fecure it, and therefore nothing can be 
more perfectly dramatic taken in a general fenfe. 

It has been objected to the flory that it is not 
probable. “ As far as the action is merely human,” 
fays doctor Johnson, “it ought to be reafonable, 
“ which can hardly be faid of the conduct of the 
“ brothers ; who, when their fifter finks with fatigue 
“ in a pathlefs wildernefs, wander both away to- 
“ gether in fearch of berries too far to find their 
“ way back, and leave a helplefs lady to all the fad- 
“ nefs and danger of folitude.” 

Now it fo happens that, impoffible as all this 
may appear, it is a fact ; for it happened to lord 
Exacly and Mr. Egerton, fons of the earl, 
of Bridgewater, and their fifter. They were 
paffing through a place called Heywood Foreft in 
Herefordshire, and were benighted, and at 
length the lady was loft. This being told to the ear! 
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on their arrival, after many difficulties, at Ludlow 
Caftle, which was their refidence, Milton was re- 
quefted to form the ftory^nto a mafque. Lawes 
was employed to compofe the mufic, who per- 
formed himfelf the attendant fpirit 


^ V7h^t we ought exactly to credit upon this head it is difficult 
to fay. Lawes is in general fuppofed to have compofed th^ 
siiufic of Comus. It is faid that m this tafic Milton very ma- 
terially alTifled him ; which he certainly might have done as he 
learnt mufic of his father; but v/t are alfo told that Ives as well 
as Lawes was concerned in it^ and that they had each a hun- 
dred pounds for their trouble ; by the way if this was the truth 
they paid»^ better price for miific at that time than they do now^ 
but we are given further to underhand that four gentlemen of the 
king’s band were alfo invited to afirO: at the reprefentation ; and, 
being fet down previoully to a collation where each had a covered 
plate lain for him, upon withdrawing the covers every man found 
forty pieces of gold “ of their mailer’s coin/’ fays the hiflorian, 
for the firfl difh I ” All this, however, feems to wear an air more 
of plaufibility than truth ; for there were but five fongs originally 
in Comus, two of which, Sweet Echo, and Sabrina Fair, are un* 
doubtedly the compofition of Lawes. I think it more rational, 
cither to put Ives out of the queRlon, or to fuppofe that he was one of 
the gentlemen of the chapel, and that he affilted at the performance ; 
for Lawes had certainly a great influence in the earl of Bridge™ 
water’s family. He taught lady Alice Egerton, and there is 
BO doubt but that, having fo fair an opportunity, he prevaiiedon 
Milton to write the mafque to favour his interefl, for he was per™ 
ihitted to dedicate it to the young lord in his own name, and in the 
, dedication he intimates that the author flands aloof, for he fays that 
it is a legitimate offspring, although not openly acknowledged by its 
author. On this account I think it is very unlikely that he had any 
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Comiis^ as it was performed at Ludlow Caftle^ 
tells clearly and literally this hiftory. Lord Bn ac l 
Mr. Egerton and kdy Alice Egerton, were 
actually the actors as well as the real perfons to 
whom‘^the difafter happened; and, after Comus is 
difeomfitted, which is the fabled part of the workj 
or taking it literally after their danger and diftrefs 
arc paft, which might have been effected by a com-* 
iBon guide, they are introduced firft to the inha- 
bitants of the town of Ludlow, who were na- 
turally alarmed at their abfence, and afterwards to 
their friends, fo that, had the riot been that ill ma- 
naged merriment, the lady originally fufpected. 

Such as the jocund Sute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the ioofe unletteied hinds, 


alToclate at all; for he was fuffered, as mofl muficians rldiculoufly 
are, to alter the author. Inflead of the w'ords 

So may’ft thou be tranflated to the fkies. 

And give refounding grace to ail heaven’s harmonies. 

He facetioufly made it, fidler like, 

So may’ll thou be tranfplanted to the fkies, 

And hold a counterpoint to ail heavens harmonies. 

This may convince us that Milton had not only a great deal of 
forbearance but was very accommodating ; for it is not likely that he 
who made the pun could have written the dedication, and in this cafe 
Tawes feems to have been to Milton what Lullt was ta 
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When for their teeming flocks, and granges fullj, 
In wanton dance they praife is-he bounteous PAWp 
And thank the gods amifs. 


The fituation would have been the fame; for^ 
fays file, 

I fliould be loath 

To meet the rudenefs, and fwilled infolence 
Of fuch late waffaikrs ; )et Oh where elfe 
Shall I inform my umicquainted feet, 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood. 


In fhort, confider it as an entertainment written 
for a private family, than which nothing at that time 
could be more common, it is fully anfwerablc to 
every purpofe ; for the ftage, it would have been 
too tame and deftitute of variety; but, at any rate, 
it contains the firfi; principle of all that wonderful 
fubtility of reafon and reflection, fo varioufly turned 
and tranfmuted in Paraiife Lojl. 

I fliall, therefore, leave Comus till we come to it 
in the ftate it was prepared by D lto n for the ftage, 
principally out of Milton; and embellifhed with 
the delicious raufic of Arne, and only fay, by way 
of an humble tribute of efteein to the memory of 
its author, that, while one celebrated writer fays 
cannot be brought to wiih that “ Mi ltd n had been 
« a rhymer,” which, heaven knows he was, and an 
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iacompara'ble oncj and another, that he was great. 

ratker than iifeful,’' in his particular career the 
world has feen nothing like his poetry that has fo 
proudly emulated the ancients, that the longer lan- 
guage endures the more he will be admired, that his 
talents were fo commanding he wrote for pofterity 
more than for the time he lived in, and that future 
ages, as they entwine the wreath of erudition, 
fhall decorate it with the names of Homer and 
Milton. 

Cowley, a moft fingular and extraordinary 
w^riter, who produced a great deal to amufc the 
fancy and but little to fix the mind, claims a place 
here on account of his having written a pafioral 
called Love's Riddle^ and a comedy under the title 
of The Guardian^ and afterwards revived and called 
The Cutter of Coleman Street. 

I ihall not imitate an eminent biographer, who 
laments that he cannot afeertain whether Cowley’s 
father was a fectary or not, but adds very fagacioiiny 
that whatever he was, as he died before his fon was 
born that fon was necefiarily brought up by his 
mother; on the contrary I fhall take a review, a fhort 
one itmufi be, of his works, and more particularly 
thofc that fall regularly under my notice. 
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I look upon Cowley to have been the reverfe 
of Shakespear, for he deftroyed a fervid and 
fplendid genius by running it into every thing quaint 
and fantaftic* inftead of permitting it to indulge 
itfclf in fimplicity and fublimity. Thus his ideas 
are mature in childhood, and childifli in oid age, for 
forty nine might be called fo in Cowley who cx- 
haufted his mind as fome do their conftitutions. 

His fancy was perpetually upon the ftretch, and 
he for ever fliunned what fhould intereft the heart 
for that which could only aftonifh the imagination ; 
and yet, with tinfel, quaintnefs, and moft tormenting 
■ expletives, we find him now and then a wonderful 
poet. He has been very properly ftylcd the greateft 
of the metaphyfical writers, and the grand fervice this 
has done mankind is, that, being the greateft he was 
neceffarily the laft ; for the rilk of foaring after him 
began to cool the fervour of his imitators, and they 
wondered to find that a purfuit after truth and 
nature, which was to be accompliflied without any 
hazard, could captivate thofe minds with delight _ 
which it had hitherto been their ftudy to ftrike with 
aftonifliment. 

Strained hyperboles, and unnatural fictions, per- 
vade the works of Cowley. They are full of 
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images, tinfel, conceits, and tropes. Whether he 
addrefs a miflrefs, a god*, or a paffion, the object is 
likened ^o every thing in and out of nature. His 
mufe profeffes all manner of trades and callings, and 
his mind is a complete mufeura of qualities, and yet 
when you do admire him he is greatly beautiful. 
See how he foars above Pindar, and the next 
minute finks and grovels in the bathos. 

Begin tlie fong and ftrike the living lyre : 

Lo how the years to come, a numerous and veil fitted quirCj 
All hand in hand do decently advance. 

And to my fong with fmooth and equal meafurc dance 
While the dance iafls, how long foe^cr it be. 

My mufick’s voice fhall bear it company. 

Until all gentle notes be drowned 
In the laft trumpet’s dreadful found. 

But Hop my mufe— 

Hold thy pegafus clofely in 
Which does to rage begin — 

^Tis an unruly and a hard mouthed horfe— 

’Twill no un&ilful touch endure. 

But flings writer, and reader too, that fits not fure 


Is not this a madman firft in a lucid intcrvalj and 
afterwards in a paroxyfm of frenzy. Addisonj 
fpeaking of his poem called the M.iJlT€js fays^ ob- 
ferving the cold regard of his miftrefs's eyes, and 
at the fame time their power of producing love 
in him, he confiders them as burning glafles made 

VOL. iV. 
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made of ice. Finding himfelf able to live in the 
“ great-eft extremities of love, he concludes the 
torrid zone to the habitable. 

See how Cowlet makes muficians of the ele- 
mentS} and fairly qualifies them to fing a glee in 
four parts. Speaking of order as it rofe out of 
Chaos he fays, 

The ungoverned parts no correfpondence knew ; 

An artlefs war from thwarting motions grew, 

*Till they to number and fixed rules were brought ; 

Water, and air, he for the tenor chofe, 

Earth made the bafs, the treble flame arofe. 

For hyberbole, Martinus Scriblerus is a fool 
to Cowley. 

By every wind that comes this way? 

Send me at leaft a figh or two ; 

Such and fo many I’ll repay 

As fliall themfelves make winds to get to you- 


But to have done with this fcnfible madman. 
Whatever excellence there may be found in the 
different parts of Cowley, to whatever heights he 
may have arrived in bis flights of fancy, whatever 
real gems may be hid among his foil ftones and his 
tinfel, all our refearches are curiofity without grati- 
fication, and toil without profit. His works are like 
a meteor burnt out, that aftonifhed beholders with its 
glare while it laftedj but, its influence once over, it 
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has ever fmce remained tjie ruin of what it was, a 
dull opaque body, incapable of emitting fire, or re- 
flecting Bght. 

Loves Riddle, written when Cowley was but 
fifteen, is a pafloral and has had the advantage, if it 
may be called fo, of much indifcriminate praife, 
throughall which we fet, however, that it was a very 
puerile performance. Doctor Johnson fays it is of 
the pafloral kind which,” fays he, “requires no ac- 
“ quaintance with the living world, and therefore, 
“ being compofed while the author was yet at fchool, 
“ it adds little to the wonders of his minority.” It 
muft be noticed that Cowley, like Pope, lifped 
in numbers. 

The Guardian, "viVich. Cowley fays was neither 
written nor acted but rough drawn by him and re- 
peated by the fcholars, was fitted to the ftage after 
a time under the name of The Cutter of Coleman 
Street ; but it is furelya very poor play, and, if by 
this time its author had acquired an acquaintace 
with the living world, he has treated men and man- 
ners fo clumfily that he might as well have kept to his 
fawns and his fatyrs. It was very ill received, but 
his friends had adroitnefs enough to palliate his dif- 
grace by alferting that the fall of the piece was owing 
to a miftaken, notion that it was a party bufinefs.. 
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So much for Cowley, one of the moll: extra- 
ordinary genuifes, as they are called, -this kingdom 
has produced; but it fhould feem that, his talent 
was fire and not genius ; and the greateft admirers 
of Cowl;^.y muft allow that whatever fervour, 
thought, conception, or other ftriking quality there 
may be in his works there cannot be found the 
fainteft ray of folid immutable judgement. 
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CHAP V. 


WALLER, THE THREE KILLIGREWS, AND OTWAY. 


"Waller, who was the re%'erfe of Cowley, who 
fo far from foaring fcarcely crept, and whofe mufe 
inftead of imbibing the aqua vitx of poetry was as 
infipid as that water which was his conftant beverage, 
has a claim to be mentioned here on account of 
having brought on the ftage, with alterations, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's play called The M.aid'& 
Tragedy. 

I have no room here to Ihew in what manner 
Waller contrived all his life to gain the favour 
of oppofite interefts; by what means he efcaped 
punifhment for having been concerned in a plot in 
favour of the king ; how he managed always to be 
in parliament ; how he made the pliable materials 
that had been acceptable to Charles the firft, ac- 
ceptable to Cromwell, and afterwards to Char- 
les the fecond ; how he found means daftardly to 
defert his friends and patrons in diftrefs, and to 
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poffels their favour in profperity ; thefe are above 
the arts of an ordinary man, out they are beneath 
the dignity of an honeft one. ^ 

Waller’s famous anfwer to Charles the fe- 
cond, when he pointed out the difparity between 
the panegyric on Cromwell and the congratulation 
on his relloration, that “ Poets fucceed better in 
“ fiction than in truth,” was as. unworthy the poet 
as the man, and fliews there was lefs art in the crime 
than in its juftification. Poetry has nothing to do 
with literal fiction, it only employs figurative fiction 
to embellifli literal truth. 

Was this the part W-«~ller took upon this oc- 
cafion ? Noj his conduct was bafe and venal. After 
fpeaking, writing, and acting, in defence of his in- 
jured king, while there was a chance of redrefs for 
him, in which cafe the poet would have reaped the 
reward of proftituted praife, for furely praife fo 
attained is proftituted, the moment the royal influ- 
ence began to droop, by means of colonel Scroop, 
who had married his lifter, and his own mother, who 
was related both to Cromwell and to Hampden,. 
he attempted at conciliating the ufurper’s favour and; 
fucceeded. His favourable and dutiful fentiments 
towards hi? king were inftantly loft and forgotten. 
He not only framed the panegyric in which he 
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tacitly juftifies the deftruction of the church, the 
murder of the king, ind the tumult and opprelfion 
in which the nation were involved, but he followed 
up, not the effufion of a poet, but the dark, con- 
certed, meditated defign of a rebel to his country, 
by his poem on the war with Spain, in which he 
both attempts to induce the nation to offer the 
ufurper the crown, and ufes every polEble infinu- 
ating argument to procure his acceptance of it *. 

He takes the moment when the nation is warm 
after the Spanifli defeat and fays. 

Let the brave generals divide that bough, 

Our great Protector has fuch wreaths enough ; 

Itis conquering head has no more room for bays : 

Then let it be as the glad nation prays j 
Let the rich ore fore with be melted down. 

And the ftate fixed by making him a crown : 

With ermine cUd, and purple, let him hold 
A royal feptre, made of Spanifh gold. 

The poetry of Waller was greatly admired in 
its time, for it was inovation, introdneed with fo 

♦ This Cromwell, from motives of policy, refufed; but, to 
prove that his intention was to rule as a defpotic monarch, he pro-, 
jected at this time Ms curious expedition againfl S?ai^ in hopes to 
be enabled by foreign fpoil, to efeblifh his government in what form 
and upon what principle he might think proper, without having re« 
coiirfe to coiinfels or parliaments ; and for this projected fcheme he 
is faid, abfurdly enough without doubt, to have taken a hint from 
one of Di plays. 
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much the more cunning as that it feemed to fet up 
nature againft art* The metaphyfical .poetry had 
wound up aftonilhment till the firing cracked; and 
Waller, to afliinae to himfelf an air of originality^ 
hoped to get immortal fame by reconciling poetry 
to truth and nature; but, unfortunately, not having 
foul enough for the undertaking, he became very 
foon what the painters call a mannerift, and fat him- 
fclf down contentedly under an idea that he had 
arrived to the utmoft perfection in the imitation of 
nature, whereas he ought to have confidered that 
nature is inimitable* In Qiort, as Cowley har- 
monized bis numbers out of their melody, Wal- 
ler melodized his out of their harmony ; and thus^ 
by neglecting every thing nervous and fpirited, his 
venal productions excepted, which are defpifed an- 
other way, he has left nothing behind him but an 
ingenious and elegant collection of lullabies. 

The Maid*s Tragedy was altered by Waller 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, but had little 
fuccefs* He points out in the prologue how the 
audience may diftinguifli between his writing and 
that of the original authors. 

In this old play, v/ hat’s new we have expreffed 
In rlummg verfe, diftinguitlied from the reft: 

That as the Rhone its hafty way does make 
(Not mingling waters) through Geneva’s lakft 
So, having here the different Hyles in view. 

You may compare the former with the new. 
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This is enough to Ihew that it is a ftrasge patch- 
U’ork bufinefs, which it turned out, for it was foon 
withdrawn and has liever been refumed. 

Waller alfo made fome alterationSi with the 
affiftance of the earl of Dorset, in Mrs. Philips’s 
tragedy of Pompey ; which, at the inftance of lord 
Orrery fhe had tranflated from Corneille. 
The lady took offence at this and in revenge ridi- 
culed Waller’s double rhimes, and itmuft be con- 
feffed fuccefsfully enough. Indeed thefe and others 
were points in which this poet might eafily have 
been aflailed. His numbers are fmooth in general, 
though feldom mufical, but his rhimes are weak, the 
expletive do frequently occurs, and there are many 
other radical objections to his poetry. Hyperbole 
may be vaped as well as poignant; labouring at 
triflles to make them important turns to dullnefs; 
in fhort, if Cowley’s mufe was a coquette and a 
romp, Waller’s was a prude and full of mock 
modcfly; and thus in different ways they equally 
difguft; one is bold, the other precife; one carelefs, 
volatile, and forward, attracts only a tranfient re- 
gard ; the other conceited, felf-fufScient, vain and 
hypocritical, foon experiences, in fpight of the little 
regard fire had attracted, cold neglect, and palling 
indifference. 

VOL. IV. ^ U 
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During the reigns of Chasles the firft and 
(Charles the fecond, flouriOred three Killi- 
GREws, Tons of fir Robert Ki lligrew, or Kit. 
LEGREW, all of them play wrights, and in other re- 
fpccts men of fome celebrity. Sir William 
Ki LLIGREW, the elder brother, was a very con- 
fpicuous adherent of Charles the firft. He was 
very early made governor of Pendennis Caftle in 
Falmouth Haven, and put in command of the whole 
Weftern militia. 

After this he was brought to <;gurt and placed 
jmmpdiately about the king’s perfon, and he had 
the command of two troops of guards for the fafety 
of his royal mafter during the war with the parlia- 
ment. He became, however, an obfcure character 
in the general troubles, and we know but little of 
him till Charles the fecond, anxious to fiiew at- 
tention to an old fervant of his father, or as fome 
fay out of regard to his brother Thomas, for 
Charles was not remarkable for gratitude, re- 
ftored him to the poll of gentleman uftier of the 
privy chamber, which he had held under the late 
king, and afterwards created him the queen’s vice 
chamberlain, which honourable fituation he en- 
joyed twenty-two years, during which time the world 
are indebted to him, befides other literary produc- 
tions, for fiive dramatic pieces. 
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Of thefc plays we do not find any very favour- 
able mention^ and indeed they feem to have been 
written more to employ leifure time than as claims 
to public favour; nay fo humble was his opinion 5^5 
to his merit that it was with difficulty he could be 
prevailed upon to publifh one of his plays, called 
The Imperial Tragedy^ and at laft would not fuffet 
his name to be affixed to it* As for the reft of his 
pieces which are Pandora^ Ormafdcs^ Selindra^ and 
The Siege of Urbin; Thefc were all fpoken well 
of by Waller, Stapleton, and Car lets, and 
printed in i 666 * 

Thomas Killigrew, commonly known by 
the name of king Charles’s jefter, produced ten 
plays. They were principally written for hus amufe- 
meat when he was abroad ; and not, as it was ge- 
nerally imagined, in quality of manager of his own 
theatre, for it is pretty clear, as we have feen, that 
he never had one a 


♦ Sir John Denham’s facetious copy of verfes, on Killigrew’s 
return from his embaify at Vi n ice, comes up to pretty nearly a proof 
of this ; for had las plays been written for the theatre the opportunity 
of being witty on it is fo palpable that he could not have miliaken it. 
The lines are well known, bat will nevertliekfs bear infertion. 

Our refiiknt Tom 
From Venice is 

And has left all the ilatefmen behind him 
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The hiftory of Killigrew, and that he fol- 
lowed Charles the feconci in exile, .and returned 
with him, that he was groom of the bed chamber, 
and continued in high favour with the king, and had 
accefs to him when he denied himfelf to the fird 
characters in the kingdom, is perfectly well drawn. 
He had fuch lively parts, and was a man of fucb cx- 
centricity and peculiar humour that he was a perfect 
counterpart to Charles ; and, having been ad- 
mitted to habits of freedom and familiarity during 
their refidence abroad, he was fufFered to go foir.e- 
tiihes mod unwarrantable lengths in the liberties he 
took. There is a dory told that he came to the 
king drefied like a pilgrim ; and, being alked where 
he was going, he anfwered to fetch Oliver Crom- 
well from hell to take care of the affairs of the 
nation, for that his fucceffor took no care at all 
of them. 


Talks at the fame pitch 
Is as wife, and as rich, 

And juft where you left him youll dnd him. 

But who fays he’s not 
A man of much plot, 

May repent of this falfe accufatiOn ; 

' Having plotted^and penned 
Six plays, to attend 
Oh the farce of his negociatioit. 

This is not correct, for he wrote nine plays while he abroad^ 
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His plays feeras not at all to have been per. 
formed, and fome of them appear to have been 
brought out at fir William Dave Manx’s theatre, 
which completely diferedits bis having been ma- 
nager of the king’s company. The Prifomrs^ 1663, 
was a tragedy, but we know nothing of its fuccefs. 
On this play and Claracilla, a tragi-comedy, fome 
recommendatory verfes arc faid to have been writtea 
by Cartwu iGiiT, and others. 

The Princefs, tragi-comedy, which was written at 
Naples, is a romantic thing and was taken from a 
traditional Neapolitan ftory. The Pilgrim was- 
written at Paris, but is very little calculated for 
reprefentation. The Parfons Wedding. This co- 
medy was certainly performed firft in 1664, but 
whether by Daven amt’s company or Killi- 
GREw’s we have no account; and now, to make 
amends for the want of women on the flage previous 
to the eftablilhment of thefe companies, it was re- 
vived at the the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Field’s, 
and performed entirely by women, with a new pro- 
logue and epilogue, fpoken by Mrs. Marshall 
in men’s cloaths. 

By this play we pretty Well get at Killigle%v's 
real merit, which feems to have been no more than 
a general predilection for literature, and perhaps 
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dramatic literature in particular. The Parfoiis 
Weddmgj '\vith the help of the fciffars and the pafle 
pots is little more than a mixture of The Antiqimy^ 
Ram Alleys The Englijh Rogiie^ and other things 
which furni&ied the materials afterwards for Womans 
a Riddle^ a play which, as we fhall fee hereafter^ 
Bullock and Savage held a dirpiited right in; 
but which came, and indeed fo did all the refl, from 
a Spanifir play called' Dama Dnende^ which was 
tranflated by Mrs. Price, wife to one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer. It is a fprightly comedy, and 
when you have faid that you have faid all. 

Cecilia and Clorinda^ of which there is a firfl 
and fecond part, making two plays. Thefe were 
written abroad, and one of them appears to have 
been performed at Da ven an t's theatre in 1664, 
Thomafo^ or the Wanderer^ is a comedy alfo in two 
parts, or rather two comedies on the fame fubject, 
one of thefe %vas performed, feme fay they were 
both. The plot is ftolen from various things, one 
part of it in particular from Jonson's Volpone^ and 
another from a poem of Carew, which theft Kil- 
LiGREw acknowledges. Thefe plays, together with 
t\‘0 others on one fubject called Edlamira her 
Drmnh were all publiflied in 1664. 

Dr. Henry Kxlliorew was ayearyoungef 
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than his brother TKoiit,AS. He got early into high 
preferment in the church, for at the age of thirty he 
had taken the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
vras immediately appointed chaplain to the duke of 
York, and given a flail in Weflminfter Abbey. 
He was like his brothers, faithful to the Royal Fa- 
mily, and fuffered with them; but, on the reftoration 
he was made almoner to the duke of York, fii- 
perintendant of his chapel, rector of Wheathamfted 
in Hertfordshire, and maftcr of the Savoy, 
which place he retained fifty years. 

As this is the only Henry Killigrew of 
eminence that we know of at that time, it has been 
naturally conjectured that he was the patentee, but 
there is certainly no credible reafon to be given for 
this furmife. It is true that he was a long time fta- 
tionary and might have attended to any purfuit of 
that kind ; but Ije would in fuch cafe probably have 
embelliOied his theatre with bis writing, having 
given one very good fpecimen of his dramatic 
abilities, and again fuch an undertaking might have 
been confideyed as incompatible with the fanctity 
of his character. 

The only play he produced was written at the 
age of feveiueen, and it was confidcred as a very 
extraordinary effort. It was written for the enters 
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tainraeiit of the king and queen at York Houfe, on 
the nuptials of lady Mary ViLLiEP.s and lord 
Charles Herbert, and was afterwards performed 
at Blackfriers, when it was highly extolled by all the 
wits, but particularly, fays my author, by Jon son, 
but this happens to be impoffible for Jon son died 
the year before. 

Cleanlier^ the principal character in the play is 
reprefented as feventecn years of age, and when a 
critic obferyed that it was a moft ridiculous piece of 
abfurdity for fuch a youth to exprefs himfelf in lan- 
guage that became a man of thirty, adding that it 
was monftrous and impoffible. Lord Falkland 
replied that nothing could be fo abfurd and ridi- 
culous as the remark, for that, fo far from being 
monRrous and impOilible for one of feventeen to 
utter fuch feniiments, it was perfectly in nature, 
iince the author wrote the whole play when he w'as 
no older. This play was afterwards publifhed with 
many impro^'ements, under the title of Pallantus 
end Eudora. I have already mentioned that this 
gentleman was father to the celebrated Mifs Anne 
Killigrew, who was efteemed as well for her 
virtues as for her poetry and painting. 

We are now come to Otway, a weak and un- . 
fortunate man, and a great ahd extraordinary writer. 
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Otway, though liberally educated, feerns to have 
been poor front his infancy, hie early i.r itre cona- 
menced actor 'aad cotnpleiely failed. Ti. ms beta 
generaily agreed that writing and rcting depend 

upon dikici'crr ^'kcuitiC-s, i rxi p-”'’. GfitncsriOfirj 
face, and voice^cugr.t to be elrayfi at the coornaud 
of an actor is beyond contradiciion ; ai'id5 wben it 
fo happens that au actor fails in ihefe rcquifjtes it is 
clcaily impoiTible that he can acquire reputation 
on the ilages but there is fomething alfo in mindj con- 
ceptions and knowiedge of nature and the heart; 
whichj if an author manifefts in his writings an actor 
is compelled to exprefs. 

It has been remarked, by way of fetdng the 
matter right, that the author has watched the hearty 
and the actor contemplated the face ; but I cannot 
narrow the queftion to fo thin a colfclufiDn. Is it 
unnecciTary then that an actor fhould feci and think? 
Is action and gefliculation all the requifites he has 
occafion for ? Will any body venture to declare this 
who has feen Garrick in Lear, or HanileL Barrv 
in Othello, Shuter in the Mifer, Macicck^ in 
Shylock, King in Lord-Ogleby, Mrs. Clive in 
the Widow Blackacre, or Mrs. Siunoxs in ?/Irs* 
Bcverleyn or the Grecian Daughter? For I c erf t 
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care whence the inftances come fo they are but 
ftrong and in nature. 

Upon occafions like thefe, actors will fometimes 
give a force and a truth to a character beyond what 
the author himfelf had conceived, and I could name 
literal inftances of it. Let it not then be credited 
that an actor is but a mere vehicle, a conveyance. 
Many that pafs for actors indeed are but little more 
but the eminent requifites are ftrongly mental, and 
require a great deal that good authors have, and a 
great deal that they want ; and it is upon this ac- 
count that, while the ftage has been inundated by 
authors for two hundred years, many of them men 
of great talents, the world has feen but one Bet- 
terton, and one Garrick. 

Otway was perpetually in all manner of diftrefs 
and difquiet. , His eafinefs of temper made him too 
kind, and his poverty too accommodating ; and thus 
he was always wafting his wit for the amufement of 
wealthy fools, and accepting his reckoning by way 
of recompence. His companions were profligate 
men, fuch as would bring him into fcrapes and 
there leave him. One of thefe my lord Plymouth, 
an illegitimate fon of Charles the fecond, pro- 
cured him a comet’s commiffion and fent him into 
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Flanders ; but he foot? left the army and returned 
mod miferably poor, and confequently deferted, till 
he brought out a play which afforded him a tenv 
porary fupply. 

It was at this time he was illiberally handled by 
Rochester in his SeJJion of (he Poets; but he 
went on diffipating what he had, and driving to earn 
more, to follow the fame game, in which he played 
a deep flake indeed ; for he loft his health, his in- 
dependancy, and his confequence; till, at length, 
before he had attained his thirty-fifth year, funk into 
the mod abject poverty, hunted by inexorable cre- 
ditors, deferted by all the world, and loathfome to 
himfelf, he died, as we are told, by fwallowing part 
of a roll which he was enabled to purchafe by the 
cafual charity of a perfon who met him and had 
known him in better days *, 


^ Dr, Johnson with great propriety has taken fome pains to 
afeertain the probability of this fact. He fays he hopes it is not 
true, and that there is ground of better hope from Pope, who 
lived near enough to be informed, and who relates in Spencer’s 
Memorials that Otway died of a fever he caught by a violent 
purfuit of a thief that had robbed one of his friends,” For the 
fake of humanity let us admit this account rather than the other. 
It will nor, hovever, wipe off the ftain of his being deferted by thofe 
fie had delighted in company, or thofe whofe caufe he had nobly 
defended from innate principki of zealous loyalty. But this is not 
to be wondered at for, at that time, the reward of lojaity was 
poverty and neglect. 
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If this be true whal fiiall v/e fay of the times in 
which he lived ? lie has bt:en cailcd the Eiiglifh 
Racine *^**5 the poet of the heai'lj and the tender 
Otway ;^yel was Waller for Qaiie’dng a umrper 
and afierwaids belying his principles^ loaded wiiii 
pentions and prefenneiits ; while OtwaYj who 
melted the heart;, and refined into nature what the 
mathematical poets had fquared by rules of art, was 
as poor as a beggar, and fufFocated by an efFufion 
of gratitude in return for an act of charity. 

The dramatic pieces of Otway were produced 
in the following fucceffion. Alcibiades 1675. This 
tragedy is faid by feme to have been taken from 


^ Voltaire is extreme!/ hurt that Otway tliould be compared 
to Rag SITS. He criticifes the Orphan^ holdnL Hamlet as ^ 
parallel to it in the fame way that Flu iarck coinpaies ‘his heroes. 
But he is fare to attack a poet only where he may be hit. He fays, 
The Oipban is indecent, that the waggiili part of the audience 
have rcafoA to expect that the marriage is to be confuinmated on 
(he iUgc, and that if the reader find any impropriety in thiSj^ it is 
** more than the author did, for with the fume fimplicity with which 
he wrote tne play, he dedicatedit to the Euchefsof Cleveland, 
and congraiuluted her on having uvo illegliiniate children by 
Charles the fecendT' But tak, fevere as it is in the eye of a 
a fuperficial reader, is mere cavil. Ke dared not, as a genius and a 
fchokr, to exatuine the beauties of Otway^s language, for had he 
done fo, he would have evidently fhewn that they at kat equal thofe 
of R AC IKE, and excel his own. But Voltaire would at any ‘time 
feoner give up his veracity than his je/i. 
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CoRNELitts Nepos, Plutarch, and others, and 
doctor Johnson ret^reis that Lan grain e, whom 
he calls the great detector of plagiarifm, has not 
difeovered whether or not it is take;i from the 
/ilcihi&Se of j^alapran There is no French tra- 
gedy called Aldbiade. except one written by Cam- 
pisTRON, which came out ten years after Otway’s 
play, and has evif’cnily a frnack of it; but it has 
aifo paiikges fior.i 'I'iu’mijhcle by De Ryer, to 
w'hich Otway, perliaps, Srit reforted. At any 
rate if was the firil of his ttagedies, and therefore 
the wcakeiL 

Don CarloSf i6/S, tvas Otway’s fecond play. 
It was writicu in heroic verfe, and the ftory is from 
a novel by St. Real, which after all is taken from 
the SpaniJIi Chronicles. It had very extraordinary 
fuccefs, aiid therefore provoked the illiberal lampoon 
from lord Rochester, who, perhaps, while he 
abufed Otway would have been content to have 
borrowed feme of his money, which at any rate, 


* What Palapran } We have gone over Palaprat, the aflociale 
of Biiufvs; but, neHher alone nor 'm conjunction with his friend, 
did he produ :e an JklBiade ; befiucs, if there is an Aldbiade of 
FALATR^kN, why could not the Doctor have the means of enquiring 
into the ilmilitntle as eauly as Langbaine, who fays after all that 
this play is certainly taken from Plutarch* 
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poor unfortunate man^ lie la^viflied away almon: 
as bad a purpofe 

Titus and Bcrmia^ 1677. This tragedy is faid 
to have been a tranflation of Racine’s Berenice^ 
'which piece, as we have feen, was written by the 
command of Louis the fourteenth to compliment 
his fiRer, and which being feverely handled by the 
critics was a confiderable deduction from the poet’s 
reputation; but it fo happens that whenever Ra- 
cine is mentioned in this country Corneille 
fades away before him, fo much longer does ftyle 
hold place in literature than genius. It fhould be 
remembered that Corneille wrote a tragedy upon 
this fubject as well as Racine, and upon the fame 
occafion ; but, introducing truth where he was com- 
manded to ufe flattery, his polite and politic rival 
triumped over himt. Plays written upon particular 


* Booth wrote aletter to Aaron Mill wlicreio be fays ** Mr, 
Betterton obferved to me maay years, that Don Carlo^ 
fucceeded mnch better than either Fenke Frefir^veUf ©r the 
<* Orphan^ and was infinitely more applauded and better followed 
for many years,’* 

f If the reader will turn back to Corneille, it will be found 
that all the world were at this time crying him’ down being old and 
holding up Racine who was in the vigour of life. The Duke of 
Montausier, who, though a mifanthropc, was tainted with this 
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occafions feldom fucceed beyond the momenta 
Otway, thereforcg w"as unfortunate in his choice; 
and, though he wifely turned to Corneille’s 
play more than to Racines, his fuccefs did not 
warrant the pains he took to obtain it. This play 
is in three acts aud written in rhiine. 

The Cheats of Scapin^ which was brought out 
a!fo in 1677, was perhaps intended as an after piece 
io be performed with Titus and Berenice. It is no- 
thing more than a tranflation of Moliere’s Four ^ 
heries de Scapin^ of which the reader has feen a par- 
ticular account. It was, however, a very pleafant 
farce and ha^ been very often repeated highly to 
the fatisfaction of the public. 

Fritndfnip in Fajhion. Of the fuccefs of this 
comedy, which was produced in 1678, we know no 
more than through the report of two authors, one 
of whom fays it was performed originally with the 
greateft applaufe, and the other that it was revived 
in 1749 and hifled off the ftage for obfeenity and im- 
morality. It might have merit nevertheiefs, for thefe 


B€w taftCj faid to CoRNEiitE, Mondeur Cornfille, when I was 
** young I wrote pretty verfes. I am now old 'and my genius is ex« 
tinguilhed. Believe me we bad better leave the fiafhes of poeuy 
“ to the ire of youth. 
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reports only prove, what every body knows, that the 
manners in the reign of Cha-rles the fecond were 
profligate and of George the fecond rational. 

Caius Marius^ 1680 , is “the moil infignificant of 
all Otway^s plays, and difeovers, whatever may be 
his writing fingiy, that it fliews to great difadvantage 
when placed by the writing of Shakespear. It 
had very little fuccefs. 

Wc come now to conOder the Orphan, a play 
which, in fpight of the many objections that lie 
againft it, has always by its frxinating power kept 
conilant hold on the flage and the public. It was 
produced in i63o. The flory is taken from the 
Hiftory of Brandoj'J, in a novel z^Wadi Englijh 
Adventurer. Many of the circuraflances are ftrangeiy 
revolting, and the bully Chamomt is a troublefome 
gentleman; and, as .far as it relates to him, Vol- 
taire is right; but it fiiould be remembered he 
never fpeaks of an autlior but where he is vulnerable*. 
The diflrefles and c.-lamities, being domeflic, .being 


■» “ Among the vef;,” Vclt.4ir', “ they; Is a brother Of 
“ this MoN^^:^A5 0 foldicroffortiir.e, 'idio b..-.;.rjfe heand Ms fitter 
“ are cher'.Cied and maln.-airod by ti'.is v.-orthy family, abufes them 
“ all round. Eo me juftice you old lliys he to the father, 

“ or damme I'll fet your houfe on fire.” “ My dear boy,” fays th« 
accommodating old gentleman, “ you fltall have juftice.” 
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f'.vcctly and tenderly written, and appealing directly 
to the heart, and the ienfes, while it can be well 
acted the Orphan mua infallibly grace the theatre, 
and intereft the public. 

The circumflance of being facetioufly faid 
that a farthing riifli-light might have faved a great 
deal of raifehief, is nonfenfe; for the fame ob- 
jcciicn \vi:i lie again!! every plot. It has been faid 
in ilie Iciiiic iiianncr, Why did not the Friar fend 
Romeo's letter to IvIantua by the poll? And the 
anfwer to all this is that the plot ought not to be 
fpoiled. nor the eiid of tragedy perverted. 

The Soldier's Fortune^ a comedy^ was produced 
in 1681. It has a great deal of wit and pleafantry^ 
and might be made into a good phv, but for one 
infaperable objection, which is the loofenefs and 
liccntioumefs of its writing. Tins probably is the 
foie reafon of its having been excluded from the 
ilage fince the proOigate reign in which it firft 
appeared. 

It is taken from many things, and is a jumble of 
Eoglifii, French and Italian materials, that have been 
feparately borrowed and exchanged over and over 
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again. It was fucceedcd by a fecond part, or fs- 
quel, called The Atheifi, part of whkh is taken 
from Scarron’s novel called The Invijibk Mijlnfs. 
The fame objection lies againft both thefe plays. 
They are ijnmoral and indecent, confequently when 
public manners began to refine, they were expelled 
the theatre. 

With Venice Preferved I fhall clofe Ox-WAt. 
This tragedy was produced in 1682, and has been 
always defervedly a favourite of the public. The 
■writing is ftronger and more found than that of the 
Orphan^ and it has the peculiar excellence of ap- 
pealing fo forcibly to the heart and the underftand- 
ing that every body recollects it with pleafure. 
The character of Pierre, notwithftanding it has 
been often urged that Belvidera is the only va- 
luable perfonage in the play, is greatly and nobly 
drawn ; and, however we may deteft treafon, or de- 
light in its detection and punifhmcnt, his conduct is 
a folemn and facred leffon held up to teach fove- 
reigns to beware of returning public fervices with in- 
gratitude. Pierre was a greatly injured character, 
but he guiltily erred by his mode of redrefs, and 
was defervedly punifhed for his temerity. 


The Abbe St. Real, who by Voltaire and 
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Others has been confidered as another Sallust, 
from his Hif-oire de la conjuration de Marquis ds 
Bedcr/iar, furnifhed Otway with the fubject for 
this play. The fpeech of Renault tQ the con. 
fpirators is tranfiated word for word from this au- 
thor ^ but he has fo honoured St. Real that the 
hiftory is better known by the play than the play by 
the hiftory *. Venice Prefrrvei was originally a very 
licentious play, but a great deal of the objectional' 
matter has long been expunged; and, though it is 
not now properly cleared away, the play poffeffes 
very great merit, and plainly fhev/s that, had not its 


■* Voltaire here has indulged again his old fpleen againft 
Otwas*, by faying that he ought to have (luck more ciofely to his 
original, not chufing to remember, probably, that a play and a 
hiflory are very different things, and that ** after all written 

“ by de Fosse, is a better play than Fenke P-.-efermed." Manliusis 
certainly ■written upon the fame fubjeet but fo fai from its being a 
better play tliougii it was faid, as wc have feen, that Corseille 
might have been proud of it, tlte greateft merit of it confifts of thofe 
fccnes de Fosss has borrowed from Otway, who had been dead 
thirteen years before appeared. If Voltaire had been 

juft enough to have noticed that la Place, in 1746, produced a 
tiagedy called Ptnice Sauwe, confeffedly a tranflation from'Fenice 
frifsimed, w!. ch had great fuccefs, and gave the French nation a 
very higii opufu i of Otwat, it would have been more to his credit 
than perpetually blazoning the faults of a man and conceahng his 
beauties, vviien he himfelf knew more eafily how to tmiigte the firft 
than the laft. 
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unfortunate author been nreraaiurc’ry cut ofi, nan 
he not been abridged of the advantages o mciai 
example, both in the times in tvhich he lived and 
the manners of thofe he converfed with, he wou.a 
have bee'n handed down to poaenty as one ot the 
moft Ihining ornaments of EngUfii luciaturc. 
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DL'NIIAM, FLE^KNCjE, COCKAYNE, THE HOWARDS, 
LORD FALKLAND, blR GEORGE ETHERIDGE, Mrs. 
FiliL!?-, EirCi'ENG’./irv.r, DJILET, RYMER, AND 
SUCKLING. 


As I now count one l'iun<lrc(i and t!iirty eight dra- 
matic writers not yet mentionod, whole- works were 
written before the revolution, it wiii be very proper 
in foiiic way to clear them Cja that the ftage may 
be at leifure for Duvoen and other authors oi 
snore eminence. 

I fitall begin with a few which I can dwell on 
with propriety as their namc.s are defervediy held in 
eftcem. Sir John Df.xham, one of thofe who 
began to refine Enghih poetry from the flights and 
hypeiboles of Cowley and his meiaphyiical ad- 
herents, merits a place any where to his celebration, 
but hi-, title to notice in this work arifes from his 
Isaving wtitten a tragedy called The Sajily. I iliall 
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not, however, lofe the pleafure this opportunity 
gives me of fpeaking further of him. 

De NHAM, who as an author very gravely tells us, 
an Irifhmai). probably, that being fon to the lord 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, he was of 
courfe born in Dublin, maintained a confpicuous 
character in fociety. Being violently addicted to 
gaming his friends had very little hopes of his ever 
making any confiderable figure notwithfianding 
every pains was taken with his education, and every 
advantage given him as to polite and elegant ac- 
complifliinents ; nor did they dream that fuch a 
a fpark lay under fuch a heap of rubbifli, till all of 
a fudden he brought forward his tragedy of the 
Sophy at the age of uventy-feven. 

Waller upon this occafion faid that Den- 
ham “ broke out like the Irifh rebellion, three 
“ fcore thou find ftrong when nobody was aware or 
“ at lead fufpecied it.” Soon after this he publilhed 
Cooper's HiU^ a poem that had fo much merit as to 
excite,” fa^s doctor Johnson, “ the common 
artifice by which envy degrades excellence. A re- 
** port was fpread that the poem was not his own 
“ but that he had bought it of a vicar for forty 
*5 pounds.” The fame attempt was made to rob 
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Adbison of liis Caio, and Pope of his EJfay on 
“ Criticifin.'\ 

The Sncfl; traits in the character of Denham 
are thofc which defcribe him as a ftausch, warm, 
and dutiful loyalift. The fervices he engaged irs 
'Were full of difficulty and perfonal danger, yet he 
braved them to ferve the injured king and his un- 
fortunate family. He undertook to deliver a mef- 
ihse from the oucen to the I-;;:'..-' v;hen he was in 
cullody of the army, he railed ten thourand pounds 
for him among his Scottiffi fubjects in PolanDj 
and he conveyed away James, duke of York, from 
London into France, and delivered him there to 
his mother and brother. 

At the Rehoration be was rewarded for his for- 
mer fervices and grew into opulence, and he now in- 
dulged himfelf in his own proper fphere; to how good 
c pui’pofe let his various productions ffiew which 
GARTi,: and Pope have imitated, and which gave a 
polifh to Dry DEN. 

The Sophy is built upon a ftory in Herbert’s 
Trcsfds, treated alfo by Baron, but as he and 
Den sAM purfued the fubjeetdiiFerendy each author 
has been aiSgned his feparate merit. Denham, hotv- 
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cvcTj clairas the light of origioalityj liaving wrkteii! 
hi? play five years before Baron's piece was 
produced. They were both fuccefifuL 

FLECK??02is a name w’liicli v/culd now perhaps 
have been forgotten had not Dryden handed it 
down to pofierity in a different w^ay^han the gen« 
tleman's own vanity perhaps induced him to think 
it intitled to, Lakgrain e whimfically fays that 
his acquaintance with the nobility w^as more than 
•with the Mufes, and that he had a greater pro- 
penfity to rhiming than a genius to poetry. He 
printed feveral plays but never coilld get^but one 
performed^ for which he himfelf gives different 
xeafons, Thofef* lays iie^ who have the go- 
verning of the fiage, have their humours and 
mud be entreatedj and I have mine and w’-onk 
entreat theni. and \vere all dramatic writers of 
my minfi they iliould wear their old plays thread 
bare before they fliould get any new ones till they 
better iinderftood their owm interefl: and how to 
difiinguiili between good and bad/’ 


The only play of this author that was acted is a 
pafloral tragi-comedy. It w^as iiffiantly damneda 
and Fuecknoej a Jefuit himfelf? and following the 
jefuitical conduct of Jonson upon a like occafionj 
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fail upon the afiors and the public for not doing 
him juftice. His plays, Loves Dominion, “ written 
“ as a pattern for the reformed ftage,” Erminia, 
Defmoifeeles ala Mode, and The Marriage of Oceanus 
and Britannia, were never performed. He was 
determined, however, to be even with the actors, 
for he publilhed the plays with their names placed 
oppofite the characters, that fo his readers might 
have the plcafure of fancying they faw them per 
formed; which, to a lively imagination, he fays, 
muft convey as much pleafure as being prefent at 
the theatre. 

Sir Aston Cockayne, who knew polite li- 
terature, and encouraged it, who in common with 
many other gentlemen of liberal principles and 
abilities, fuffered in the political ftorm that Ihip- 
wrecked the fortunes of Charles the firft, and re- 
turned to pafs the latter part of his life in peace and 
ferenity after the reftoration, wrote four plays. 

^ The Ohjlinate Lady, a tragedy, date 1657, is an 
imitation of Massinger’s Very Woman, but it had 
no material fuccefs. TrapoUne Jappofed a Prince, 
which the author had feen at Ven ice, and there- 
fore was induced to try his hand at it, is one of 
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thofe incongruous Italian pieces which ve have 
already examined the ftylcof. It is, however, very 
well calculated to excite laughter when the mind 
has been accommodating enough to adniit its ab- 
furdities and, as a proof of this, let me bring to 
the recollection of many vifiters of the theatre how 
much they have laughed at the fame piece, cut to 
a farce under the title of Duke and no Duke. 

A Mafque for Twelfth Nighty was an occafional 
thing performed before Philip earl of Chester- 
field and his lady, in which their two Tons repre- 
fented the principal characters ; which may fhew 
that the Chesterfields had always an eye to the 
Graces, though the eldeft of them, who afterwards 
fo loudly inveighed againfl a nobleman’s making 
himfelf a fidler, probably took the hint from his be- 
ing forced fo early in life, for no doubt it was againft 
his will, to turn actor. 

Ovid's Tragedy is another inftance that Cock- 
ayne was infected with a love of the Italian theatre, 
a tafte than which nothing can be more falfe, though 
there is always fomcthing that interefis and amufcs. 
Some of the circuraftances are taken from a piece 
which Beaumont and Flethcher have imitated 
in King and no King, and which Teems to have 
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formed the ground work for the Revenge. Han- 
nibal’s inviting the dead carcafs to fup with him is 
that revolting" lubject Don John, which we have 
been obliged to fay too much of already. 

Of the name of Howard we have three au- 
thors, Edward, James, and fir Robert, all gen- 
tlemen of fortune and family, though it does not 
appear, whatever might have been faid to the con- 
trary, that they tvere related. There is nothing very 
particular mentioned of their fortunes; and, though 
they each of them wrote for the ftage, except one 
hit, their works are very little known, I allude to 
The Qommittee.^ or the Faithful Irijhman. 

This comedy was written by fir Robert How- 
ard, and fucceeded very greatly on account of its 
being a play for the times, for it was intended to 
call an odium on the Round Heads and their party, 
which certainly the abfurd fanaticifm, mixed with in- 
decent pride, in Mr. and Mrs. Day and Abel has 
completely eflFected. The idea of Teague was 
taken from his own fervant who was fent to En- 
gland to releafe fir Robert’s fon from prifon, 
where he was at the fuit of government ; and hav- 
ing fucceeded, infiead of going immediately to his 
niafter on his return to Ireland, he ftaid a fort- 
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night to fpread the news and get drunk among his 
friends for joy. 

The remainder of the dramatic pieces written by 
tins gentleman are called. The Blind Lady, The 
Surprizat, The VeJ}.al Virgin, The Indian Queen, 
The Great Favourite, and The Conqiiejl of China by 
the Tartars ; none of which have any thing in them 
very remarkable, except the Vejial Virgin, which 
has two cataftrophes j one ending happy, and the 
other tragical, fo that the play may be performed 
cither way according to the choice of the audience. 

The plays written by Edward Howard are. 
The XJJurper, Six Jlays Adventure, Woman’s Con- 
quejl, Man of Nero Market, The Change of Crowns, 
The London Gentleman, and the United Kingdom, 
none of which we learn much of, and fome of them 
were never printed. Six Days Adventure feems to 
have had fome merit, for it excited lord Ro- 
chester’s envy and ill nature; two qualities very 
irritable in this farcaftic humourift. 

James Howard wrote All Mifaken, The 
Lnglijh Movjieur, and Romeo and Juliet. The 
firft of thefe is a comedy, and may be found in 
Bodslev’s Gollection of old Plays. It has a great 
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deal of fprightiinefs, and iliews indeed that he was 
the befl: dramatic author of the three, though he has 
written lefs*than the others. The fecond has merit?? 
but it has plenty of defects, and is that very comedy 
that the duke of Buckingham ridiculed in the 
Rehearfal^ in the circumflance of prince Volsius 
and the (ingle boot. In the third, this gentleman 
tried the' effect of his name-fake’s experiment, for 
he altered Ro^nco and Juliet fo as to make it end 
happily^ and by this expedient Davlnant gave it 
a run, reprefenting it according to Siiakesplar 
and according to Howard alternately. 

Lord Falkland was an amateur rather than a 
writer, but his fpirit and inclination to protect and 
patronize genius have made him the theme of 
many a poet’s fincere panegyric. He is entitled to 
a place here having written one play which was 
called The Marriage Nigkt^ and which is laid to 
have contained a great fliarc of wit and fatire. There 
is but one opinion of this amiable and benevolent 
nobleman, and the trueft tefi: of his virtues is that 
he was regretted after his death by many who felt 
the good effects of his bounty when living. 

There is nothing that diflingui flics the life of fir 
George ExHERiiiGE from the other men of plea- 
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fure i'n his time, except that, though he was as fond 
of the fame purfuits, he had more principle. We 
fee no grofs violation of honour, no fhamelefs im- 
piety in him ; for, in his freeft moments of levity, 
there was an elegance of fentiment, and his conduct 
was always gallantry but rarely libertinifm. His 
works are dangerous, for they arc full of licentiouf- 
nefs; and, though his images are true, they are too 
lively and glowing, particularly for either the ear or 
the eye of young females; therefore his comedies, 
wiiicli are in other refpects well written and a ftrong 
picture of elegant life, have long difappeared from 
the ftage. 

The CciirAcal Revenge, She Would ij JJie Could, 
and The Man of Mode, are the titles of his plays ; 
and, except that the firft is written partly in heroic 
verfe, an c.xamination of one would ferve for all. 
They are lively and engaging, and exhibit a faithful 
picture of nature; but it is nature in her loofefl 
attire, and when none love to court her but the 
licentious. Shadwell fpeaks highly of She Would 
■tj Jlc Could, though Dennis fays it was barbaroufly 
treated by the audience. The Man of Mode is cer- 
tainly the beft play; in which the characters of 
DottiMANT and fir Fopling Flutter arc maf- 
tetly drawn, and highly coloured ; but the objection 
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of indecency and indecorum applies to this play as 
well as the others, a circumdance highly in favour 
of Cibber, whofe fine gentleman and fops are well 
fini&ed copies from the paintings of Etheridge. 

Mrs. Philips, or, according., the to title of 
her poems, “ the mofl defervedly admired Mrs. 

Catherine Philips, the matchlefs Orinda,” 
wrote two tragedies called Pompey, and Horace^ 
There is nothing fo cafy as for ladies to acquire the 
pofleffion of a little negative fame who are flattered 
into an idea that they can write. As for ihofe 
whofe minds are fo male that they might as well be 
male in every other refpcct, that decide upon the 
rights of nations and mankind, and pretinacioufly 
obtrude themfelves into a province for which they 
cannot be qualified either by nature or education, 
one readily pities them exactly as one commiferates 
any other defeription of the infane*; but when it 


* Doctor JoHKsoN, who was an admirable lurcher at watching 
for an opportunity to revenge himfelf, had been long an admirer of 
Mrs Macauley ; but finding her getalmofi as dogmatic as himfclt, 
and feeing plainly that he might dine with her to all eternity without 
being able to convince her, was determined to egt her up at once by 
lowering her pride completely ; for which purpofe he one day art- 
fully drew her into converfation upon her favourite topic the rights of 
man, in which were of courfe included liberty and equality. In 
proportion as fhs expatiated fo he appeared to become herprofelyte; 
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goes no further than a few fond utopian notions^, 
fuch as celibacy, or platonic tendernefs, efpecially 
when the characters are pretty notorious, one fmiles 
and permits the dear creatures to flatter themfelves 
and be flattered by others into an empty fame, to 
the great diforder of their families and the total ne- 
glect of the fiiirts and fiockingSo 

As to the lady in queftion, file feems to have 
been in circumftances beyond the genera! run of 
lady witers, and therefore, as file had nothing elfe 
to do, there was no more good or harm in her 
fluffing her head full of her own poetry than the 
poetry of other people. Her moft; celebrated work, 
however, is in profe, and confifts of a feries of let- 
ters fiie wrote to fir Charles Cotterel, under 
the title of Letter i from Orinda to Poliarchus^ and 
we are commanded to believe, though the friendfiiip 
of thofe letters is fomething warmer than the love 
of people in general, that they are an intercourfe 
between two perfons of different fexes managed 
with delight and innocence,” to which I fliali 
only fay that if the hufband was fatisfied nobody 
elfe had a right to complain. 

f 

till atlaClt feigning to be worked into a proper pitcliy faid 

he, you are perfectly right, I am your convert, all mankind ought 
** to be equal. Jolinfet do^n to dinner with us.” 



ThetVv’-o tragedies by Mrs. Philips are tranflations 
fre^m CoRNLiLLL. Hoj'ucc was left unfinifhed and 
aberv/ards fupplied with a fifth act by fir John* Den- 
:j a m. It was performed by perfons of quality at couic 
with a prologue fpoken by the duke of Monmouth. 
Cotton had tranflatedthe fame play fix years beforey 
which induced the world to believe that Mrs. 
Philips had taken advantage of his pLy; but the 
fact is, they w'ere both very nearly from the French, 
and C0RNKILLE5 if not injured, tvould look well 
in any language. As to Pompee I have already 
fhew'n that it begat a fparring match between this 
lady and Mr. Waller; and, as all the world of 
gallantry at that time fwore and maintained that the 
Lefuian Saiho, and the Roman Sulpitia were 
nothing to Mrs. Philips, the double rhimcts of poor 
Waller were of courfe decried to nothing, and the 
double entendres of the lady extolled to the fkies, 

George Villiers^ duke of Buckingham, %vas 
ion to that {ameus ftatefinan and favourite of 
Charles the firft, wdio too fatally iafpired his 
mafler with the wcaknefs'of James, and w'ho, 
in return, loll his iife by the hands of Felton^ 
i he character of Buckingham, of whom we are 
fpeaking, was exactly fimiiar to all thofe men of 
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dirtinctioii about Charles the fecond; who^ ni 
compliance with the follies and vices of that v/eak 
and profligate monarch,, threw a veil of French li- 
centiournefs over that fplendour of Englifli talents 
which would other wife have adorned this reign of 
unavailing merit and perverted genius. 

Ch AR LEs the fecond, unfortunately for the king- 
dom, drew in French folly with his milk. The bulk 
of his adherents, who were his followers in liis 
diftrefs, and his companions in his exile, by the ex- 
ample of their principal perfected themfelves in 
thofe principles moft congenial to his wifhes upon 
the fpot where fuch an education was practically 
taught. In confequence of this they all returned to 
England accomplillied French courtiers, and 
hence arofe the fuperficial take and unprincipled 
levity that eclipfed every thing meritorious, and vu 
diculed every thing honourable. 

This Buckingmam did his utmofl:, to fay the 
truth of him, to connive at. He was a weak, ir- 
refolute, unprincipled man; but the flrongefl mark 
of his character was ingratitude, particularly to the 
king, againfl whom he was for ever fiudying every 
fort of milbbief. In fliort, he lived in miferablc 
fplendour, an object of torment and vexation to 
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himfelf and every body elfe, and died, like Ro- 
chester, and indeed mod unprincipled characters, 
afraid of his confcience. 

Buckingham wrote, as all the world knows, the 
famous burlefque comedy called the Rehearfal ; a 
piece in its way that never was equaled. Its drift 
was by no means unfair, though he gave himfelf a 
licence which he fometimes made an improper nfe 
of. Bomball and fiiltian in heroic rhime were cer- 
tainly fair objects for fatire, but it was the aiffectation 
of the reigning tafle, the origin of which I have 
juft fhewn, that created this perverfion of talents, 
and it would have been wifer to have reformed it 
altogether than to have ridiculed men who could 
not have dined had they not proftituted their 
merit. 


Duffet was a kind of ftage adventurer, who, 
fancying he had a turn for dramatic poetry, and 
finding his works generally hiffed into oblivion, 
deternuned to take forae other courfe to induce a 
good reception of his pieces. That which he hit 
-.‘j ingenious enough, and feems to have been 
; t.e g ourid work of a fimilar expedient afterwards 
..ciiied with great fuccels in France. In Ihort, 
V FFE r, finding it impoffible to write any thing ha 
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did not expofe to ridicule, thought it lefs mortifyiiig 
to ridicule the productions of others, and thus as 
fafi; as a piece made its appearance at the Duke’s 
theatre, he parodied it at the King’s. Ilis own 
plays which fcarcely deferve notice were called The 
Spanijli Rogut, The Emprefs of Morocco, and 
Beauty's Triumph. The reft were written to ridioule 
other authors, and, to fhew what an appropriate 
choice he made, the whole force of his fatire is 
levelled at Shakespear and Shauwell. 

Rymer, whofe character as a critic is differently 
drawn, who by fome is thought to have written on 
the productions of authors with truth, difeernment, 
candour, and diferimination, but by many more with 
afperiiy, ignorance, envy, and malignity, wrote one 
bad tragedy called Edgar. 

Suckling, a perfect gentleman, who, by the 
advantages of birth, perfon, education, genius, and 
fortune, would probably have arrived to confiderable 
eminence as a literary character had not death un- 
timely cut him off at the age of twenty-eight, wrote 
four plays himfeif, and patronized many others. 

His plays are publifhed together with his poems, 
fpeeches, tracts and letters j and by thefe it is very “ 
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eafv 10 dcfcern thtit he had Ptroiig genius and much 
poetical grace, v.hwh would have matured his la- 
bours probably, had he lived into fomeihing more 
accomplDrcd ; but there is evidently every where 
marks of youth and inexperience, although Wal- 
iEn. certainly had him in view, for what was 
iluriy and arc a; Waller, was cafe and nature in 
Sucklin’ g. 

The firfl; of Sucklin c’s plays was called The 
Difeordenfed Cclond, but in that ftatc it was only a 
Iketch of what he afterwards enlarged into a tragedy 
called Brcnoralt. The Goblins, 1646, which Dobs- 
j.EY has publifhed in his collection, has fome very 
ftrong traits of merit. Suckling fecins to have had 
a variety of things in his head when he conceived 
the plot, and he has not at any time lod fight of the 
Tanprfi ; but it cannot be faid in any part to be* 
id much plagiary as a gene) a! imitation of the fame 
fort of il>le, and this only in the characters; for 
there is a novelty in the incidents that might be 
■rendered very pleafiug. 

/IglczD'a, 16465 feems to have been imitated by 
Howard in his Vsjlul Virgin; not as to the fub- 
ject but on account of its having a happy and a 
tragic caia.drophe. The Sad One was left unfiniOied, 



but it is a ikeich in which may be fcen a good 
deal of the mailer. Rrenoralt was his laft but it has 
not the greateft merit, and, upon the whole, the 
Gohlins is the beft play. To that I refer thofe who 
cannot readily get at his whole works, in which will 
be found if not great perfection at leaft great pro- 
mife, and it is very much to be regretted the world 
loft fo early in life a genius fo likely to contribute 
to its pleafure, and a man fo qualified to embellifh 
its fociety. 
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CHAP VIL 


DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, CARELL, 
HAUSTED, GLAPTHORNE, CAREW, AND OTHER 
WRITERS TO THE NUMBER OP MORE THAN A 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY. 


As fo many dramatic autli^<! yet remain to be 
mentioned who difappeared before the Revolution, 
my account of thetn muft neceffarily be very brief, 
and indeed it would be an intrufion on the readet 
were it otherwife, for it fhould feem that every thing 
that was brought to the theatres, good and bad, was 
inllantly produced, and therefore a great deal of it 
was of courfe infufferable trafli. To fay truth, it is 
Icfs a matter of aConifhment than curiofity that out 
of nearly five hundred dramatic pieces which were 
written by various authors in fomething more than 
thirty years, except a very few, perhaps ten, and 
ihofe in an altered ftate, the ftage is a total flranger 
the whole catalogue. 
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William Cavendish, duke of Newcaflle^ 
whofe remarkable attachment to James the firft, 
Charles the fir ft and Charles the fecond, for 
which he obtained his titles and honours, outwent 
all their other adherents, who with afioning equa« 
Bimity of temper fuflained many extraordinary vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune, and who among other proofs of 
his merit was highly gifted and elegantly accom- 
pliflied, wrote four comedies, which were called 
The Country Captain^ Variety^ The Triimphani 
Widow<i and The Hmuouroics Lovers, Thefc plays 
have been a good deal extolled j perhaps be- 
caufe the author was a duke. They are paffable, 
and no doubt he who wrote them held them in no 
better efteem ; for poetry, though he was a noble 
patron and ftrongly encouraged and promoted the 
intereft of literature, never fo obtruded itfelf as td 
didurb his public occupations. The Trhmphani 
Widow had good materials, and fo perfectly was 
Sh A DWELL of his miud, that many parts of his 
Bury Fair are literally tranferibed from it. 

If the Duke, however, did not let poetry im- 
properly engrofs his time, the Diichefs to be even 
wkh him fubmitted to hardly any other occupation. 
She iBanri^ the Duke, then Marquis of Ne^v- 
CASTLE, when they were both in exile. They 
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turned together after completely co'^quenng their 
troubles, and lived in the greateft harmony and 
coniforr many*yeM.; Her plays are in number 
twciitydeven, all wLi are extant, and fome of them 
not without merit; but they a\e in fo indigefted a 
liate, fome being (ketches, othcis not divided into 
acts, a!id in many other refpects fo unfit for repre- 
fentation, that as they do not feem to have been in- 
tended for the (iage, or to have on it, fo it 

is perfectly certain they never will be reorefeoted 
except inparts as Mrs. Dye fays, at fecondhandd’ 

The tides of thefe plays, if they may be fo 
called, are Love's Adventures^ two parts, The Several 
Wiis^ Youtfis Glory and Death's Banquet^ two parts. 
The Lady^s CoTitemplation^ two parts, The Wifs 
Cabals two parts. The Unnatural Tragedy^ The 
Pnhhc Wcomg^ Matrimonial Troubles^ two parts. 
Natures three Daughters^ Beauty^ Love^ and Wii^ 
two parts. The Religious^ The Comical Tajk^ Bell 
in Cajnpo, two parts, The Apocryphal Ladies, The 
Female Academy, The Convent Plea fare, The 

Sociable Companions, The Prefrice, The Bridals^ 
and The: Blazing World, two part*}. 

Cakell who, that he might refembie moO; Oxf 

VOL* IV. n ^ 
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the favourites of Charles the fecond^ was a com- 
plete courtier and an indifferent writer, produced 
feven plays which, we are told, were acted with con- 
Cderable applaufe, their titles were The Deferving 
Favourite^ Avirigus and Phikda, The Pqffionate 
Lover^ The Fool Would be a Favourite^ Ofviond the 
Great Turk, Heraclitus, and the Spartan Ladies. 
The applaufe thefe plays received was from the 
king and the court, before whom they were acted 
privately. They are chiefly tranflations from other 
authors, and Haraclitus is a tranfiation from Cor- 

:UEILLK» 

Hausted was a cotemporary and boon-com- 
panion of Randolph. He wrote two dramatic 
pieces called The Rival Friends, and Senile Odium, 
%vhich met with very little fuccefs though hiftoriam, 
and particularly Langbainb and Wood, give 
this author the character of a good poet. 

Glapthorne, whom Winstanley calls one 
of the chiefeft poets in the reign of Charles the 
has left nothing to be remembered by but five 
plays, for, though he wrote nine, four of them were 
never printed. The titles of thefe plays are Argalus 
and Parthenia, Alherius Walltnfiein, T!ie Ladies 
Privilege, Tht Hollander, Wit in a Conjlahk, The 



Parricide^ The Vejlal^ The Noble Trials and the 
Duchefs of Fernandim. The materials for thefe 
plays were fupplied from fir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia md other thingSj but they were fiiort lived, 
and arc now forgotten. 

Carew was a celebrated wit in the reign of 
Charles the firft, and wrote at his exprefs com- 
mand, a marque called Coduvi Britannicim, The 
mafic of this mafque was compofed by Henry 
Lawes, and the decorations were invented by 
Inigo Jones. Davenport, of whofe private 
character we know nothing, wrote A neiv Trick to 
Cheat the Devils King John^ and Matilda^ The City 
Night Cap^ The Pedlar^ The Pirate^ The Fatal Bro- 
thers^ The Polite Qiiten^ and The Woman's Mijlaken^ 
the firft three were printed. They are taken from 
Ovid, Boccace, and other writers, and two of them 
are in part retailed in Raven scrofxs London 
Cuckolds. 

Baron who wrote two dramatic pieces, and to 
whom, but I believe without the leaft truth, are at- 
tributed four more and feveral interludes, was con- 
verfant with men of talents, and particularly intimate 
with the celebrated Howell, who the reader may 
member was a great lrave!lci> and among whofe letters 
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one epiflle is addreffed to this author. His pieces 
are called Deorum Dona, Gripa and Begio, and 
Mirza. Thol'c that are attributed to him are Dick 
Sco7'ner, Don Quixote, Dtjiruclion of Jtrujaltm, and 
Marriage of Wit and Science. They were none of 
them ever acted. 

Peaps. It is not certain that any fuch author 
ever lived, or if he lived, whether he wrote a play. 
There is a play, however, called Love in an Extacy, 
vith this name to it, and the only extiaordinary cir- 
cumflance relative to it is that it has cofl ll^ore con- 
troverfy about it than the play is worth. Cox 
had very (lender pietenfions to be confidered as 
an author, his whole meiic having confilled of 
taking diverting circumftanccs from various plays 
and forming them into farces and drolls ; which, be- 
ing a good actor, he was w'ell qualified to do. This 
patched work bufinefs is not of fulBcient importance 
to merit the reader’s attention, and, therefore, '! 
ilrall difmifs it without enumerating the titles of this 
mafs of mummery, a much larger catalogue of 
which were printed by Kirkman after the Re- 
Iloration. 

I fhall now get on with my catalogue of authors 
■^ho, though not all dramatic hounds that hunted, 
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TrsaGe apart of thofc that filled up the crj". Mabbe 
lra<ii!ated The Spanijh Baiui, Ruggi,es wrote 
Ignoramus^ Go?fe, who we are told was a clergy- 
man, a perfect Socrates, and had a Xantippe for a 
wife, wrote Tiie Raging Tur/u The Courageous Turk, 
Orejles, and The CureJefs Shepherdefs. Thefe plays 
were only performed by fcholars at the Univerfity, 
*^hcy arc full of boiiibalHc rant. A chaiacter fays 
in a florin to tire meteors that furround him, “ Why 
do yc put on pernwigs of fire Kn'evet wrote 
a piece called Rlionon and Ins. 

Fletcher produced one drama called Sicdides. 
Drew we know nothing of, except upon the books 
of the Stationer’s Company where there is his name 
as the author of two pieces called The life of the 
Duchefs of Suffolk, and The Womans Mlftaken. M a r- 
MiON did not live in the fame obfeurity ; for one of 
his plays, The Anliqtmy, is publifiied in D.jdslly’s 
collection, and he wrote three others with fonie re- 
putation. Their titles are Holland’s Lergusr, The 
Fm Companion and The Crafty Merchant. Go. 
MERSALL was a clergyman and wrote Lodovaick 
Sforza, Duke of Milan. Fisher wrote Fiiimtis T >-oas, 
publifhed by Donsi.Ey. Jones wrote amiferable 
piece called Adrafia. 

Nabbes was confidered a fifth rate poet by- 
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Cibber, wliofe determination was pretty right for 
he wrote eight plays, which, except one, are for- 
gotten. Their titles are Mkt ocofmws, preferved in 
Dodsley’s collection, Hannibal and Scipio, Covent 
Carden^ Spring’s Gb>y, Entertainment on the Prince’s 
Birth Bay, ‘Tottenham Court, Unfortunate Mother, and 
Tht Bride. Rutter vixoitTht Shepherd’s Holiday, 
and tranOated the Cid. Samson wrote The 
Vow Breaker, and The Woman’s Prhe, on which, 
applicable as the titles might be, he did not allude 
to -Samson of old, difeovering his ftrength to 
Dali LA, or her delivering him up to the Phihftincs. 
J AO u f s wrote the The Queen of Corfea. Speed, the 
fon of the chronologer, wrote a piece called Stone- 
henge. Wilder, a dilTenting prieft, wrote a piece 
called Tne Bonefire. Kirke wrote The Seven 
Champions of Cbrifendorn. 

Henry Shirley wrote The. Martyred Soldier, 
The Duke cf Lerma, The Buke of Guife, The Bumb 
Batud, and Guido the Confiant Lover. Only the 
hrft of thefe pieces was printed. Cartwright, 
who manifefted very extraordinary talents, and 
whofe premature death deprived the world of much 
pleafure and improvement, for he, like fir John 
Suckling, died at eight and twenty, wrote The 
Royal Slave, The Lady Erant, The Ordinary, which 
laft may be found in Dodsley’s collection, and has 
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confiderablc merit, and The Siege. His plays^ 
poems, 2nd* other literary productions were held in 
fuch eftcem that they were ufliered into the world 
by fifty-two copies of commendatory veiTes. 
Lower, was a great admirer of the French authors,, 
and in imitation of them, wrote Pheenix in Flameu 
Polyeuefes. Ploratius, The Enchanted Lovers, Noble 
higratiinde. Amorous Pbantajm. Mayne wrote The 
City Match, a very good play amongfl Do ds key’s 
collection, and Amorous War. 

Berkeley wrote The Loft Lady. Rawlins, who 
was rich, and wrote merely for pleafure, produced 
Rebellion, -Tom Eftftence, and Tunbridge Wells, Gough 
wrote a piece called The Strange Bijeovery. Sajd- 
LER, whowa^a learned man, and in high church’ 
preferment, wrote a mafque called The Subject’s 
Joy for the King’s Reft or at ion.. Chamberlain. 
There are two authors of this name. One wrote 
The Swaggering Damfcl, and the other Love’s 
Victory, the title of which was changed to, Wit Led 
by the No/e. Sharp wmote a play called The Noble 
Stranger. Tatham, City Poet to Charles thefirlt, 
wrote Love Crowns the End, The Biftracted State, 
iscot’s Vagaries and TheJ?aw^. Habington wrote 
a tragedy called The Slueen of Arragon, Braiti-i- 
WAiTE, Mercurius Britannicus, and Regecidlum s 
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Rhodes brought out a piece cailcd Fiord's 
Vagaries; and Richard wrote a play called 
Majfalina^ or the Roman Ernpre/s. 

Buckhead wrote a play on the fahject of the 
Irifli Rebellion, called Colds Evry, Burroughs 
had a play entered on tlic Staiioner’s books in 1646^ 
called Fatal Fricndjldtp, Sir Richard Fanshaw, 
who attached himfclf very firoily to Charles 
the firft, and watched the fortune of Charles 
the fecond with zeal and fidelity, returnedwith 
him to England, conducted ■ his marriage wdth 
the Infanta of Portugal, and afterwards 
rendered himfelf very uTcfyl to his .mafler^s 
affairs in Spain, where he died, wrote, or rather 
tranflated II Pafior Fuio^ ^erer per Jolo querer^ 
Fiefies c>e Jranjuez and The Faithful ihepherdfs. 
It does not appear, however, that any of thefe 
pieces were performed. Sheppard WTote a party 
play called The Committee-Man Curried Needham 
allb wrote a party play cahec! The Levellers Levelled 
Sherburne was a good foldier and faithful to the 
royal party, lie produced three tragedies called 
Medea^' Troadsj and Phedra and Ilyppoiitus. 

OuARtEs, who,” fays Lancbaine, 

religion and fancy together, and never offended 



" againfl his duty to God, his neighbour, or him- 
‘f elf,” wrote, according to the fame panegyrift, an 
innocent innofFenfive play called The Virgin Widozv, 
Wase was a fchooimafier, and by way of keeping 
up his Greek tranilaced EUcira ixora Sophocles, 
hi AN OCHS was an Italian, and had a commiffioni 
under Prince Rupert, and, getting acquainted with. 
Hart, grew fond of the diama and wrote three 
pdat's called 1 he Genfral, The Loyal Lovers, and 
The Biijlard. I'iiestwich wrote a t;agedy called 
Ilypolhtm. WiLLLN produced a kind of paflorai 
called AJlrca. Geifry was the author of a play 
called The Bugbears. Goldsmith imitated from 
Hugo Grotius a kind of facred drama called So- 
phoiapancas. Wilson, a firange iirefolute cha' 
racter, who wrote ihe ufe of James the firil: in a 
way not very favouraide to tha> monarch, was the 
author of The Szvitzer, Tne Ccrpo:aL and The In- 
conjlant Lady. 


Hemmings, fan of PIemmings the actor, wrote 
two plays which are toleraoly well fpoken of. They 
arc c?l!ed The Fatal Coktract, and The Jews Tra- 

roRMiDo* this name a ploy was cii-^ 

teicd at btadoiier 8 Mall called The Gcvcthot. Dr^ 
MaAD, iioi the famous phyheian ox that name who 
wruie on poifons^ hut one vhofc mediciiie^i were 

VOL. iv* s 
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perfectly innofenfive if they were pf a piece with 
his plav, wrote a comedy called The Combat of 
Love and FriendJJiip, Howell, the great traveller 
and linguifl, was author of a mafque called Nuptials 
of Peleus and Thetis, Alexander Brojhej a 
lawyer, and the publilher of the plays of Brome, 
JoNsoN^s pupil, laid claim to a play himfelf called 
Tlic Cunning LoverL Rider is known by having 
written a play called The Twins^ Dr. Strode, an 
eminent preacher, wrote The Floating Jjland, 
Freeman who, to avoid the troubles in the reign 
of Charles the firfl, concealed himfelf in retire- 
ment, wrote a play by way of amufing himfelf, for 
we have never heard that it amufed any body 
elfe, called Imperiale, Stamlly tranflated The 
Clouds from Aristophanes. D’Ouvilly is fet 
down as the author of a play called The Falfe 
Favourite Dif graced, Meriton who has been 
cenfured byLANCBAiNE as the dulleft of all au- 
thors that ever were, or ever {hall be, and convicted 
of not underdanding his own writings, has left two 
contemptible plays to be remembered by. They 
axe called Love and JVar^ and The Wandering 
‘ Lovers, Swinhoe, an indifferent writer, produced 
one play called Tlie Unhappy Fair Irene. 

I^ovELACE was a good fubject and foldicr, but 
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bis ferviccs were ill requifed, and he died poor and 
neglected. He wrote two plays, the titles of which 
might jiilUy fpeak his own eulogium- They are 
called The Sc/io/ar ahd The Soldier. Neville 
a party thing called Shujjling^ Cuttings and 
Dealing, in a Game of Piquet^ being acted from the 
Year 1653 to 1658, /p' Ohvir Proietlor and others. 
Forde produced a piece called Love's Labyrinth. 
PoRDAGE, a man of no note, is fald to be the au- 
thor of The Troadts^ Ilerold and Mariamnc^ and 
The Si(ge of Babylon. Dancer tranflated from 
Tasso, Corneille, and Quinault, Aminia 
Nicovude^ and Agrtppa. Sadler, not the fame al- 
ready mentioned, was author of a ftrange farago 
called Mafquerade du CieL Sir Robert le Greeve 
wrote a play called Nothing Impojfible to Love. 
Fountain, a private gentleman, wrote a play for 
his amufement, called The Rewards of Virtue:, 
which Sii ADWELL brought forward with great ft^Cn 
ceis under the title of The P^oyal Shepherdefs. 


Head, who was fonietirnesan author, and fome- 
timesa bookfeller, and who at laft was cafl Rway 
near the lOe of Wight, where lie had intei-T' vl to 
take refuge from his creilitors, wrote an excer-tiic 
piece called 11 ic et Ubiquc. Sir Robert Staple- 
who adhered to the royal caufe, and lived cod> 
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fortahly after the Reftoration, wrote the Slio-lued 
Ma:d, I'he Step Mother, and Hero and Leandcr 
Porter, a major in the royal army, and another 
anociate of Hart and Mohun, produced The 
1‘illatn, and The Carnival Greene wrote the Pq. 
htkian Chcaud. Sir Samuel Tuke, an active 
oftcer for Charles the firft, was author of a plav 
of feme merit, which may be feen in Dons ley’s 
collection. T is called Ihe Adventures of Five 

obfeure anthor, wrote a play 
called The Ghofs. ■ ^ 


. learned author, but not confpicuous 

m life, tranflated all the plays of Terence. Bul- 
TREL, who was private fecretary of lord Claren- 
don, wrote a play called Amorous Orontus. Car 
penter. - who,” fays Wood, “ was a fantaflical 
man and changed his mind with his cloaths, and that 
or his juggles and tricks, in matters of relicrion 
c'was efteemed a theological mountebank,” ^o^ 
duced The Pragmatical JeJuit, new Leavened. Lord 
Bristol, ivho led a life of perfect contradiction, 
wno, as Walpole fays, wrote againft Popery and 
embraced it, who, in profecuting lord Strafford 
was convasted, and who unconcioufly was a pro- 
ecutorof lord Clarendon, who was brave and un- 
fuccefsful, and, who to keep up his excentricity, to 
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d-jy dr. eighed rjai:::'- ‘.he flagcand to-movrov/ wrote 
for it, has iefi. a jilay calicd Elvira. Dower, a 
poor unfortunate Grub-it*-eet author, with decent 
abilities, produced a play which was, neverthelefsj 
bad enough, caiicd The Salopian Squire. 

Caryl brought out The Englijl Princefs, a tra- 
gedy, and Sir Solomon, a comedy, 1671, which lafl; 
was a tranfiation from AIolier c’^ Ecole di Fevwics^ 
'lids nsufi has'e been early in life, for it is the fame 
Caryl w'uo recommended to Poar the f'ubject of 
the Rape oj the Loci. He died in 1717, at which 
time he inufl; have been a very old man. Vv'ss ton 
wrote a play called The Amazonian (hue a. Bailey, 
a barrifter, wrote The Spightjid SijUr. St. Seree, 
w!;o in quality of a fpy ran great jierfonal riik in 
the wars of Charles the firil, pubiiOred a play 
called Tarugees Wiles, which is well fpoken of by 
Lanceaine, and complimented in verfc by lord 
Dorset. Mkdburn, an actor, who was con- 
cerned in the plot of Titus Oates, and who died 
in Newgate, tranfiated Molieke's Tartvffe. 

Boothey produced a play called Marcella-, 
and Stroude wrote a play called All Plot, or ihe 
I hefe two writers are fcarcely known. 
CoTxoH liovi’everp who follows, is pretty celebrated. 
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Every body knows his fjr/oi- and Ins 

Wonders of the Peak, in tljis !a!! n ^ m he lo nicIu]^L;ed 
his vein for ridicule, which in Ii Vv- irrififliblc,. 
that lie lofl: four hunched a year by au ohl aunt 
vchofe peculiarities he tho'i;^ht , 'pert-: expofe. He 
ivas a very compainonabic ch'. and th.erefore 

c-f coiiife hi^ acquaintance V. :.jnrted‘'x titic 

to notice hercarifes fioni his liaving tranfiated Cor- 
neille’s Horace. Joyner, a man very much be- 
loved by his private friends, perhaps better than by 
the Mufes, wrote a play called The Roman E^nprejs. 
Rev EXT, an author of very ineonfiderable talents, 
produced a very indifferent play called The Town 
Shfts. Corye was author of a piece called The 
Generous Enemies, Tuke produced a Orange piece 
tinder the title, firfl, Of the Souls Warfare^ comically 
divided into Scenes^ and afterv^ards. The Divine 
Comedian. An author hardly known, of the name 
of Arrowsmith, is laid to have wiuteaapicco 
calicd The Reformation, 

* Cotton 5^ ia’d to have had fuch Influence over a prelate o5 
tiuit time that Ills loidfhip would liuen to no recommendation that 
dul not come fupported by this A cierpymau havmg by this 

■pxans loft a valuable iivmg, complained to a fuend of ihe ill ticat- 
jfient be had received, and ftated the pietcniions in favour of wluch 
he had foUched for the benefice. Ol',’’ la d die friend. * ** tis no 
V Hinder hh lordibip did not hear you, la. cars v cie ftutFcd full oF 

** co'.tonC^ 
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A wit iu the reign of Cuarles the fccond^ 
named Payne, wrote two tragedies and a comedy- 
I'hcir titles aic The FjMI Jcaloiify, Thc.Skge of 
CouP^antinoiAe, and The Morning Ramble. The 
latter is nor v/iihout merit. Wright, a barri(lcr„ 
wiote two indiiFerent pieces called Shyejks^ and 
Mock Thvcjies. F.vne, whole wit and talents Lang- 
BAiNE ipeaks of in iLe higbeft terms, wrote Love 
in ike DartA Saenper,^ and a Mafque. Belon n 
known by iivKliing bur one play, which Langbain z 
piibhlhed under the title ot The Mock Diidip* 
Lesley, a fiigid divine, threw away fo much pains 
as to write iu the reign of Charles the Iccond, 
three facred dramas called Diveses Doom^ Fire and 
Brinylone^ and Abraham' s Faiths 

Si.iiTii. There were two dramatic authors of ihh 
name before the Rclloration; neither, however, is 
very celebiatcd. One wiote He/Jor if 
Freemans Flonour^ and Sr. George for England^ and 
the other a comedy called Cythcra. Leanarb, ou 
wdiom Langbaine falls in a furious way for 
ftcaling, at the fame moment., by the bye, that he 
lie hirnfelf pilfers the wiy companfon by which he 
iliuilrates his argument, chat of Giphes healing 
children to excite compafJion/'’ which remark, 
though original long bcToie Langbaine, two 



eminent wits have not dirdained to retail again, cue 
in a poeiiij the other in a dramatic pieccj did not 
quite deferve all the rancour levelled at him by this 
detector of plagiaricsj becaufe he was in this no fur- 
ther guilty than many others whom ^Langbaine 
has quietly permitted to pafs mufter. Leauaro 
publiflied tvro plays called Country Innocence^ and 
and Rambling which are evidently made up 

from Brewer's Country Girl, and Middleton 
More Difl'cmblcrs bejides Women ; but he produced 
another under the title of The Counterfeits ; which, 
though ii is of Spanifh extraction, certainly furniflied 
Cibber with She V/ould and She Would Not. 

Johns a fchoolmaflcr, wrote a play with the 
title of The Traylor to Hirnjdf. Cooke, an author 
little known, produced Loves Triumph. Shipman, 
one of the wits of Charles the fccond, of whom 
Cowley has fpoken liandfomely, left a tragedy 
called Henry the third of France, in which, however, 
that Wit he is faid to have poUefled in converfation 
is very little apparent. Ecclestone, who thought 
perhaps the liceadous age in which he lived de- 
ferved feme fignal proof of divine vengeance, wrote 
Noaldr Flood. Mai dwell, a fchoolmafter, was au- 
thor of The Loving Enemies^ a comedy* Whitaker 
p!ibhfiiccl The Confpiracy^ or Change of Governmeni^, 
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FisiiBURNE was faid to have written in conjunction 
with the profligate Rochester, a vile production 
under the tide of Sodom; Rochester, however, 
difclaimed having any hand in it, and thus all the in- 
famy recoiled on the head of Fishburne. Some 
fay he meant it as a flitirc by way of trying how far 
he might proceed in licciiuoiirnefs. 


Saunders a very young writer, who gave great 
proinifc, produced Tamo Into ike Greats to which 
Dryden wrote an epilogue. We learn by it that 
the author was a mere boy "u We know nothing 
of him, however, beyond this play, fo that it is very 
probable he died foon afterwards. Tuchin, who 


♦ An author fays that Orydi-n did S.' "'wders the honour to 
i/rlte this P^pilogue ; indeed he calls it a Prorogue. We know that 
Dryden fold Pioiogucu and Epi’ogue^, and that the price ivas two 
guineas to the playeiSj ‘im t: rce an author. The following eight 
lines Will dicw he was a good advocate. 

Ladies the beardlefs ar-thor of this day 
Coinnicnds to you die fouuLe of Ms play ; 

A woman wii has often g,:>ced the ilage, 

But hefs the mil bov-pcetoi our age. 

Early as istlic year ins fancies blow 
Like young narcilFcus peeping through the fnow j 
Thus Cowley bioffoiuted foon and fiourlfhcd long 
The is as forward and insy prove us flrong, 

' vrjL* : V, 


T 
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bears the character of a venal and paltry writerj dne 
who for his adulation was fometimes rewarded, and 
and for his fcurility fometimes beaten, or publicly 
punifhed % was the author of a pitiful production 
called The Unfortunate Shepherd. 

Lady Wharton, a relation of Rochesters 
was flattered into an opinion that flic could write, 
for,” fays Waller, “ ihe and Rochester w^ere 
“ allied in genius as well as in blood,” and taught to 
fancy that, in a curious and extraordinary production 
which has been long forgotten, flie wrote a play. It 
was called Love's Martyr, or Wit above Crowns, 
Jevon, author,, actor, and dancing malier, wrote a 
play which is the foundation of Coffee’s farce of 
The Devil to Pay^ and in which he is fuppofed to 
have been aflilled by Shadwell, who was his 
brother-in-law. Its title was The Devil of a Wife. 

Having now gone through a very neceflary. 


^ He was profeculed for a poetical work, and being convicted, 
Jeffreys fentenced him to be whipped through feverai inarkcE 
towns. To avoid this pumOimcrjt, he petitioned the. king to be 
hanged; but, his fuit not being granted, and the whipping being 
iafiicted, after the king’s death he wrote a moft bitter invective 
againtl him. He was always getting into ferapes ; and, at lafl died 
in a mifertl^e condition in confe^jmnee of afevere beating he re- 
ctived for having abufed fome tories* 
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though I am afraid not a very interefting part of my 
work, I have now fo cleared my ground that I may 
bring forward ‘ authors of better eminence, at the 
head of which groupe, as the reader will readily agree 
with me, ftands DavaEN. 



CHAP VIIL 


DRYBiiN. 


Xhe chequered life, opinions, character, and con- 
duct of Dry DEN, might furnifli an examination of 
extraordinary length which, in the hands of a candid 
fcmtinizer, would be found, like this poets own 
writing, to confift of beauties that will be admired 
for ever, and blemiflies that foon fade away, 

Dryden feems to have come forward into the 
world very peaceably, and to have deliberated on 
the part he was to fiiftaii in life with a view, when 
he fliould find himfelf perfect, to fubmit his merit to 
the opinion of the public ; but he lived in an age 
of literary warfare, and he foon found that, as he 
rruifl: infallibly expofe to the world the reigning 
folly by manifefting thofe talents which others 
wanted, he fliould be furrounded by vanity^ ig» 
notance, and envy, and aflailed by all df^flander 
refulting from fuch malignant paffions. 



Had he madve his c'cciion at once, inHcad of 
treading upon thefe reptiles, to have ptified b)' wi-h- 
out noticing them at ail, thoy v;ould have letiicd 
coiifouiided; his fjibles vrould not have been bla~ 
zoned into faults; nor his faults magniiled intvO 
vices. Ke would have appeared upon a par vdih 
other human beings in indifcrelion and fraib'y,, but 
luperior to them in thofe nobler qualities with which 
nature larciy vouchfafes to endow the mind of man ; 
hut this requires a fiioincfs, and a pbdofophy but 
little known io iis; and, though palhv^-ners in furh 
cafes may be prudence, it is not nature. To rctiirii 
good for evil, taking it literally, is a viiiue, but 
there is a fpice of quixoufm in it and unfortunalelv 
it was not ill Djiyden’s way to conquer wundiiiilis 
but to elucidate truth. In fiiort, though a won- 
derful writeiy he was a mere man, fubjcct to ail the 
paOionsand failings incident to h\& fellow creatures, 
and thus wc fee him immortalize dunces by condc- 
feending to noiicc ihcin,. and degrading?; himfelf al~ 
raofl to their level by a ridiculous contendoa for a 
little cotcnipoiary praife. 

It were well if this w^erc the worfi* Contcnii-ii 
begets afperity ; liil, at length, a man receives into 
liis own nature qualities that are not congenial to it, 
Iiitending only to explain^ he gets into recriini* 
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nation, and deferts his own defence by vilifying his 
adveifary ; and thus, having condefcended to abufe, 
be is upon a footing with bis dirty competitor. 
Human nature here gets another fillup, and, w'hile 
be endeavours to account for all the flander thrown 
on him, he feeks for precedents, and finds unfortu- 
nately for his candour, that his prcdeceffors have not 
only fuftained as much abufe, but he fancies they 
deferved more. Thus do the greateft men become 
at times unjuft, and the heft ungenerous; and thus ha® 
Dryden given Setti.e caufe to exult by entering 
the lifts with him, and thus has Lan cbain e reafon to 
reproach him for feeking out faults in the writings 
of Shakespear and his cotemporaries, which are 
fauch more glaring in his own. All this can be 
eafier accounted for than defended. 

A man born like Dry dsn, wdth that fuiinefs 
of genius, that elevation of foul, that grandeur of 
idea, that ftrength of imagination, which fp rarely 
meet in one mind, mull naturally defire to appro- 
priate fuch rare and admirable qualities accord- 
ing to their own meritorious bent, for it may be 
fei dowm as an invariable maxim that perfection 
loves to attach itfelf to perfection, and that emi- 
nent abilities are naturally allied to goodnefs of 
bean. 



But it is fqmetimes the misfortune of a poet to be 
poor, and God knows5 to the difgracc of human nature^ 
poverty is too often indifcriminately confounded with 
infamv. Poetry is allied to philofophy, and there- 
fore a folitary ftudy. Poets cannot condefcend to 
become men of the world ; the tinfel and the vanity 
of human purfuits are void of charms to thofe who 
have no mind for folly, no tafte but for truth. Thus 
men of genius, owing to the world’s unmerited con- 
tempt for them, and their honeft pity for the world, 
tread a lonely path through life, envy their enemy, 
and confeious integrity alone their friend. 

Where then do they feek for the confolation they 
fo greatly deferve ? Naturally in an intefcourfe with 
that fex among which, fliould they make a fortunate 
choice, they find elyfiiim in that very world %vhofe 
ftudy is to provide them a hcIL As nothing then 
can equal the exquifue^^ felicity taded by minds fo 
delicately capable of meritorious enjoyment, the 
poet would be literally poilelfcd of all thofe plea- 
fares his pen traoferibes fiom lus fancy, were it not 
chequered by that bittereft of anxiety, her didrefo 
he loves. To fee his wife and her offVpiiug looking 
up to him for that afliilance it is not in his power to 
afibrd attacks his rcafon, and conveits his fenfibiliiy 
to madncfs. Imagination is racked to procure relief. 



He toils, be fucceeds : he reads to his approving 
partner thofe noble efforts of the foul with which hi$ 
love for her infpired him. He haftens to receive 
the rewaid of his labours ; and, at length, after re» 
peated humiliations, the worthy effufions of human 
genius arc fold for a fcanty fum, to procure a for- 
tune for the heir of lome penurious bookfeller. 

Is it then wonderful that men whofe trembling 
fenfaiions are their effence, who are all foul, all 
quicknefs, all fufeeptibility — fo irrtiated, fo humi- 
liated, fo lowered — fhould at length grow carelefs 
of their fame, and give the world a handle for their 
cenfure ? Thus it happened with Dryden, who 
finding himfelf in a licentious age, and, what was 
worfe, in unpitied neceffity, he certainly too illi^ 
berally conformed to the ruling paffion of the times, 
which apofiacy, in one of his dedications, he beau- 
tifully abjures, and load^ his eiiemies with merited 
confufion* 

The hifiory of Dryden’s political apoftacy is 
by no means inexcufeable. It had none of the fea- 
tures of Waller’s treachery ; 'for, though the firll: 
efey of his genius made its way to the world through 
a panegyric on the Lord Protector, which was 
followed up with a congratulation on the return 
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cF Charles the feconds he did not facilitate 
die fate of Cilarles the firftj nor flatter his mur- 
derer. He took public affairs in the ftate he found 
them^ and in what he did he followed a whole 

nation. 

When James the fecond came to the throne, 
who, in ftrugfjling to eftablilh Popery, loll his Idng- 
dGiii, it was iiacural to willi that fome men of confix 
Ctcradoii might be prevailed on to countenance his 
Qaiiing nieaiure. Sir Kehelm Digby, a man 
greatly looked up to. Doctor Reynolds, and his 
brotiicr, who had been famous difputants on this 
lubject, and^ Chillingworth, whofe opinions 
were highly efteemed, went over to the Church of 
Rome, and too cafily perlaaded Dry den to ac* 
company them. 

Xhis is the Icfs dilBcuIt to be accounted for, bc- 
caufe thole wdio were of any religion under Char- 
les the fccond inclined to popery, for he himfelf 
died a Roman Catholic ; fo that this eafy tranfition 
was no more than to acknowledge publicly, what 
before had been admitted privately. Dry den 
feems to have had too much fimplicity to fee how 
far he w^as to be made an inllrumeiu of in favour of 

¥Ol. IV. n 
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this new dodrine ; and, till by the perfuafion of 
the priefts, he had got into a controvetfy with Stil- 
LiNGFLEET, he appears to have had no apptchen- 
lion of the probable injury it might do him pri- 
vately by giving his enemies a handle for their ca- 
lumny ; but, having maintained his opinion, there 
was no receding; and thus he went on, writing 
poems and tranflating hiflories, till at laft upon real 
ground he got Burnet for an enemy, who was 
confeffedly his fuperior in theological difputes. 

Thefe controverfies fo occupied him during the 
reign of James the fecond, a period only of four 
years, that he hadjeifure to produce but one dramatic 
piece. This fliort time he had employed more to his 
worldly advantage than any fimilar period of his life. 
James, though he did not underftand poetry, un- 
derftood that Dryden ferved him very well as a 
good advocate, and thus time rolled on, the laureat 
flattering, and the monarch encouraging ; till, having 
celebrated the birth of a new prince, and written a 
poem full of prediQions, which Ihcw he was more a 
poet than a prophet, the nation waked from its de- 
lufion, and all the golden dreams of our projeflor 
vaniflied into air. 

From this moment may be dated the adverfe for- 
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tune of Dr YD EN. The revolution accomplifhed, a 
papift could no longer fill the fituation of poet 
laureat ; he was deprived of this honour, and what 
was worfe, his inveterate enemy, Sh a dwell, fuc- 
ceedcd him. In this fituation, then, will we leave 
the hiftory of Dryden, to examine up to this pe- 
riod his dramatic works, how far his other produc- 
tions may be touched upon, and to fpeak fhortly of 
thole controveriics wiiich arofe out of his fuccefs or 
difappointment. 

Ihe Wild GallaiU a comedy, produced in 1663, 
rave no great promife of very ftriking reputation, 
rhe critics very 4 uccefsfully attacked it, and unfor- 
unately, having withdrawn it for the purpofe of 
naking alterations, inftead of wifely fubmitting to 
he decifion of the public, it was re-produced in 
uch a ftate that it received, according to the pugi- 
ils, a rifmg blow that bad very nearly been fatal to 
le autnor s dramatic fame. Langeaine, who is 
ery angry with him, certainly with reafon, for his 
bule of his predeceflbrs, fays the plot of this play is 
ot original, but he does him the juftice at the 
Line time to admit, that he has fo beautified it, that 
e will allow him to be called the author of the 
^ild Gallants 

Ihe Rival Ladies, iGd|. This is a tragi-comedyj 



it is ■written in verfe, and cunningly enough dedicated 
to Lord Orrery who was a lover and a writer of 
poetry, and particularly of tragedies in rhime. There . 
were many reafons why Dryden chofe to write in 
verfe. It tvas his heft forte, it was a novelty, 
though in his preface he endeavours to prove that 
Gorbuduc was written in the fame manner, which 
aflertion Langbaine has completely refuted; but 
the {Irongefl reafon, which indeed expofes Dry- 
den to the accufation of being fubfervient, was 
that the ear of Charles had been accuflomed to 
the jingle of French rhime. The fuccefs of the 
piece did not warrant the experiment. It was 
thought novel, but it was confidqfcd as an innova- 
tion. 

Before Dryden entered on a third play, he 
fliielded himfelf under an alliance with Sir Robert 
Hosvard, w^hofe W’orks we have curforily ^x~ 
ami»ed. They produced between them the Indian 
Qiteen, in 1665. It met with fome fuccefs, but 
Bryden’s enemies gave all the merit to Howard, 
which was invidious enough, for we are ignorant at 
this moment what part of it - he w’rote. Perhaps 
from this grew the coolncfs and afterwards the 
quarrel between thefe two authors. 
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The Ifidlrra Emperor followed the Indian Qiietn 
in every fenfe^ for it was a fequel to ir ; a fpecies 
of drair.atic entertainment that never did nor ever 
will fucceed greatly. A fear of this is fuppofed to 
have indoced Dry den to have the fiory printed 
and circulated among the audienccj and this is the 
circiiiiiuance ridiculed in the Rchcarfal^ where 
Bayes fays that he fliall take particular care to 
iruTiiuate the plot into the boxes/' 

Seerd Lovc^ or The Iijiden Oiiecn^ vras performed 
in 1C6S5 by which time Dry den was made poet 
laurcdf. It is clear that he had not yet a fixed opi- 
nion of his own dramatic merit, for in the preface 
to this play, though he cannot give up that an au- 
thor has a right to decide, and is competent to do fa 
on the condruflive value of his piece, yet he thinks 
lie may be led away by a fond predilection of the 
more fanciful part fo as to be completely deceived 
in any eventual judgement he may form of its fuc- 
cefs; which means nothing more than that an au- 
thor may fail through the caprice of the public, and 
which indeed Waller had faid or rather iofinuated 
before in his prologue to The ilfjiis Tragdy. 

^TiS left to yoi3 ; the hoxes and the pit 

Arc foverd^n judges of this fun of wit. 



In other things the knowing srhft may 
I lidge better then the people; but a phy^ 

Ivldde for deliglit and loi no other ufej 
If you appiovc it notp hvts no excaie, 

S:r Martin iMar all. 1668, is a mixture from a 
vxri.jty of thiug^ ; many pafTagcs are taken from 
O'ji.vault’s L'jirj.aht inrhfcrct., arsd I'kiowdi of 
icf 5. R E : PlarnJcn has alfo been looked intoa 
ana iwe loag belongs lo V'oiture j but the heaviefl 
i hatge made againll Dry den was that it was a play 
gis’ea to him by the Duke of Newcastle, which 
be wrote when he was in France, and this is con- 
firmed by the books of the Stationers’ Company, in 
which there is a [.lay entered in that nobleman’s 
name, under the fame title. 

The Tempejl^ i 6 jo, is an alteration, and intended 
as an amendment of Shakest'ear’s celebrated nlay 
under that title. There are fome very artful and 
ingenious things in this piece, and indeed Dryden- 
could not have taxed his genius higher than by 
%'entunng to lay any thing of his own by the fide of 
our incomparable bard. Mir an la’s filler, who 
like her had never feet: a man, aiid the vouth who 
held never feen a woman, make up but the fame in- 
cident diffcmirly treatedj therefore it i$ .not any 
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thin'7 created, but an extenfion of (he f.' j'o fur- 
pri/‘, whicii Shakespear had behjre dic'.vn as 
tight as it 'A'ould bear, and even the flie-monfler had 
been anticipated by her brother; all which are clear 
proofs that the great and natural requifites for the 
ftage were not completely known to Dr yd ex, but 
this he did not case for; Ihew and fpeQacle had 
become the fcfhion, atsd where could fuch a vehicle 
be found tO sdisll it as Sss akissp ear’s Tcvipejl. 

Davenant, who it is faid had a hand in thi? 
piece, was now dead. The tafte he had introduced 
his fucccl’oss were obliged to keep up; and Dry- 
den, who has fiequently but falfely confefied he 
had no talent for the liage, gave, however wifely or 
not, into this taile, and in his preface he defends 
his having pillaged Shakespear, by the lame ex- 
cufc by the bye, that Fletcher and Sir John 
Suckling had done fo before him. The genius of 
our immortal poet proved however to be equal to 
this or any ordeal, for poflerity, that infallible critic^ 
while this p'oduclion with all its tinfel attractions is 
neglecled and forgotten, has in its judgement 
thought proper torellore Shakespear to himfelf. 

Whether or not it was confidered that Dryoen 
upon a coir.paiiibn with Shakespeap. had fallen 
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into difrcputCj this appeared to be the favourable mo- 
ment for his enemies to exult. The famous Elki- 
KAH Settle, whom Dryden in his folly handed 
down or rather kicked into the notice of poilcrity* 
inftantly brought out a tragedy in rhime, called The 
Einprefs of Morocco, which by means of hired ap- 
plaufe, exafily the farce which was afled over again 
in France between Racine and Prauon, grew 
into fuch favour that it was performed by the court 
ladies at Whitehall. 

Settle, finding that this firft blow told fo well, 
publiflicd his play with engravings and a bold pre- 
face, in which he bid his adverfary defiance. Dry- 
ben, who all his life feems to have known every 
thing better than pnidence, grew exafperated, and 
poured out fuch a torrent of ihoughtlefs ftiiSures 
againfl Settle and his play, as inilantly made the 
aiutter perfonal*. 


♦ II hardly to bj credited that a man of Diiydim’s confequence 
and abiiAttes could condefeend to write in tins manner. He is/^ 
fa'/al.e, fpevking cf Settle, a man of mod deplored iinderiland- 
ing, Without conveihtiiun. His beirg is m a twilight of fer.fe and 
fome glimmering of thought, which can ntv^r fafliion into wit or 
Eogliih, His dylc is boiderous and rougli-hewn ; his rhime in- 
** couigibly lewd, and Lis numbers ptapetually haifli and lli-found-* 
** jng. The littk talcxtt wdtich hejias is fancy. Me fometimes la- 
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D R Y D E N got on from bad to worfe. His next play 
was called An Evening Love, or the Mock AJirologer. 
It came out in 1671, and was dedicated to the duke 
of Newcastle, who, as we have feen, wrote many 
plays and other things, of which, a circumftance 
among thofe human contingences we have to lament, 
nothing is generally known but his Treatife on Horfe- 
man/kip. In this dedication, which was full of the 
fulfome flattery that Dry den defpifed and prac- 
tifcd, is manifefted a perturbed and diflatisfied mind. 
It had not cooled from the irafcibility into which he 
had plunged it in his attack on Settle. He there- 
fore deplores the treatment he receives, fays that he 


bouts with a thought f but, with the pudder to bring it into the 
worlds *tis commonly ftill born.” In another place he fays. 
He has a hcav'y hand at fools, and a great felicity in writing non- 
fenfe for them. Fools they wiU be in fpight of him. His king, 
his two cmpredes, his villain, and his fub-vilUin, nay his hero, 
have all a certain cad of the fatlier ; their folly was born and bred 
in them, and fomething of Elkinah will be viable.” He next 
goes into an examination of the play, in which there is nonfenfe 
enough God knows, but it was pitiful that Dr vd.en fhould have no 
other employ than to detect it. He examines, expofes, difeovers, 
ridicules, imitates, and dpes every thing his invention can fupply to 
expofe his rival, till at length he fays, And now iiaving daubed 
him with his own puddle, wc are come from abroad hjs dancing, 
maiking, rebounding, breathing, fleet,” epithets fairly deduced 
from Settle, and as* if wc had lauded at Gotiiara \vc meet no* 
« thing but fools a^d nonfenfe.” 

IV« ' “ X 
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lias beei rjni’ty of no more faults iLan others; that 
if he ha> becii a plafu’arift fo has every body elfe^, 
that SuAK ESP ear’s plavs are all co be found in the 
hundred novels of Cinthio. which is a lueral 
faliity by the bve. and that he is the very Janus of 
poets; thdt whofe plays are from Spa- 

nilh dories, knew ncjthing of plotting, and that his 
luxuriance was woile than the carelefsnefs of 
Shakespear; that Jonson borrowed of the an- 
cients, and that his excellence lay in characters of 
low vice and follv*". 


* It is fo pitiable to think that Drydfn, in this and other parts 
of his writings, fliould (loop to the defpicable pradtice of reviling 
others for no moi-ve upon earth butbecaufe he confefles himfelf vul- 
nerable, which he ought not to have been had he felt firmly, that I 
lhail with a few obfervaiions clofe this heid, and get rid for the pre- 
feat of fuch an unpleafant top -c. He fays m one place, but,* 
malice and parcallry fet apart, let any man v, ho underllands 
Bmglub, read diligently the works of Sk ^ K^'.spr.AF and F letcher^ 
and I dare undertake that he will find fome folecifm in fpeech, or 
fome notorious flaw in fenfe and language. I dare almoft chal- 
lenge any man to !hewme a page together which iscorred in bothh* 
Partiality feemh to n.'ve iee.nheie fet apart, but malice was certainly 
not forgot. In another pla^c he fays, I have always acknowledged 
the wit of oar preiiecefi'ors with ali the vcnerat.on that becomes 
me j but I am fiire tlie r wit wa*. not tliat or gentlemen, there 
**was ever fomethmg that was ill bred and ciownifii in it, and 
which confefied the converfation of the authors.” 'I'hen by w^ay of 
the bathos in argument, he fays, They did not write for the age in 
** which they lived, they wrote to be celebrated after their dcceaceU 
As to their audioncesj he fays, they knew no better, and there 
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What arc v.’c to undcrftand by all this, and what is 
2t to the world, fuppofing it to be truth? neither more 
nor Icfs than that if he had been an offender, fo had 
they ; like the man who faid he did not mind being 
hanged fo he could be hanged in company. The 
play itfelf needed defence upon this fcore, for the 
main plot of it is borrowed from T. Corneille, 
who as we have fecn borrowed it from Calderon. 
The reft is taken from Moliere, Quinault. and 
bn A it E ii'E A R ; fo it was no wonder he fhould con* 
ceive there was a neccflity to cry rogue firft. ‘ 

Tyrannic Love, or The Virgin Martyr, 1672, is a 
mixture of merit and defecl:. Dryden informs us 
that this play was WTitten in feven W'eeks,. which is 
an infult rather than a conciliation. If it was im- 
perfect on that account, why was not more time 
taken to perfeO; it ? If it was perfebt why have the 


fore were fatisfied with what they brought. Thofe who call 
“ theirs the golden age of poetry, have only this reafon for it, that 
they were content with acorns before they knew theufe of bread.* 
How muft Dryden reproach himfelf, were he alive, with having 
written this unwarrantable malignity, to fee how many of Shakes, 
fear’s plays are at this moment the darlingsof the public, howfew 
of his own He would find that there is fo much bread to be extraaed 
from them as not only to fupport managers and aaors, but com. 
Jnentator;., painters, engravers, vampers, pubhfhers, ana repubiiihers. 
©lit oi numbiT or calculation^ ^ 
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vanity to hold it up as a prodigy ? The rants of 
M A X I M I N have been the perpetual theme of ridiculej 
and were by the author’s own confefllon his fiiame. 
There is neverthelefs fome very fine writing in this 
play. 

In his next two plays, Dry den feeras deter-, 
mined to indulge his genius to the very ftretch of 
enthufiafm ; as this was a fanciful age, and the effort 
would fo far jullify the attempt that what he loft on 
the fide of probability he would gain on the fide of 
poetry, the fuccefs was equal to his hopes. Not for- 
getting, however the affiftance his former abufe of 
his predeceffors had lent him, he diferedits them as 
much as poffible in the epilogue, and again defends 
this meafure in a preface, in which he threatens 
fully to expofe them. He kept his w'ord only in 
parcels, in which he has indeed expofed their faults, 
together with his own want of candour ; but, as it 
■would have given him pain to have enumerated their 
beauties he has only endeavoured to damn them, as 
Pope calls it, with faint praife. 

This was the moment for the vultures of the the- 
atre, as Doctor Johnson calls them, to attack 
Dryden, for certainly thefe plays were written in 
defiance of probability. Martin GfiFFoao, to 
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v.’-hom S?RAT addrelTed the Life of Cowi.ey, be- 
gan. He faid that Almanzor was no more copied 
from Achilles than from Ancieni Pijlol-, that he had 
feen him in many difguifes, and under other names. 
That this hufFcap was once the Indian emperor, and 
at another time Maxi min. “You are, there- 
“ fore,” fays he, “ a ftrange unconfcionable thief ; 

thou art not content to fteal from others, but doflt 
** rob thy poor wretched felf too.” 

Clifford in this bufinefs was Settle’s har- 
binger, who had only lain by to mufter materials 
and get a fair opportunity to attack Dryden v/ithi 
effect. It muft be confeffed he managed his de- 
fence, if not with fo much genius, yet with more 
decency, candour, and good fenfe; for where he 
takes fhame to himfelf it is done with a confeious 
deference, and before he expofes any exceptionable 
paffage of his antagonift he acknowledges his talents 
and laments that he is compelled to do himfelf 
juftice; all which conveyed in keen and foleraa 
irony was fure to tell, becaufe no man pleads his 
caufe well who has loft his temper *. 


* D&Y0SN having ridicuied SETTLE’s deferiptionof the (hips in the 
Emprefs of Morroco, Settle retorts upon him by an examination 
of his Annus iVlirabiiis and his Indian emperor, and it muft be con- 
ffffediiiceefsfuliy, Dryden, in the firitj^defcribiog a Ihipcalkd the 
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Marriage ala Mcdcj 1673 ^ has been attacked as 
a plagiary by Langbaine with his iiliial inveteracy 
againil Dryden, who polnis out four authors from 
whom this play was ftolen; but this, fays he, is iifua! 
with our poet. Dryoen tired with foliciting friends 


London, unfortunately fiyles her a Phoeni^f, in the'fofl ftanza, and a 
Sea Wafp in the laft. ** Our author,” fays Settle, at his writing 
of this was not in his altitude to compare fhips to floating palaces ^ 
a coii'parifon to the purpofe was a perfedlion he did not arrive to 
*till the Indian emperor’s days. But perhaps this fimilitude has 
much more in it than we imagine ; this fhip had a great many guns 
in her, and thefe put altogether, made the fling in the wafp’s tail ; 
for this is all the reafon I canguefs why it feemed a wafp.” But 
** becaufc we will allow him all we can to help him out, let it be a 
phoenix, fea wafp, and the rarity of fuch an animal may do much 
*** tow'ards heightening the fancy.” Settle obferves upon other 
pafliiges with the fame good effedl ; I fliall give only one inflance. 

The people like a headlong torrent go, 

And every dam they break or overthrow: 

But, imoppofed, they either lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. 

A very pretty alliiflon,” fays Settle contrajy to all fenfe or 
reafon. Torrents, as I take it, let them wind never fo much, can 
** never return to their former courfe, uniefs wt can fuppofe that 
fountains can go upw^ards, which is impoffible. Nay more, in the 
foregoing page he tells us fo too. A trick of a very unfaithful 
memory. 

. But can no more than fountains upw’'ards flow 

By thefe and other remarks. Settle flood up, and was encouraged 
as the competitor of Dry din. 



began in this play to deprecate foes, fur he dedicated 
it to the libertine Rochester, the very infamous 
WiLMOTj who was well known to have been his 
iiiiidious enemy* 

The AJJignation^ or Love in a Numiery^ 16735 
was damned, againil the opinion, as the author faysj 
of the befl judgCvS, Drydeh had cafl fame reflec- 
tions on a play of Raven sc RO FT who took this 
opportunity, as Dr Y f) EN fays of Settle, of ^’dirty- 
ing him with his own puddle.*' This was one 
in a prologue in which he ironically blames the pub- 
lic for letting fo many plagiaries pafs with applaufe^ 
and, daimiing this which was perfectly eriginalo 
This brought Langbaime upon R avenscroet, 
who prefently fhewed that Drydrn had pillaged no 
!efs ihaii eight authors for thofe materials which he 
worked into The AJJignation. This play is dedi- 
cated to fir Charles Sedley, in a ftyle of great 
elegance, w^hich is. however, leffened in its value by 
his uiual want of firmnefs in deploring his hard treat* 
meat from the public* 

Amhoyna^ 1673, title evidently fiiews, 

was written to ferve a popular purpofe by paint- 
ing a picture of the cruelly of the Dutch to eii- 
flame the minds of the people agaiait that nation, 
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It is, like mod temporary things, weak, although he 
declares in his epilogue he hopes to make his poetry 
as deftructive as that by which TvrtaUs of old 
animated the Spartans. 

State of Innocence and Fall of Man. This piece 
of courfe was never performed. It is exactly a 
morality, and, with Mj lton before him, it was im- 
poffible but Dryden muft produce fomething full 
of beauty j but k was written hadiiy and thought- 
Icfsly, and has fuch reprehenfible paffages in it that 
its author thought fit to appologize for the liberties 
be had taken with poetic rules. His dedication of 
this production to the Duchefs of York, ought to 
have infpired her with an ineffable contempt of the 
author. Dr. Johnson calls it “an attempt to 
“ mingle earth and heaven by praifing human ex- 
“ cellence in the language of religion* ** . 


* Tlie following extract from the dedication will fairly Bear tlie 
doctor out, Lang BAIN E calls it a note beyond Eia, “ Your perfon 
is fo admhabie that it can fcarce receive addition when it fbail be 
glorified : and your foul which fiiines through it, finds it of a 
fuMance fo near her own, that (he will be pleafed to pafs an age 

** within it and to be confined to fuch a palace,’* It is curious enough 
that Dryden fliould makeakind of apology for printing this work* 
"Why ChottM it not be printed as well as the Hhtd and ibe '9 anther^ or 
any other of 'his writings 1 But a falfe delicacy or fome other xnotiir 
preraikd, and falacy miifi be called in to excufe vanity* He fays 
timt many hundred copies were difperfed abroad without his 
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A:renzehe, 1676. This tragedy is written in 
rhyme, and appears to have had great pains taken 
with it ; parts of it are defervedly celebrated, but 
whatever are ita beauties, its being conveyed 
through this vehicle is an unfurmountable objection 
to its keeping a place on the theatre, where other'” . 
wife it might perhaps have been defervedly a fa- 
vourite. 


All for Love, 1678. This is the only play, if we 
may btiieve the author, that he wrote for hiin.^elf. 
It is a pit), however, his favoate play is not ori- 
ginal, for all the beauty is derived at leaflL from 
SiiAXSPPEAR, and this circumitance has obliged 
the world to acknotv ledge that it is very nearly a 
complete tragedy. To Ihew, however, with what 
caution genius ought to be fuppieflcd and curtailed, 
in furbiihing up this play from Shakespear, the 
polifh has ditplaced many of the beauties, and 


kdge or conicnt, aad that tne.V, hermg nevr faith# It became at« 
length a hbel agaimi iiiin, 'tscie'bre, he was obliged to piibii{h 
it hi hi; uv 0 deience. ’ho v/ould have taken the pains to copy a 
work of ftirh length m* ch Ic.-s to multiply copies to the tune of many 
huikircd’* ? whiat a difgi ace to genius aie thefe ^ eaknelTes. Thus^ 
to frew tiiac he ^\a$ an adept in all the diftincrions of fiction, he pra« 
tiCaliy defiitc* grou» hyperbole to bs the fi)lc of a dedication| and 
fubtk dupheity the language of a pieface. 

VOL, 
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whatever it has gained in harmony and regularity i: 
has loft in fire and nature. Dryden in this traged^r 
has profeffejj to have imitated Shakespear, but he 
has done more, he has actually quoted him, not 
out of this play but out of others j but every 
body knows the diilinction ; the merit of both are 
admirable, yet one truth is invincible. Dp.ydeh 
couid never have fliewn fo much fltill as a lapidary 
^^^akespear had not furnifhed the diamond. 

igyg. Of this tragedy Dryden plan- 
ned the whole, but only wrote the firft and third 
sets j the reft was written by Lee. The fubject 
las been often treated, but never before fo ably. 
There are, however, fome ftiocking and difgufting 
circumftanccs in it, and at beft it muft be confi- 
eee as ^ great rather than a pteafing tragedy. The 
mind naturally prepares iifeif for afFedling and even 
terrible circumftances, but without fomething to 
^be milder feelings, that terror becomes 
o enftve and revolting, which by being foftened 
into pity Would have been awful and exemplary. 

and, Crejfiia, 1679. This play which is 
con e edly an alteration from Shakespear, is ne- 
f T* many refpe8,s an improvement. The 

^ however is indecent and unbecoming, and' 
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therefore can never command a refpefliable ftand on 
the ftage, though it might have pleafed in the licen- 
tious age in which Dryden brought it forward, 
Every reader of tafte and difeernment rejoices that 
Shakespear wrote this play, becaufe the charac- 
ters of the Grecian chiefs are drawn fo as to be put 
upon a fair competition even with thofe of Homer ; 
but the drift of the play, let it be retouched how it 
may, will never worthily afFeCl a rational mind. 

The Kind Keeper has more comic merit than 
Dryden thinks proper to allow himfelf, for he fays 
his genius did not incline him to the ftage, and that 
in particular comedy was not his talent. This play 
came out in 1680, and was written to expofe, as 
Langbaine fays, the keeping part of the townj 
but, to be true, this piQure was obliged to be fo in- 
decent, that thofe who were ridiculed in it in a mafs, 
for there does not appear to have been any per- 
fonality, took the advantage of this exqufe and 
fairly damned it. Says an author, 

They damned the play all at one fatal blow. 

To break the gkfs that did their pi(51:ares Ihew, 

Nay, fo far did their averfion to hear indecency, 
who were accuftomed to practife it, prevail, that 
when Dryden publiflied it, he was obliged to ex., 
punge all the exceptionable palTages., 



The Spani/b friar ^ 16815 has one peculiar merit 
for which its author has been allowed infinite cre- 
dit ; I mean the union of the two plots, which are 
fo well koii and To equallv material to the iiiterefl 
of the piece, that it is difficuit to fay which is fub- 
ordinate* This may be a linking merit in a tragi' 
comedy, but this veiy circumitance revolts againfl: 
genfial dramaucai or even poetical conftructioo^ 
which demands not two plots but a plot and an 
epifode. Diiyden, however, fince he choie to 
wu"ite a play in itfelf heterogeneous, chofe alfo to 
give it the fort of ftrength moil likely to aiEft its 
intereft. 

Dry DEN has been accufed of attacking the 
ele gy in his play becaufe he vras refufed a degree 
at college, a circumftance however that nobody has 
been able to fubftantiate* There can be no doubt 
but the fatire is laudable, for it is general. If 
there be no fuch characier as Domirdek^ let it be 
coiilidcrcd c monfter in nature with all my heart; 
but^ as operience has frequently proved that fuch 
agents of mfamy have too oifea deuioyed the 
peace of laoiiiies, ffaroudtd their hvpocrify 
under the veil of fanctity, nothing can be fo meri- 
torious as inch an expufition; in which cafe let every 
out who complains be cenfidered as an abetter of 



tills moO: peniicious of all crimes; but as ilvs play 
is well known and as dcfcivediy a favoiite as 
thing can be, made up of incongruous matcriak^ 
this teft will fufficiently ihcw that tijc dtift me- 
ritoiious. 

The Duke of Gidfc^ ^683, written by Dri 
iii conjunSion v/ith Lee, was coniidercd as a piece 
levelled at the enemies of the court, for which 
Dryden was feveresy ariacked; but he parried the 
thrufi by thi owing a!! the odium on Lee ; for, fays 
he, availing himfcif of a promife I had made to 
write a play wiih him, he happened to claim it 
juft upon the finifhing of a poem, when I would 
have been glad of a little refpite!^' Thus he not 
only loads Lee v/iih all the reproach due to what 
that author had wiitten, but he tacitly blames him 
for hurrying him into v;liat he had written himfelf^ 
which wasj as lie tells us, at Icall tv;o*thirds of die 
play* 

Albion and Albianus^ ^^85, a mafque, w^as the 
only dramatic piece written by Dryden during the 
reign of James the fecond. It was like evciy 
thing elfe of this author at that time, produced on 
purpofe to annoy the republicans; and was pariicu- 
iarly aimed at the fanciful doctrines of Lord Su apts. 
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BURY and his adherents. This iiiafque was got up 
at a very great expence, but excited fo little cu- 
rioOty that it would have been very unprofitable to 
the theatre had it taken any run; but, to fettle the 
matter at once, on the fccond night of its repre- 
feotation, an alarni being given that the duke of 
Monmouth had landed hi the weft, the various 
interefts excited for the fate of tliat gallant but un^ 
ad VI fed nobleman abforbed every other coiifidera* 
tioD, and Albion and Alhianns was never refumed^. 

We have now gone over all the dramatic works 
of Dryden before the revolution. I fliall next 
examine tiiofe of his cotemporaries up to that pe- 
riod, taking in fuch popular circuinftances as ferved 
to make them remarkabJe. 


* Doctor Johnson places this event at the pcnormance of 
Mfthur^ \yhkh d:d not make its appearance^ as (kail fee, till after 
the Revolution, and, fix years after the Duke of Monmouth was 

beheaded. 
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CHAP IX. 


WVClIf'RLY, SHAD WELL, SEDLEY, LEE, SETTLE, 
DURFEY, AND CROWNE. 

I SHALL have next to fpeak of Wyciierly; but 
I Oiall not examine the particulars of his becoming 
a Roman Catholic in France, his turning Pioteftant 
on his arrival in England, his being a favourite of 
ViLLiERs, Duke of Buckingham, and of Charles 
the fecond, who paid him a viht in his lodging in Bow 
Street, where he w^as lick, and aclvifed him tp go to 
the SotHb of B^rance, allowing him five hundred 
pounds to defray his expences. the king’s chafing him 
governor to his foo, probably the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and allowing him fifteen hundred a year 
as a penfioii for undertaking that trouble; his 
lofmg all this favour and protection by marrying the 
Coiintefs of Dkocheda; his refentment of the 
king’s cooincfs; his lady’s jealoufy, the violence of 
which fo conquered her health that file left him a 
widower; his difpiues concerning her fortune by the' 
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means of which he was thrown into prifon, an 3 
afterwards releafed by James the fccond, who, hav- 
ing feen the Plain Dealer, paid his debts and gave 
him two hundred a year, in fpite of all which, how- 
ever, he was always in diilrefs ; of thefe and many 
other particulars, which make up the curious and 
varied hi (lory of Wycherly-, I mull content my. 
ihlf with this fummary account and pafs on to 
bis plays. 

Thefe are Lsve in a Wood, performed in 1672, 
which is fo poor a fpecimen of that wit afterwards 
fo confpicious in Wyckerly, that it can fcarcely 
have been fuppofed the production of that author. 
The Genlkman Dancing Majler, 1673, has a flight 
claim to praife. The Country Wife, fo frequently 
altered, and now well known on the ftage, is, how- 
e\er, aplay of a diflFerent defeription. The cha- 
r.tcter« are well drawn, and convey a ftrong portion* 
of wit and gaiety, and at the fame time difplay a 
great deal of nature and truth. The Plain Dealer, 
however, is the befl of Wycherly’s produc- 
tions by a conuderable difference. It was Dry- 
prN’s opinion that this piece contained a fpe- 
cies of the boldeft and moll ufeful fatire that the 
ipnglifh flag? had ever boafted. It is certainly full 
of cortcct nature, ftsong, poirrt, and fhrewd' obferva- 
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lion ; but its plot is, perhaps, one of the happicft 
that ever was invented. An amiable man, who has 
eftranged his heart from a friend and a miilrefs who 
love and value him, for a man and a woman who 
deceive and betray him, who is fo infatuated 
with his abfurd partiality that he is made to be un- 
juft and ungenerous, with an honourable and noble 
heart; and w!io at length corrects his folly, and fc* 
cures to himfcIF happinefs for life by the detection 
of his falfc friends, and a conviction of their truth 
who had been faithful to him, is a moft admirable 
ground work indeed. Nor is the jufticc thrown into 
the epifode lefs dramatic, or lefs meritorious, and 
what keeps it in place is, that, though it is interefting 
and ufcfol in the piece, it is ftill epifode. The mif- 
anihropc and other things feem to have been in 
W YciiERLY^s mind when he traced his characters; 
but when fubjects are fo well handled it is but mean 
cavilling to fay much about it; and, in revenge,^ 
If be had recourfe to French writers, Englifli writers 
have had recourfe to him, and to fuch effect as to 
make the world believe thofe pictures original which 
they have only traced upon his canvas* 

Sh A DWELL, whofe father loft: a competent for- 
tune by his adherence to Chaiiles thefirttg having 
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been well eclucated, was thrown upon the [world, 
like many others at the Refloration, and obliged to 
live by his wits and wrote feveral plays which were 
well received. 

In this reign of plots and parties, as it was im- 
poffible to be confidered as a public character with- 
out efpoufing fome particular caufe or opinion, fo 
Out of this came opportunity for all that feverity 
which Dry DEN fo profufely dealt on the head of 
Shadwell i who, being a profeffed Whig, and his 
antagonift A profeffed Tory, furnilhed hiinfelf the 
materials by which his public character might be- 
attacked, which, probably Dry den would not 
have ufed had not his fuccefs as a dramatic writer, 
though clearly an inferior one, roufed that irritability 
in his nature, which upon Rich occafions he could 
not reftrain. This, however, manifefted itfelf only 
by indirect indications till the appearance of The 
Hide of Guife, when, it being plainly proved that 
Shadwell had a hand in the phamplet that was 
written againft it, Dr yden vindicated hirafelf and 
a ftonn was raifed that Shad we El with great diffi- 
culty wheathered, and which obliged one Hunt, 
who had affifted, to take fhelter in Holland. 

Dry DEN y having now a proper opportunity, 
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determined to crufli Shadwell at once; to do 
which he wrote his celebrated poem of Mac 
Flecknoe*, which Pope confeffes to have been the 


* It is inipoffibk to pafs over here a very extraordinary error that 
every writer that I can find, except Langbaine, has run into, as to 
the time of Dryden’s writing this poem, and his motive font. 
Over and over again are we told that it arofe entirely from the mor*. 
tificationhc felt when Shadwell fucceededhimaslaureat, through 
tlie intereft of lord Dorset, who has been faid by the way which is 
not very likely having been the patron of Shadwell, to have re- 
munerated Bryden out of his own piirfe. As to Dr. Johnson, I 
do not fee how he ever could have read the poem, for he fays that 
DB.VDEN ** celebrated the intruder’s inauguration in a poem, ex* 
quifiieiy fatirical, called Mac Fkeknoe,^^ There is nothing in the 
poem that induces you to underhand this, but you are obliged to 
believe the very reverfe. Firft of all, was Flecnoe ever laureate 
and, if he was not, how could he refign the laurel to his fon Shad- 
wEtt ? At the time ^vhen this difpute was at its height, for he had 
left olf writing for the flags nineteen years, Flecknoe was on the 
verge of the grave, and it is very probable that he did not live till 
the revolution, a point, however, I cannot determine, for no one of 
his biographers have mentioned the time of his birth, or his death. 
'Xhe pofitioii of the argument in the poem is that Flecknoe had 
long reigned through all the realms of nonfenfe abfolute j” and, 
being ** worn out with budnefs,” which he muil have been, havinii 
left off nineteen years, 


did at length debate 
To fettle th^ fucceffion of the 

What elate ? The Realms of Nonfenfe. What has this to do with 
the King*s poet laiireat > Surely nothing ; for, if it had, Dryden 
mull have been the Mac Flecknoe of Ms owti poem, Xhis Era* 
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ground work of The Diinciad.^ to which I niall add 
that, though for the caufe of poetry it is well that 
thefe poems were written, for the caufe of candour 


peror of Nonfenfe, like Alexander, nominates for a fiicceubr the 
moil worthy, for fays he 

Nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule v\ ho moil; referablcs me. 

Shadwell alone my pei feel- image bears, - 
Mature in dullnefs from his tender y^^ars ; 

1 StiADWELL alone, of all my fons,. is lie 

Who {lands confirmed in full {lupidity : 

The refl to fome faint meaning tnak.e pretence, 

But Shad WELL never deviates into fenfe. 

' He next eminlcratcs the collateral pretcnfion? 0^ Shadwell ; hints 
at Epfim IFeESi the F'ntucfoy and other things in which he Hole froni 
Etheridge, or was helped out by St?dity; but no mention is 
made of any thing fo late ns the duke of Guisf, and, having con- 
dufled him to the palace of Dulnefs, htuateon the ruins of Allei n*s 
Theatre, then become a biothel, he invefl'^ him with the necelfaiy 
infignia and difappears through a trap. What relemblancc even in 
the remoteft degree has this to the inauguration of a poet laurcat ? 
but, to clench this nail, hlch perhaps is fad enough already, Lang. 
BAiNF, one reafon of whofe enmity to Dryden was his firm friend- 
fhip for Shadwell, and who mufl have known, becaufe be knew 
both the men, W’hcn and why tliis poem was written, has in his life 
of Shadwell, thefe words: Mr. Dkyden I dure prefame little 
imagined, when he wrote thatfatire of 3 f*?ir r/rr(w<?r, that the fub- 
jedb he there fu much expofes and r'dicule^ lliould have ever lived 
** to have fucceeded him in u’e^rng the baysd* Now, as L-\ng.. 
BAiNE \% Dr Johnson’s oracle as to every thing dramatic, it 19 
really unlucky he did not happen to light upon this pafiage , 



and out of refocct to tlic reputations of their au* 
thors as men, it bad been better they had never been 
written at all. General invective is eafily vented 
and poetry is diu^raced and contaminated when it 
defeends to fcurility and pcrfonalify. 

S11ADWELL5 like Brome, made Jonson his 
mode!, and there can be no doubt but many--of his 
plays have confiderable merit. Tlie Sullen Lovers^ 
j668. This piece is regular and' natural. It however 
wants fpirit and is little niore than an imitation of Les 
Facheux of M o l 1 er e. The Royal Shepherdefb^ though 
a!wa}es given to Shadwell, was, as I have already 
noticed, written by a Mr. Fountain, and only fitted 
to the ftage by him, as he candidly confelles in an 
cpifllc prefixed to the publication. The IIit?nonri/lSp 
1671, was intended to ridicule the follies of the age, 
and the reader may difeern a clofe imitation of Jon- 
SON throughout the piece. It fliared the fate of 
Drydkn^s Kind Keeper^ being damned by thofe who 
niofl: feverely felt the force of its ridicule. The 
Mifer^ 1672, is both from Plautus and Moliere. 
Shad WELL has made a very g^ood play of it, but it 
remained for Fielding to give it perfection, 

Epprn Wells f 1676, is certainly a play of great 
merit. The author had Jon so ns Bartholomew 
Fair in view^ to which comedy it has been pre* 
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ferred, but it cannot, however, be faid to have been 
flolen from it. It has been highly fpoken of, and 
perpetually pilfered; but fuch was the forencfs of 
thofc times, that the hits were thought too hard, and 
therefore thofe who felt them raifed a fuccefsful 
oppofition to it. Pfyche, 1675. This was a tra- 
gedy full of machinery and written in rhime. In- 
deed the very piece which was parodied by Durr et. 
The Libertine, 1676. This tragedy is upon the 
fame fubject that has employed fo many Spanilla, 
Italian, and French pens, and which the more na- 
turally it is written the more horror it will beget. 
SiiAawELL'has done his beft, and to fay truth, thofe 
who love terror, without probability or intereft, 
may here fatiate them felves. The Viriuofo, 1676 
is a comedy profeffedly in imitation of Jo'nson. 
It is full of characters, ftrongly drawn, and inci- 
dents well imagined, fomc of which have been fre- 
frequently borrowed fmee and brought out as 
novelties. 

The Ilijlory of Tinion of /likens, 1678, This is 
Shakestear’s play altered, but by no means for 
the better. The 2 'rue Widow, 1679. This is again 
a comedy full of general fatire. flrong character, 
and whimfical incidents, and has been a good 
deal liudied by forae of our modern playwrights. 
Its fate was like others of this defeription ; it hit 
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"CO iiard to be liked. The Woman Captain^ 1680$ 
is a comedy of the fame defeription ; it had better 
fuccefs. The Lanca/hhx Witches^ 1682. This was 
a party play, and therefore was feverely attacked. 
Whether Dry den was concerned in its oppofuion 
cannot now be known, for he does not appear to have 
done any thing ovcrily, but we are told from this 
time the mutual enraiiy of thefe authors was firmly 
rooted, and that it broke out in the following year 
we certainly know; after which time Shadwell 
wrote notliing for the ftage till the Revolution, I 
fhall, therefore leave him for the prefent to fpcak 
of others his cotemporaries. 

Sir Charles SedleYj, one of the moft brilliant 
wuts in the reign of Charles the fccond, and who 
in point of elegance emulated Etheridge, and the 
more refined fet who in the midfl of their pro* 
fligacy, unlike the king, Rochester, and others, 
had feme delicacy in their pleafures, and were now 
and then furprized with a gleam of fomething al- 
moft like honour and honcfly, comes before u$, not 
as he did before the court at W eftminfter, whea he 
was fined five hundred pounds for a but 

merely in quality of a dramatic writer. 


^ This liappencd near the of Charles thefecondj and 
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Se2)L£V^ clrainauc productions, before the Re- 
Tolutioo, ^vcrc he Midh my Garden^ 1668, which 
is a comedy altered from Mo lieu ids EcgIc dcs 
Marls. It had confiderable fucccls. jhriony and 
Cleopatra^ 1677. is altered from Shaiiespeah, and 
has fome merit, but it flood no chance of fuccefs by 
the fide of Dryjoen’s Jill for Love. Bclhimira^ or 
the Mifirefs^ taken from the Eunuch of Terence* 
It had by no means good fuccefs; nor indeedj 
though a mofi: brilliant wit in converfation, are any 
of his plays to be put in competition with tliofe of 
Etheridge. 

LeEj a writer of wonderful powersj wliofe ge- 


Sedley was fo (hocked at the abrurdity of his conduct, which had 
drawn on him fomuch odium, that he became fiom that moment an 
altered man. He aypUtd himfelf to bufmefsj get into paiiiamcnt^ 
a celebrated fpeuker, and fignalized himfelf agaudl the in- 
tereft of James the fecund, by redding vehemently the piopoOtion 
for a (landing array after the defeat of the duke of Monmouth, 
He had alfo adometlic reafun fur his averfioatotlie King, winch he 
now mani felled fo openly that it w'as evident nothing could content 
Mm but dirpolTelling James of hi^ throne. The king had feduced 
the daughter of Sir Char les ; and, to make her amends, had created 
Im countefs of Dorchf s ter. This Sedley ccnfidcrcd every w^ay 
as a ntofl glaring infult, and from that moment determined on re- 
venge. I hate ingratitude, faid he, to a friend,** and therefore, as 
** the king has made my daughter a countefs, PI! endeavour to make 
** Ids daughter a queen,’* meaning the piincefs Mary, couloit to 
the priacc of ^0 a a k g b, aftervva» ds W 1 4. 1 1 a m the third , 
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niUa flurried liiin awav with fuch impetuofity that 
lie was at ia^t deprived of his fenfes. ftands never- 
tlielefs very forward among dramatic authors. His 
plays before the revolution were nine in number* 
Ntro^ ^675. Thi" tt'agedy is a mixed performance^ 
and therefore ill calculated for fuccefs. It is writ- 
ten partly in profe. pauly in rhime. and partly in 
blank verfe. SopL'ntJha^ 1676. Drydrn had 
made iliiinc fo fafhjonable that Lee as well avS others 
followed his example. is wholly in 

metre. Thcie is a wonderful tendernefs in this 
pla)/, and it had great fucccl^ ; but, from the mo- 
ment Dfyuex rejected rhime, and difeovered that 
even blank verfe was Ipeaking more like men of 
this v;or!d, both his and all other tragedies upon 
this plan were abandoned. 

Gloriana^ 1676. This piece is full of frenzy, 
mixed now and then with great bcautv It had no 
faccefs. Rival Q^iicens^ 167“ This tragedy 

is fo well known tfia mo!l ^hh*.iag paffages are 
everywhere repeated by neart. It has L'cenagood 
deal cenfared,. unmeritediy, howevei : unlefs on 
acccunt of feme fpccches which are iui! of bom- 
baft, for its characters and its con t action are 
mafler-pieces. Akxiindtr^ every where a mixture 

vox.* I A a 
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of the hero and the madman, is highly conceived 
and well oppofed to the Iionefly and bluntnefs of 
Clytus. The mild and feciire Statira is admirably 
contrafled by the vindictive and difappointed 
Roxana ; and this diferimination pervades the piece* 

As for fituation, the entry of Alexander^ his 
banquet, and his death, being difpofed in the firft, 
third, and fifth acts, proves Lee not only a good 
wiiier, but alfo an adept in the formation of dra- 
matic production. In fliort, as Polonms fays, if 
it be madnefs, there’s method in it.” 

MiihridaieSi 1678. This tragedy contains many 
flights of fancy, but it is by no means equal to 
other things of this author. Dryden WTOte the 
epilogue, which is proportionably unequal. Theo- 
dofim^ 16805 is a tragedy of fufficient merit to ftamp 
the reputation of a writer. It is and ever has been 
ia high favour on the fiage ; fuch favour as beauti- 
ful and exquifite language, noble and dignified 
character, and tender and melting diftrefs demand. 
The epifode, however, of Marican and Pukhcriah 
poor and unworthy to make a part of fuch a play^ 
Qefar Borgia^ i 63 o, is compofed^of that mixture 
ofbombaft and beauty which appear ia all Lee’s 
pmoducuons when the frantic fit \us on.' It had 
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liowcvcr, fomc faccefs for a time, but has been 
long thrown afide. 


Litcuis Junius Bruius^ i68i. This tragedy is 
Written with great beauty, ftrength, and dignity. It 
is remarkably free from that bombart; which per- 
vades this author, for there is a manlincfs and a 
noble grandeur runs through the whole of it. It 
M-as ftopt after the third night, as we are informed, 
by lord Ah likgton, who was then chamberlain, as 
an anti monarchical play. Conjlantine the Great^ 
ibSj. This fubject, which has been treated by 
many authors, was not fo fortunately handled by 
Lee as the lalt. The play, how’ever, though it has 
inequalities, is not without merit, but it has not 
enough to entitle it to permanent fuccefs. Thefe 
are all the plays of Lee before the revolution; he 
was, however, as we have feen, concerned in 
Ocd'JmSi and the Duke of Guije, with Dkyden. 

Settle, a man who embraced all principles and 
all parties, who was a Whig one day and a Tory the 
nest, who cavilled, wrote, and acted in defence of 
every fpecies of contradiction, who Jived upon the 
wages of literary profiitution, who, after bringing 
out feventeen dramatic pieces with various fuccefs, 
was reduced to fuels abject diftrefs that he attended 
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a at Bartbolome’.v fair^ and wrote drolls i.i 

which he perfo^'inecl, perdcuUs ly in one where lie 
pcrioTsaied a dr.ynon chciTfco ont in painted leaiher^ 
and V. ho died in a khjule — fuch are woildly 
fliHMu :on. — ! hi.'* Sx^7’tl£ was at one time the 
idol {it failiion and the compenioi of Dry ben ; 
butj to take a curfory view of his plays. 

Cainhyfes. King of Pefa^ 1671. Speaking of 
this i 1 »v, Langbaine lays archly that Settle 
was addicted to tragedy. It was a mifcrable buf> 
nefs and was but little taken notice of, but The 
Emprefs of Morocco. avS we have feen, made him 
amends. Love and Revenge 2675. This play is 
taken from Hemmi nc/s Fatal Contract. It had 
but little fuccefs; but Settle, by way of keep- 
ing up the ball of controverfy after his fuccefs 
a-^ainft Dryben, attacked Shadxyeli, who an- 
fwered him very fpiritedly. Settle did not mind 
this., for his fixed principle was that a man could 
210! be too notorious. The Ccnquejl of China^ ^^7^® 
is riolen fom Sir Robert Howard^ play on the 
fame fuhjcct. Ibrahlnh 1677^ is taken from 
ScuBERY. wdio, as wc ba\e feen. was a notoiious 
borrower himfclf. In fliori the reader will recoilext 
he was exactly a kind of French Settle^ 


Pajlor Fiio^ 1677. The reader^ pitying poor 
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Guariki^ ficken at a fubjcct fo ofieR and 

ignorantly treuted. Fatcl Love^ i68o, was fatal to 
its author, for it had no fucccfs. The Prs- 

!atr^ 1680. This is nothing Icfs than the 0 ory of 
Fcpe Joan^ made into a pky, a fubject of all otiicrs 
the mod impracticable to manage. The lltir of 
Mo occo^ 1682. Not having had enough of the Eu- 
prejsj ShTTiE here introduced the Heir; but, £>$. , 
Dry BEN was otlierwife cm|;Ioyed than to enter the 
lifcs of coiUrovcrfy w.hh lum, t’ris heir died before 
it had reached iiiatuiity. Thcfc are all Settle’s 
plays before the revohuion, moil of wliich would 
have died away after a few nights, had Drybenj 
and others, only refolved to treat the attacks <>f 
their author widi the filcnt contempt they defervede 

DorfeYs wdio has protnulgated more dramatic 
nonfenfe of his own, and contrived to fliape into 
nonfenfe more of the wit of otlier men, than a!mo<!: 
any writer or imitator that ever lived, ncveitliclcfs, 
by taking no fide and conducaag himfelf inuffen^ 
fivciy, paffed through life, wuih a few exceptions 


^ Nl3T and then DurtfEYranon too fall. Upon one of the fe occa« 
fkrife he had a benefit to prevent, ajs Adbij?on tells us, hi* in 

» ca^e for life, The flory run& thus, in his own wokIs. Alter 
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pleafurably to his RirndSi and profitably to Liiiifcio 
He was either, iinnicdiaiely? or collateially, cop- 
cenied in thirteen pieces before the revolutioiu 

In the Siege nf 1676, Du r fey was 

determined to be uri’^inal as to plot, and an imitator 
as to flyle, both of which circumftances were 
iinrortunate ; fee*, as he could neither invent nor 
write vei'fe^ his ftoty is uniruerehing, and his writing 
fudian, and the audience gave him to underftand 
that they were of this opinion. The Fond Fhjhand^ 
1676, is a mucli better play, and was well received. 
It is a comedy, and in it there is nothing attempted 
beyond the fivctch of the author’s abilities. He 
xvas however obliged to ibofe writers he had io 
quick a knack of piifciing for the greatefi pait of 
its fuccefs. Madam Fickle^ 1677. In this play this 
cuckoo, as Langbaine calls him who/ fa}'s ke^ 
loves to fuck other birds eggs,’' has here uinfankcd 
iiefis in plcuity, for there is fcarcely an incident, or 


having written more odes than Horac’?, and about four tim.-s as 
** man}' comedies as Ter I find in^felf reduced to great d-fli.™ 
** cult.eshy f'-e importiimiies of a let ol men who of late years have 
** fiirnih:ed xne witli the accomutodutions ox lifCj and s-viii uot^ AS we 
* * wy , W paid w i t ix a fong . ’ ' 
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even a fpcechj that is net Rolen from fomething. 
The Tool turned Criltc^ i6yS, Not contented with 
ReaHng this play, which was orighialiy Ran- 
tulph's jeahus Lovtrs^ he lias even Rolen the 
\ery prologue. 

Trick Jor Trick. i 6 j 8 . This, %chich was an* 
lic-ur*‘'"ed a.s an orieioal play, was very foon difco- 
veicd to be a bad alreration of Braumont and 
Flltciilr’s Moiifitnr Thenas. Squire Old Sfp^ 
1679. Thihi play is borrowed from fo many things^ 
and fb fiiil of intricacy, that nothing can be fo difH- 
ciik as to difeover the drift of the author. The 
public therefore did not thank Mr. Dua fey for 
producing what nobody could undeiftand. The 
Virtimis IVife, a comedy, i 63 o. Here, not conteii- 
wiih dealing from others, he has gone back and 
gleaned from Maiiston^s Fawn^ where he had 
reaped a pretty harvcR before; and to make all 
fiire, he traverfed Dryden's MaiTtagc Ala M&de^ 
an-d a few other things that lay in the w^ay. Sir 
Barnal^y Whig, 1681. For this play he is obliged 
to St. Evremonb and Maumion. 

The Royalijl, felected like the reR, but with 
better judgmern. Infurcd Frincejs, This 
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a tragi- comedy. It is (lolen from Sh akespj 
CymhUne^ and mofl wretchedly managed ; but^ as 
if this were not enough for Durfey, he has 
palmed the old prologue to his own play called The 
Fcol turned Critic^ for a new one. So, that,” fays 
I.ANGBAINE, W hat C L I F FOR D appHcS tO DrY* 
OEN of healing from himfelf niorejuftly belongs to 
Durfey.” The Ccnmomoealih of Women^ a tragi<* 
comedy. This is nothing more than Fletcher’s 
Sta Voyage^ badly altered, the alterations/" fays 
Langbaihe, may be difeerned from the original 
«« like patches on a coat.” The Banditti^ which is 
taken from Shirley’s and other things, was 

damned, upon which Durfey dedicated it to the 
perfon who was foremoft in the riot by the name of 
Sir Critic Catcall, determined, Swifs like, to 
get money on one fide or the other. With the 
Fcoh Preferment we take leave of Durfey for the 
prefent, on which play I fufficiently defcanted when 
1 examined Fletcher’s Nolle Gentleman from 
which it is ftolen. 

Crown E, who was brought forward by Ro- 
chester becaufe he envied Dryden, and wdio 
was afictwards deferted by that diftioiicnirabie and 
prulligaie nobleman, when contrary to his morals 
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and mind he found himfelf in the predicament of 
protecting merit *, wrote eighteen plays, twelve of 
which appeared before the revoIutiJh. Juliana^ a 
tragi comedy, 1671. This can only be called a 
piece of promife, for it was a firft attempt; but is 
ncverthelefs not dcftitute of merit. Charles the 


^ RocHrsTFP. hated Dryden for his talents, and fought every 
occafion to rnoitify him. Crown e came in his way, and he prr- 
va'Ied upon tlie queen to give him the preference, when Oie figni- 
6ed a wifli to get a mafque written for the court. Crowne, how'- 
ever, meeting with fiiccefs, RocHESTER'senvy was inftantly excited, 
and he became the poor poet’s implacable enemy, nay he went fo 
far as to endeavour at injuring him with the king, to whom he in- 
fmuated that he was lowly bom and meanly educated, for which he 
was Juftly treated by the king with contempt, wjio from that moment 
took Crow^ne into his favour. This is one tradl among the nume- 
rous indances of mean and pitiful conduct in a man w'ho was conflant 
to nothing but profligacy He wvis brave with lord Sandwich upon 
the court of Norway, and a cov^ard with lord Mulgrave in Hyde- 
park. A porter, a beggar, a fidler, a mountebank, every thing by 
turns ; diiibhitdy gay, grofsly fenfual, with an avidity for knowledge 
that it might furniili him v/ith the means of mifcliief; religious ia 
profeihons, bbfphemous in praflicc ; fober for five minutes, and 
drunk for live years ; but as I have no obligation to be his biogra- 
pher, fo I (hall here liave done with him, noticing nothing further 
|han that his preteofions to be confidered as a dramatic author are 
ah falfc as the reft of his comluct ; for VakntinianmA Sodom ^ the two 
wickcdell pUys that ever were written, though attributed to hinj, 
Wife the p:odu£cions of othej», 

VOL. IV* B b 
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Eighth of France, 1672. This play has certainly 
merit, but is revolting on account of its being in 
verfe, though the fubject is purely hiftorical. Ro- 
chester was at that time his patron, and received 
all the homage which Crown e fo lavifhly paid him 
in his dedication ; but, to fliew he tvas a total 
ftranger to gratitude, feeling, or confiRency, he ri- 
diculed this very play and this very author by name 
in his imitation of one of Boileau’s fatires. By 
the way thofe dealers jn tinfel, Cowley, and Boi- 
LEAU, were the poetic gods of Rochester’s 
idolatry. 

The Country Wit, 1675. This play is an imita- 
tion of Moliere’s Sicilicn. It contains a great 
deal of low wit, and perhaps is not the better for 
the poet’s having been commanded to write it. Jn~ 
dromache is attributed to Crown e, but is nothing 
more than a tranflation from Racin e by fome young 
gentleman of family, and fuperintended by this au- 
thor. It was ill received. Calijio, This is 

the roafquc which at the inftance of Rochester 
the queen commanded Crown e to write. Itw'as 
principally performed by noblemen and ladies of 
the court. City Politics, 1675, is a fevere fatire 
upon the Whigs, in which there are many peiTonali- 
tiesj frequently a dangerous, and always an unjuft 
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meafare. In the prefent in fiance it hurt both the 
auihor's profit and reputation ; but it was impoffible 
at that time to be on the court fide without mani- 
fefting fome folly of this kind, 

Tkf De/l’Uciion of Jcrufalem^ ^^ 77 * This tra- 
gedy is in two parts, and was confidercd as a work 
of merit. The fame objcSion, however, lie$ 
againfl it as againfl Charles the Eighth, It is hiflori- 
cal, and it is in veiTe. This is the play that fo 
ftrongly excited Rochester’s jealoufy. Am- 

hitious Siatcfman^ which word ambitious is faid by 
an author to be an expletive, is ftrongly written, but 
did not fucceed. Henry the Sixth. There arc two 
plays with this name, 1680, and 1681. One of them 
has the additional title of The Mijeries of Civil War. 
They are both imitated from Shakespear, but 
by no means improved. Thyrfes^ 1681. Of all 
the tranflations of this play of Sexeca this is the 
only one that ever had any thing like fuccefs. It 
is, however, as mufl plainly be feen, heavy and 
declamatory ; and, after all, though it might boaft 
fome flcrling points, it became naturally tirefome 
among a people fo volatile as the Englifii were at 
that time. Sir Courtly Nice was the laft play 
this author produced before the Revolution., This 
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is, perhaps the beft of Crown e's comedies. It 
■was taken by the command of Charles the fe- 
cond, from a Spanifh play which the king was very 
fond of. It has frequently been revived, and al- 
ways with fuccefs. 
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CHAP X. 


BANKS, MRS. BEHN, RAVENSCROFT, AND TATE. 


Banks, a very indifferent yet rather a favourin 
writer, produced five tragedies which demand ai 
examination in this place. His great and almofl hi, 
only merit was the choice of affecting circum (lance; 
which is particularly obvious in his firft piece Th< 
Rival Kings, performed in 1677, which play, ir 
fpight of rant and borabaft, the worfe for being hi: 
earlieft attempt, is in fome degree interefling. It i; 
taken from the romance of Cajandra. The DeJ 
imction oj Troy, 1679, was rather out of this author’; 
beat. He knew better how to pleafe thofe whc 
forgave nonfenfe in favour of tendernefs, than tc 
emulate the flights of Homer and Virgil. 

Virtm Betrayed, containing the ftory of Ann. 4 
Bullen, and performed in 1682, had fuccefs be- 
caufe, fays Langbainej it was written for the fail 
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fex, certainly is a compliment to tlieir fciifi- 

bitity though not to their undeiilanding^j; for, though 
h is flamed from a flory that every body knows to 
be affecting, yet it is written every where poorly^ 
and in many places defpicably. The Unhappy 
Favourite was performed in 1685, and is in every 
pefpect a much better play than the foriTieG It is 
’we!i known^ and has greatly maintained an afTcii" 
dancy over thi*>re plays, written upon the fame fub- 
]ect by ]oKF.s, Brooke, and even Ralph. The 
fact is, the circumftances are ftrongly interefting, 
and among a g;eat deal of trafh there is fbme beauty. 
The IJland Qiiecns^ or the Death of Mary Queen of 
Scotland^ 1684, was prohibited. It was, however, 
poiilifhed with a vindication and fecnis to have been 
on the ftage fincc, for one of the editions bears the 
Bames in the dramatis perfonas of Wilks, Booth, 
Mrs. O LDP I ELD, and other performers of that 
time* 


It is fometimes unfortunate that one cannot do 
juilice to the talents of great and celebrated men 
and women but it may happen to be the reverfe of 
praife; and really, when truth fours into farcafin 
inftead pf fweetening into panegyric, it becomes 
rather an irkfome tafk to obey the dictates- of fuch 
a prcciic myiiitor. On this account I am not very 
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forry that I have but a fmali portion of room to 
fpare for my animadverlion.'! on Mi";. Blhn and 
her plays; but this is the lefs to be regretted, as to 
the lady hcifclf, becaufe all her pranks, including 
her pldtontc intimacy with Oroonoko, her becom- 
ing lo great a favourite of Charles the fecond as 
to be lent on a fecrct einbaffy to IIuLLAsn, wheie 
another Juoi rii in patroiilin, flie made fb innocent 
a difplay of her charms, as to fet the hearts of a 
Dutch admiiai, a hatefman or two, and others Mvn- 
beers of eminence in fuch a blaze as to put out the 
fire of the Englifh (hips at Rochester; bccaufc I 
fay thefc aud others of her inoiFenlive gallantries 
have been, with notes, animadverfions, and vignettes, 
handed to all the young ladies in the kingdom who 
are fubferibers to the citculating libiaries ; and, as 
to her works, as they are principally difiillcd from 
the lees at-d dregs of all itiiids of writers, a fmall 
tafte of them will be quite Ilrong enough for a de- 
licate ftomach. 

This lady to witoni L.^ngbaine gives the ap- 
pellation of Adrea, others Aphara, others Aphra, 
but none Aftarte, produced fifteen plays before the 
Revolution, and two afterwards. The Fcrcrd ?Ajr- 
riage was a tragi-emnedy, petfisni'cd m 167 s, of 
which no one can find out the iiicceis. The Amorous 
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Princt 1571, v.'as taken from The Carious Imperilnens, 
and The Ciiy Night Cap. nhich circnnafiance has been 
already noticed. It is a liajli with higher feafoning. 
The Dutch Lovcj', This was all in hirs, 

r>EiiN‘sway. Her platonic amour with Vander 
A t BERT, when flte was in Holland, made her a 
pcifc'ct adept in Dutch couitlhip. It was a fat 
fiibjecf; and, to convitice the reader fhe meant it 
Ihould be lufeious, fhe begins her preface with 
“ Good fweet honey fugar-candied reader'” 

Jlhdalazar, or The Moor's Revenge., which Gi- 
be a. fays is very poorly written, was produced in 
1677. The lady, however, could not reftfl the fub- 
ject, w'hich is Mareoe’s Lvfi’s Dominion,, or The 
Lafcivicus Queen. Left it fhould fink under critical 
inveiligaiion we will fhow our forbearance by flop- 
ping at Cibber’s decifion. The Town Fop, 1677. 
This comedy is alnioft a tranflation of The M.iferies 
of Enforced }tlarriage, rvritten by Wilkins. The 
Rover, i 6 jj, was witten in two parts. The feene 
of ih.e firft lies in Italy, and the other in Madridj 
I fuppofe to fhew gaiiantry in its proper element, 
and to fhe'w what an excellent knack had this warm 
writer in heightening volupcuoufitcfs. Langbaine, 
in his obfervations on thefe plays, fays’ that fhe has 
flaj ed the eel by beginning at the tail.” The 
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{lories are borrowed, or flolcn, as fire berfclf con- 
feiTcs, but the language is her ov.'n. 

Sir Petieni Fancy, i6jo, is a mixture of Ma- 
rt ere’s Malade Imaginairc, and Mpnf. Pour- 
CEAUGN AC, with a little touch of Brome’s Danioi- 
Jelk. The Feigned Courtezans^ 1679. Xiiis is faid 
to be the bed play of Mrs. Behn’s wiiting. I fup- 
pofe they mean the higheft feafoned, for nothing 
can be I'o repugnant to decency and decorum as for 
ladies of honour to a {fume the characters of prodi- 
tutes to gain the affections of men of honour;’ but 
the lady did not feci this at all, nor to what a degree 
fire inlukcJ delicacy by her dedication of this play 
to Nell Guin*. The City Heirejs, 1682. I 
have already mentioned that Mrs. Behn and 


* Till*! dcdiratioBj xvfeich for oJiil.lioii is fail ly n companion to 
that l)nYt>EN afluivlf*'! [O ccclidfs cf when he 

piibrJui'd Iv,-- Suite rf isfo fii! Gf rGeannef;. ansi fcivility 

that it ii! be rriicus to qaeriii pari ci \i to ihew huv\ prourfcly 
prolli^utc Vvomou aa v*eii as lu m coiial be sji tl.at br.ieof uihNntb'.viih 
which in fuch cafes, they ui»J every tl.b.ylai i'pr.bj IpenvUue. Dr* 
John CO ST fa)s thait, fincc tla* the rbjivun crayeroiM, there 

2ias been no hyperbolical adnhition equal tuthefc two dedic;i:luus« 
i3tut let the lady fpeak foi Ueifchb Vour pcruihUoj, lavUam/® 
fays di.?, cniiginened me, and I with fliamelouk --a a y pa:> 
ignorance, which fulfered me not io'p:’>y an adcratiuu lo.ny: ih>:e 

VOL* jy, c c 
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CiiAHLEs JoHNSOM divided Middleton’s Mad 
World my Aiajlers between them; but there was 
very little contention for this bone, for the lady 
took all the fat and the marrow for her City Heirejs, 
and the gentleman all the lean for his Country Lajfcs. 

The Falfe Court, 1682. This comedy is written 
in a very low fivle, particularly the part of the 
Chimney Svoaper ■, but no doubt file thought had 
done enough by having, for her fecond title, A New 
Way to flay an Old Game. The Round Heads, 1682, 
is, as its title announces, a party ftibjecL, and there- 
fore not fo much in this lady's way, her flyle being 
conjunction, not divifion. The Young King, per. 
formed in 1683, is a tragi- comedy, and as incon- 
gruous as any thing that ever bore that defignation. 
Mrs. Behn’s dedication of this play is in natural 
and glow’ing language. She knew better how to 
addrefs a keeper than a kept mifirefs. The Lucky 
(Zkance, or The Aldermans Bargain, 1687. This 
is a comedy in this lady’s trueil manner. One very 


wlierc there was fo very much ant ; yet even now^ though leciirc 
** in my oyinion, I this factifde will) infinite fear and trem« 

** Wing, w'el! knowing tliat fo excellent and perfect a creature as 
yourf^iir only from the cluunc powers in this : the offerings 
made to you ought to bo worthy cf you^ wklil they accept th^ 
% ill alone,’* 
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curious circumftancc attended it. for it was very 
r.early being damned for its indecency, and ob- 
fccnity, which the critics would inud it was fall of, 
both in the action and the language. From this 
charge the good lady vindicated herfelf; not by 
proving, however, that it was not indecent, but that 
{he was no more indecent than her neighbours. She 
might have gone 011 and quoted Skylock, You 
take my hoiife when you do take the prop that 
doth fullain rny houle.'* In fliort it is impofiible 
not to take the lady’s pait; for as flic had then pro- 
duced thirteen plays, and all as good as this^ it was 
rather a fort of prudery and fqueamiflincfs in the 
town to begin their objections here. One thing to 
be fare w^as agaiaft her. Hitherto fiie had only 
heightened the indecent plots of others ; this inde- 
cent plot was all of her own invention. With 
The E^nperor of the performed a!fo in 1687, 

we fhall take leave of Mra. Behn for the prefenf, 
whicli was nothing uiorcthdn afaice botrowed fioni 
an ItLlian opera dial had been tranflatcu into Fieticb. 
li wa> wLiiidical, aud had foine fuccefs. 

Raven SCROFT, who was rather a compile' ihvin 
an aiuiuir, and who piub.*bly would not iuve been 
known to the world at this niouicnt li Drydj n bt'd 
not lifted him into corn'l qne.icc by cohdefc^ndiBg 
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to fear hinij produced^ before the revo]ation5 nine 
plays. Their titles are Mamaiiwucki^ The Carelcfs 
Lovers^ Scaramouch^ The P/rangling Lovers^ Edgar 
and Elfrida^ The Englijh Lawyer^ The London 
Cuckolds, Dame Dobfon^ and Tiius Andronicus, Of 
all t^-efc plays we know nothing except that The 
London Cuckolds, the greateft difgrace the theatre ever 
fuilained, was for a long time performed on lord 
mayor’s day. It is like the reft a feries of thefts 
from beginning to end, and indeed the produfliom 
of this man afeertain one very curious thing ; which 
is, that they are fo fairly tranfcripiions, or tranfla- 
lions, literally, that you can fcarcely trace through- 
out the whole how he would have written had he 
made the attempt, 

Tate, who WTOte and altered nine plays, was a 
man of found erudition and good judgment. He is 
very little known however to the world except by 
his alteration of Lcar^ which, though by no means 
the belt, is upon the whole the greateft favourite of 
the public, for reafons that I have already given. 
The reft of his plays, not one of which is original^ 
ate called Brutus ofAlba^ The Loyal General^ Richard 
the Second^ The Ingratitude of a Commonwealihp 
Cuckold's Ilaven^ Duke and m Dukc^ The IJlani 
Prince fs^ and Injured Love. 
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There a;e a few obfeure aufhors alfo who com- 
piled dramatic pieces about this period, one of 
whc'in was Kirmman, He mudlated twenty Teveii 
pieces from Shakespear, Fletcher, Jonson, 
end otliers. About a hundred and twenty plays were 
befide. produced by anonymous writers. In fliorf, 
ahiioii any thing that canic to the theatre was accept- 
ed and performed, arul thus we count between fix and 
feven Inmdrcd dramatic pieces, of one deferiptioa 
01 cUfii'f, bfouglit u)rwarJ in die mterval between 
the dc'.'ui of J^MEs the firll and the Revolution; 
but i: mud be nouced that, though this was a period 
of fixty three years, many more dian five hundred of 
thefe pieces were produced between the Reftoradon 
and the Revolution, which was only ihirty-nine years 
and this upon an average is about fourteen plays 
a year. 
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BOOK VIII. 

FROM THE REVOLUTION tO GARRICK. 


CHAP. I. 

STATE OF THE STAGE AT THE REVOLUTION AND 
ONWARDS TO 1708. 

We have feen that, at the Reftoration, the flage 
become a regular eltablifliment under two patents, 
that one company by calling in auxiliary affiftance 
conquered the other, and that, after much conten- 
tion and a ftruggle between a variety of interefts, 
all dramatic difputes were amicably adjuftcd by a 
union of the two companies in 1684; at which time 
they in one body performed in Drury Lane, and 
were called the King's Company. 

In their expectations, however, of the probable 
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advantages that might arife from this coalition of 
interefts^ they were miferably deceived. Scarcely 
had they fat down under the comfortable idea that 
every man would confidcr his neighbours good and 
do his utniofl to ferve and afiifl the general eoncern^ 
than the whole commipnity began to be convulfed 
W’iih difFereni diflentions. The united patentees 
impofed \\hat terms they thought proper on the 
actors; for the profits of the theatre were divided 
into twenty fiiares, ten of which went to the pro- 
prietors, v/ho were ten in number, and the other 
moiety to the actors, in fuch fubdiviCoBs as their 
different merits entitled them to. 

Here then are ten managers, or, as Cibber calls 
them, tafk*maflers, forac of them not in the remoteft 
degree conveifant with affairs of the theatre; but, 
as if this was not enough to create diffentions, fuch 
of thefe proprietors as were in needy circumffances 
fold their ihaics to money-lenders, or other fpecu* 
lators, who though hill more ignorant of theatrical 
bufmefs had ncverthelefs a proportionate voice in 
the management of the concern. This was the 
filuation of the theatre in 1690* 

Ib proponioB as ignorance ufurped authority, fo 
the actors, who ought of courfe to be coiificlered as 
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the real fopporter.s of the theatre, began with reafon 
to be dilTatisfied. Thehnajor part of this decemviii, 
wanting to cut up the hen for her golden eggs 
lliouglit they ihould cany all the world before them 
by la\ inz on f ^rcign tafle and foreign decorations as 
thick as pa!!ible, which by the way at lengih pro- 
duced the opera, fmcc when without a hnglc devia- 
tion the mafs of the nobility have looked down 
with conieai|jt on the tl;eatic. 


In conieqiiencc of al! this the]" prcfcntly got 
into a fvJl in Cha:icc:y, which lafeed twenty years. 
Had th.cir riicaA.;es been diclaicd by common 
fenfe., 'hi!! cvciy thing might have come about, but 
unhappily their ccutdact wa^ not tincTiuicd widr that 
ingredient. The expence for fpectacle was re- 
doubled, foreigners weie civ. ri!heJ at any price, 
and not only the Ihate of the profits dcctccd to be 
divided between the actors was confidcrably re- 
duced, but the actois tlicmfilves were badly dreffed 
and in every other rcTpect ncglcScd and held ia 
contern|’«t. 

In the mean time their profits fell otT every 
day ; and, as in confeciueiv’c it was found ncccffary 
to Icilen the expcncc, inlb^ad of directing their at* 
vui. IV. i) d 
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tention to the real grievance, they lowered ftili 
more the emoluments of the actors ; and, in order 
to manage as much to their own confufion as pof- 
fible, under a colour of juftice they began with the 
principal performers, and upon their murmuring, 
to go from bad to worfe, brought forward young 
actors and actreffes in the characters ufually played 
by the veterans. The natural confequence of all 
this is evident. Betterton, a theatrical War- 
wick, who had made and depofed kings at plea- 
fure, began to look about him ; and, "getting into 
his plot the principal performers, they agreed to op- 
pofe their oppreffors and Hand or fall together. 

All this, however, the patentees, fecure in their 
power and covered with their foreign levies, treated 
■with perfect indifference; but when they found 
that, by theintereft. of Betterton, the complaints 
of the actors were, through lord Dorset, lain be- 
fore king William, they began fcriouDy to-’re- 
flect on their fituation. They were hot, however, 
eafily repulfed, and fome of them knowing the world 
pretty well, and particularly Rich, who was a 
lawyer, fuggefted that by the law as it then flood no 
other patent could be granted. This, however, was 
looking a little farther than they coul.d leap, for it was 
very nearly confideredas an infult to the crown, and 
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therefore the aggrieved parties had liberty to con- 
fult the abieft lawyers on the fubject, who reported 
that the grants of Charles the fecond did not pre- 
clude the right of any fucceeding prince to grant a 
patent to any perfon with whom he might think pro* 
per to entruft it. 

This decifion was feverely felt by the patentees, 
who, too late, fincerely wifhed for a reconciliation ; 
which, had not the players been ftrengthened with 
the acquiefcence of all fenfible men that their caufe 
was the caufe of truth and honour, and therefore 
ought to be encouraged, could not now have been 
complied with, on account of their having gone 
fo far and interefted even government in their 
quarrel. 

In this crifis queen Mary died; and, during 
the interval that the theatre was neceffarily fiiut up, 
Betterton and his adherents had leifure to purfue 
their plan of operations. In the mean time the 
oppofite party were trying their utmoft to gain over 
ToUmteers to their ftandard. Powel and Ver- 
bruggen, whofe fallaries had been only forty fliil- 
lings each, was now complimented with four pounds, 
and the reft of the actors and actrelTcs in proportion. 
Bettertoxn, however, loft nothing by this; for all 
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who ftit themfelves properly aggrieved found his cafe 
to be their ovrn and were as willing to emancipate 
from tyranny as he was. Every thing promifed a 
favourable iSTite. They had an audience of the 
king who gracioufly difmiiTcd them with affurances 
of his favour and protectirm, and they were immC' 
diately empowered by his royal licence to act in a 
feparate theatre by thesnfelves. 

Subferiptions inftantly, and moll fpiriledly, were 
fet on foot, and it was agreed to erect a theatre 
within the walls of the Tctinis Court in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Az this, however, required time, the 
patentees were determined to ufe all their diligence 
to get the Hart of tiicm cvciy way, and^ therefore, 
opened on the followirtg April with Abdelazar, or 
ihc Mcors t,-.itten by Mrs. Behn, and in- 

troduced by an occaiional prologue, which was 
Cihber’s firft literary attempt. After the firft 
night, however, Uicy were completely deferted, and 
tlie town, who had been accudomed to fee the beft 
actors, waited with impatient anx.icty for the open- 
ing of the new theatre. 


In about a fortnight their cudofity was gratified ; 
for on the thirteenth uf .*\prii, 1695, the new theatre 
ill Lincoln’s inn Fidd.s opened with Cosou-'.vg’s 
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Celebrated comedy of Love for Leve^ i the fuccefs 
of this play was fo great that they fcarcely found it 
necelTary to perfi)rm any other throughout the 
whole feafon* Congreve now accepted a whole 
fliare to produce a play every year, cxclufive of 
his profits from this comedy, m the fame manner as 
Dryden did CO produca two; feme fay four, but 
that I Oiall ccuucft. Kis next play, however, The 
(i*d not make its appearance till 
ihiee years a her wards. 

Thus Lincoluksdnn fields went on favoured with 
fplciuiid fuccefs, while Drary-lane was completely 
deferted, and indeed upon fo natural and fair a prin- 
ciple that nobody regretted it. In time, however, 
the novelty of encoiuaging merit wore oiT;, befides 
many of the pcrforniens at Lincoln’s inn fields grew 
old and became enfccLlcd, while thofe at the other 
Iioufe, being young and vigorous, came forward 
with fome degree of foicc. Cisser by this time 


* This play had nearly fallen into the hands of the patentees of 
Bmry-lane, for befoie the ruptine between the mana^jCrs and the 
actors it had been read and approved; but, vAiilc the articles of 
aa'eement were preparin;!, Congreve received an intiniatiun cf 
tfic premediated ddlgn, and, therefore, paufed under a detenmnation 
that the play ll’oald go with the actera for wh,oui he had w'ritiC* 
fe p*uts. 



iiad made a confiderablc progrefs both as an authoi: 
and an actor, and they were reinforced by the plays 
of Southern and Vanbrugh, which made their 
dramatic novelties at leafl five to one in number. 
In addition to this, Betterton’s company, confi« 
dent of their fuperior merit> grew negligent with 
their fucccfs, in propoition as the difappointment of 
their competitors flimulated them toindullry* 

This brought on a fort of recrimination between 
this theatre and the public, who were accufed by 
the actors of capricioufnefs, while they accufed 
the actors in return of fupinenefs and want of ex- 
ertion* The confequence was that the caufe of 
neither houfe was heartily efpoufed, and at length 
Lincoln’sdnn-fields was obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of Drury-lane, and only pay their people in 
proportion to the fuccefs of the concern. Cibber 
tells us that the manager of Drury-lane never paid 
the people at all when the money did not come in^ 
nor when it did except in fuch proportion as failed 
his own convenience. I was one of the many,*' 
fays hci who for fix acting weeks together, never 
received one day’s pay; and for fome years after 
feidomhad above one half our nominal falaries/^ 
No wonder then when the other houfe began to 
adopt a conduct fo flrameful, fo unjuft, and fo dif. 
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honeft, the public fliould begin to think their prin- 
ciples no better than chofe of their neighbours ; but 
no%v came a ftroke of cunning, as Rich imagined, 
that whether or not it might benefit him was furc to 
snjureihe interefl of his adveifaries. 

He had conceived that, as fervants have ge- 
nerally the ear of their mafters and miftrefrest if 
he could ingratiate himfelf with thofe he firould 
faon fill his boxes, to the defertion of the other 
houfe. Footmen had never before this ti.me been 
admitted into the theatre, except to w'ait the plcafure 
of their employers, nor at all til! after the four thact 
of the play. Determined therefore to fccure their 
intcreft, he opened the upper gallery gratis for 
their reception, and “ if he did this to get ap- 
plaufe, fays Cibber, “ he certainly fucceeded, 
« for it often thundered from the full gallery above, 

‘ while the thin pit and fcanty boxes below were 
in a flatc of perfect ferenity." This fiiameful 
cuftoro, which continued fo long, and was with fuch 
difficulty ffiaken off, was the moft f|agrant diffirace 
toe theatre ever {uftained. ' 

But he was not intent with this. Conceiving 
that fafeionable bucks and fprigs of quality would 
pome to the theatre with more readinefs if they 
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could get accefs to the actors and aSreffes, lie ad- 
mitted luch as would pay behind the feenes ; a cuf- 
tom (hat ftriic - the very exiftence of all decency 
and decorum, and indeed went to render the per-- 
fornaaiice i.mpracticable. This, however, Cibber, 
when he came to be one of the managers, contrived 
as he tells us, at the hazard of their lives to abolifli j 
'• after which,” fays he, “ we brought what had 
before difgraced the theatre into all the licences 
of a lobby, into the decencies of a drawing- 
“ room,” 

This was not all. Buffoonery, tumbling, rope- 
dancing, and every other difgraceful fpccies of mum- 
mery that was afterwards fo fuccebrully practifed 
by his fon svere exhibited through this ignorant and 
pretended director of the public taftc. It was at this 
moment that Jeremy Coluier publifhed a book 
againll the ilage. His ftricturcs go to the immorality 
of the n.h.ys, the profligacy of the performers, and 
the liceii; jafnefs of the poets; and it muft be con- 
feffed iliat, however he may have been too libcial 
of invective, iie has faiily embraced the fide of truth. 
All the indecency that condemned the plays of 
Etheridge and others to oblivion, that more than 
once wrung from Dryden conttition and re- 
pentance that made that filthy and flupid play The 
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Lonhn Cuchlds, a {landing difh with profligates, 
and, in fhort, bad as the times were, that kept ladies 
from the new plays till they had enquired whether 
they might attend them without blulhing, were man- 
fully expofed to that reprehenfion that no man could 
dare to fay they did not feverely merit 

The misfortune in Collier was^ that, in not 
qualifying the buiinefs, be diCcovered the cloven 
foot. Had he recommended a reform, the advice 
had been v.'holefome, and every fiiend to decorum 
would have thanked him ; but nothing would con- 
tent him but rooting out the evil by abolifliing the 
ftage itfclf; which, by all the world, had been ever 
acknowledged, if properly conduced, to be as 
wliolefome a vehicle for morality as the pulpit*. 
For this reafon, and for this only, the wits had a fair 
occafion to attack him, and Dryden, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, Dennis, and others levelled at him a 


* Agenikraanin the company of Joe Haines, the famous actor, 
and wit, faid he could not conceive what induced Mr, Collier to 
infift upon tlie total fuppreffion of the Pv.gc, when it had only been 
abufed by tl’.e licentioufnefs of a few of its utenibers. “ Why,” 
faid HAiscr, the fiage was infiituted to mend the morals, and 
“ Collier, bcin" by profeffijn a racrai mender, lie (iuarrels witit 
“ it, upon the principle that two of a trade can never agree,” 

VOL. IV. E e 
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volley of keen fatire. They had, however, a bad 
caufe to defend, for they could neiiher refute his 
general argum'^nts, nor exculpate themfelves; nay 
they injured the caufe they efpoufed, for the pub- 
lic, ever in the light on the fide of all that's true 
and honourable, felt fuller conviction from their 
lame defence, and the controveify finifhed fo far in 
favour of Collier that the town refolved inde- 
cency fliouldf no longer be confidered as wit; and 
thus, by degrees,*' fays Cibbeer, the fair fex 
came again to fill the theatre on the firfl: day of a 
new comedy without fear or cenfure/^ 

Thus Collier’s tvork did much both for him- 
felf and the flage, for the general drift of it was 
confidered fo laudable by all perfons, but efpecially 
by the king, that he granted him a noli profeqid 
which relieved him from the penalty of the law 
in confequence of feme impropriety in his po- 
litical conduct; feme fay abfolving two tray tors 
before their execution, but this was not alh The 
jftage afterwards was narrowly watched; obfeeoe ex- 
preffions in former plays were obliged to be ex- 
punged ; and nothing new was produced before it 
underwent the examination of a licencer. In confe- 
quence of this many were profecuted by 'govern- 
meat lor uttcfing profane or indecent €xpreffiopS| 
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among wliom Betterton and Mrs, Bracegirdls 
weie acually fined. 

It is to be very mncli lamented that. v;Iien they 
vere proldbidng indecent words, they did not pro- 
hibit indecent actions, but the contrary was the cafe; 
for ail that ihc plays loll with the profligates by be- 
ing deprived of what they confidered as the ftl 
p^ignant^ the poftiiring and tiur.bling made up for; 
which gained ground ib fafl that at length the com- 
pany in Idncoliis Inn Fields were obliged in their 
own defence to adr^pt flic fame conduct, and thus 
they v;cnt on, exciting veneration mixed with pity, 
till Vanbrugh, who had left Drury Lane, fug- 
gefted. as a new attratlion, the building of a fplendicf 
lioiife ill the Hayniarket, for the purpofe of perform- 
ing as %x!l fpeciacles as plays. 

It lias been generally imagined, and indeed fre* 
quently afferted, that the Italian opera was not at- 
tempted in England til! about the year 1700; but 
this certainly is not the fact. It was imported foon 
after Betterton took his trip to Paris for feenes, 
and this is very natural; for the French finding from 
that circundtance the avidity wiih wldcli the Englifii 
fwallowcd iKH’eliy, feni,as wchavc fecn, firPt C \m* 
BERT, and afterwards many other*, and I have al- 
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ready noticed that Purcel, in 1685, complains 
of this innovation which he fays had too long 
prevailed. 

This fpecies of araufement, however, was in no 
flate of perfectnefs, even fo early as 1700, nor, in- 
deed, till here as in France the opera lingers poffeffed 
an exclulive theatre. The theatre in the Haymarket 
was built in 1705, and at that time the principal 
finger, alvrays a eunuch, fung his part in Italian while 
all the other characters fung and recited their parts 
in Englifh. Valentini was the Farinelli of that 
time, and we don’t find that the ladies of fafliion 
then, in abfurd encouragement, or extravagant praife 
of what they could neither talle nor underftand, 
were a little behind thofe of the prefent time. 

Opera, however, was the tvord; and, without 
affiftance from this auxiliary, it would have been 
confidered as inadnefs to have opened the new the- 
atre- With the combined merit of Congreve and 
Vanbrugh, however, and fuch other authors as 
of courfe would have been glad to fliield their re- 
putations under fuch a protection at a diRance frf)m 
the folly and ignorance that marked the proceedings 
of the other houfe, it appears to have been the laft 
ftep they fiiould have dreamt of. They gave into 
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llie abfurditv nevcrthclcfs and the theatre opened in 
great Ityle, '■'iih a tranfiaied opera to Itaiian rniihc, 
callcu The Tridiiipii cf Love. Which after ali tl)cif 
paiijs and expence met with a very cool reception. 

They ROW began to fee in what their real force 
confifted; and what they fliould have done by choice 
at firll they were conflrainod to do at la'l. Van- 
BRUGj; brought out that pleafant, and indeed vaiuh- 
ble corned)’, The Covjnhycy. Its (iiccefs, however, 
did net anfwcr their expectations, and it was now ali 
of a fudden difeovered that the fault lay in the con- 
fti action of the theatre, which was fo built, with all 
Vaxbr'J G il's architectural knowledge, that it was 
impoflible for the auditors to hear any thing dif- 
linctly. lie brought out thtee more cr nedics that 
year, all of which received apolaufe, and were 
pretty well fo’lewedt but the fame complaints was 
confiant and gcncud. The fituation of the theatre 
was allb objected to. The Haymaikct beitig at fuch 
a diftance from the city and the inns of court, and 
hackney coaches at that time being vejy inddfercut 
and not fo well to be adbrded as now. Drury Lai e 
therefore picked up a tolerable audience to ini’e 
cxpcnce while the Haymarket, withal! its gi aside ur, 
had empty benches. - 

Betterto-x, whether tired of adventuring or of 
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trouble, iu 1607, prevailed upon 1 is co -partners to 
diffolve their agreement, and place theinfelv'es un- 
der the direction of Conoueve and Vanbrugh* 
Betteiuton himfelf at this time was paiTed feventy, 
Mrs. Betterton, and Un der hi l 1. were fuper- 
anuated penfioncrs,^and Smith, Kyn aston, San d- 
For, D, and Leigh were dead; while Congreve 
and /an BRUCH, however they might fupply the 
theatre with novelty, w'ere little capable of making 
engagements with othe- actors; who, notwiihiland- 
ing his ill treatment of them, Rich had the cunning 
to keep to himfelf. It Ihould feem as if Conor eve 
had forefeen all this; for, fairly difgufled with the 
concern, he brought out nothing but Semek, a very 
flioit piece, and, making V .ntruch a prefent of 
hi.s ihavc. retired ; fo that the (lory of having left 
tlv_ public, through the ill reception of The V/ay of 
the T'/or/i, is not true, for that comedy was per- 
formed in 1700 at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Thefc heps having been taken, Vanbrugh 
found himfelf unetjnal to the talk of fullaining the 
whole concern, and heartily wilhed either to be re- 
lieved from it by a purebafer or a coalition with the 
other theatre. The latter expedient he knew, how- 
ever, could not be attempted without extreme cau- 
tion, for that his opponent, in addition to his natural 
ana prokflioual feecncls, having had {0 many diffi- 
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cnlties to weather would of courfe. not only be upon 
his guard, but feel a degree of tiiuinph and exulta- 
tion at a profpect of having it in his power, through 
the medium of a treaty, to dictate arrogant and felf- 
advantageous terms. He, therefore gave the world to 
underhand that nothing tvas farther from his inten- 
tion than parting with the concern, hut that, in order 
to have leifure to prov ide it with novelty, and to 
look into the more material pans of its conduct, and 
management, he fliould have no objection to let it 
to any pcrlon willing to advcntuic in it, intending 
at the fame time to back it with every alJiflance in 
his power, for a valuable conhderation. 

Rich, in tbe mean time, we flial! prcfently fee 
to what purpofc, was playing a much deeper flake 
than Vaner UGH. His own private confiderations 
were complex and difircfling. He had harrafied his 
partners with fuch vexatious demands, and teazed 
them vith fuch continual litigation, put them to 
fuch expences, and warded oft’ by chicanery the ill 
conlequences of fo many contempts of court, that 
I'everal of thofe concerned in the fchenie were glad 
to fell their fiiares for inconfldcrable trifles, which 
were bought up by Rich’s agents with their own mo- 
ney ; till at length, fir Thomas Shipwith, the 
ewily remaiuing partner of any confequcnce gave 



£Vvay his faare to colonel Brett, who having a 
fjocci deal interefted himfelf in the management, and 
brought the concern into fome repute, Shipwith 
repented of his generofity and applied to the Court of 
Cha'.’.cery for relief; upon which Brett threw up 
ti’.e matter rnoti heartily dirguhed, and the queftion, 
]} ing only between Rich and Shipwith, the latter, 
through fuperior cunning, was ouHcd, and the for- 
mer remained in exclulive poffeQion of the whole 
property, as I fliall fliew hereafter more particularly. 

All this train of events were agitating when 
Rich’s fpies and, indeed public rumour, reported 
Vambrugh’s inclination to form an alliance, and 
nc',/ came what Rich conceived to be his mailer 
ilroke. lie had for fome time retained in his coun- 
cils tire man in the world whom he faw was bell cal- 
cu’ated to advile him in his perplexed Hate of 
mind; Init he did not fee that he was alfo the heft 
calctilaied to over-reach him. To this man, whofe 
i.amc was S\vi:s ey. did Rica open his heart and, as 
he knew Vaxerucii’s earned nefs to get rid of the 
Ilayniaiket, it was agreed that Swiney Ihould take 
it, as an intcrcH apparently apart from Rich, but that 
he ihould be privately under his controul. An in- 
terview was in confcquence fomchow procured be- 
tween Vasercch and Swixey, who pretended 
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tliat be was anxious to adventure for Iiimfelf, and it 
was* sfrer fbme deliberation and an )ther meeting or 
two, agreed that Swine y Il:o!dd take the whole 
cooccni off Vanbrugh’s handjy, upon paying five 
pounds 00 every day of performance, the whole fura 
not to exceed feven hundred a year. 

This doncj Rich was perfectly at cafe. Indeed 
more [o than he ought to have been. Me had hoped 
to have Swi n ey under \m thumb, and for that pur- 
pofcn among other holds on him, had taken care that 
he iliuuld be two hundred pounds in his debt. Swi- 
NEY, however, for feme time kept bis comp, ct 
rigidly, feeing very plainly that, could he once get 
the town. Rich wenjid be no ob.Qacle to his iirdiing 
a fortiuic, and this he had no doubt of as he had 
made it one pan of his agreement, which by way 
was verbal, to receive whitever difconrciued actors 
might think proper to aia!:c a^. afylinn of the Hay- 
maikct. It was now his buruicfs to ingratiate h m- 
felf with thole actors as mucii as poflibie ; and, hav- 
ing gained over a few w’hom he took care to pay 
punctually, others liked this lore fo w^cll that at 
lengili he got the whole ftrengtfi 'ff theconip:my led 
by Wi i.Ks, Estcourt, Mills. Keen, Johnson, 
Bullock, Oldfield, and Mrs. Rucers^ 

and afterwards Cibbeii, 
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Having now fuch ftrength, he prefTed Rich to 
reduce to writing and execute formally the agiee- 
ment between them, which had (lipulated that Swi- 
K EY s name fhould appear as the manager of the 
Haymarket theatre, but that they fhould divide the 
profits between them. This he feemed the more 
earneft to accomplifli, becaufe he knew Rich too 
well to believe that he would ever confent to it ; for 
jiis intention ail along was, by hi.s power over Swi- 
NEY, to be able to declare his agreement good or 
void juft as might fuit his convenience, after an ex- 
periment fhould have been made of the fucceft of the 
feheme; and thus, if the Haymarket loft, he might 
djfclaim any fhare in it, if it gained, he might claim 
3ais propurdon of the emolument. 


S-.viN FY would not be put by, he declared for a 
full partnmihip or a perfect independence; ahd, 
haMiig made his agreement with Vanbrugh, in 
his own name, who was well enough fatisfied wifh 
bis punctuahty thitherto, he fairly put the quefoon 
to him^; upon which an open rupture tookfplace ..ud 
Swi NEY, whom he had from the beginning inLC-iued 
to ufe as his tool, became his equal, and hi^ ,..werfui 
opponeiu, w'hiic his ingenuoufnefs entitled him to 
the good opinion of the woild. 

It now became the general opinion that the two 
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theatres would refpectivdv carry on their operations^ 
and that a generous cnuilation would gratify the 
town and fill their trcafuiic^. Rich, however, be- 
came more iinisac'‘a'de than even The dancers 
were one time going lo leave him out of je'doufy of 
a live ekgjhaiu, \-^h:ch Lc hnd advertiled to exhibit, 
and hi.srope dancerr became fu intolcrabl} impudent 
that, upon an a|rpe:d to the audience by the actors, 
he was obliged t * uni's them. But it is faicl that 
it was out of tlu^ luu of confiiiion he enriched him- 
felf; that he was uncaly at good fuccefs bccaurc it 
made him accountjbie to his partners, and pleafed 
i\hcn every thing went wrong becaufe they muft; 
then be accountable to him; ana thus- by ^Maw 
and delay,” fays Cibber, he fo tired his ene- 
mies that he became foie monarch of his theatrical 
empneu and left the quiet polfeffion of it to 
** fucccITorsd' 

It was this kind of litigious fpiritthat fo heartily 
tired Shipwith, the only remaining opponent of 
any coiifequciicc, that he gave away his fliare to 
colonel Brett; who, being a man of fpirit and a 
leader of the fafliionablc world, rcfblved to life a 
little laudable induftry to get the dage into lome- 
tliiiig like reputanon. In his conduct he implicitly 
followed the advice of Ci hblii, who, with confum- 
inate art and ioduftry, had been u }chiiig Iiimfelf all 



his life the complete myftery of a manager, FJe 
faw that a union of ti e two companies was the only 
falvation of their character and their confequence; 
and Brett, under Cibb er’s direction, availed him- 
felf of his intimacy with the Vice Chamberlain to 
accomplifh this delirable end. His fcheme was to 
have one theatre for plays and another for operas, 
under feparate infereft.s ; by which means the united 
force of all the dramatic talents would be concen- 
trated into one company, and fpectacle and exhibi- 
tions of mere fliew and fplendour be kept apart in its 
proper province. 

This was all Swiney wanted, Italy had by 
ibis time heard of Engli.Qi i.mpatience to hear their 
bo'^ fingers. People of fafltion had at their own 
inflance invited the famous Nicolim ; and, after 
a proper and a fafe flipulation, regulated by the 
Lord Chamberlain, that he fiiould receive no mo- 
leftaiion from Rich, it was fettled that operas fhould 
be performed cxclufivdy at the Ilaymarket, and 
plays at Drury Lane; to which place all the actors 
were ordered to return, and’ perform under the di- 
rection of the patentees, and to be conf dered as her 
majefty’s only company of comedians. 
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CHAP. II. 


ACTORS. 


Since Rhodes collected his company tojrether, 
immediately before the Relloration, we have feen 
nothing of actors or confdered their refpective 
merits. It will now be neceflary to make up for this 
time which 1 will not call loil becaufe I think the 
fubject will be better difeuffed, by introducing all 
the fubjccts into one view than if I had handled it 
piece meal. 

If has been con'lantly afferted that acting had 
arrived at it' -'eight of pcHection in Shakespear's 
tintc . : !u that Liiwix, T.vylor, Alley.v, Bur- 
bag r.. and the reft of that fet had carried the repre- 
fentation of human manners to the higheft pitch of 
truth and nature. In what way this has been in- 
fifted ott and for what rcafons. the reader has already 
Iceii, and it muft be coiifcffcd the argument is full 
of fcafibiiity. W'hen we come forwarder this ac- 
comft is corroborated, and at the fame time it is in- 
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lifted that, though the actors between the Reftoration 
and the Revolution were marerially inferior to thofe 
in the reign of James the firft, it is allowed on all 
hands that they were greatly fuperior tef thofe which 
have appeared fince. 

When the two theatres were ehabliflied at the 
Reftoration, the King's company was fupported as 
principal performers by Hart-» Mohun, Burt^ 
WiNTERTOH, Lacy, Cartwright, and Clun, 
to whom in a fliort time were added Haines, 
Griffin, Goodman, and feme others. The 
principal women were Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL, Mrs. Knap, and afterwards Mrs. Bo u tel, 
and Mrs. El e nor Gwyn, The Duke's company 
confilted of Betterton, Sheppy, Kynaston, 
Nukes, Mosely, and Floyd, who had all per- 
formed under Rhodes. Shortly afterwards they 
were reinforced by Price, Richards, and Blag- 
ben* and again by Smith, Sandford, Med- 
BOURNE and others. The actreffes were Mrs. Da- 
venport, Mrs, Saunders, wiiom Betterton 
married, Mrs. Davies, and Mrs. Long, befides 
Mrs. Gibbs* Mrs. Norris, Mrs. Holden, and 
Mrs* Jennings. 

Many qf thefe actors, if we arc to believe the 
moil dilpaffionate and rational accounts of them. 
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were not mere auricular imitators, not mannerifts, not 
copies of this or that particular whim, fancy, deport- 
ment, voice or manner; but judges of nature through 
ail her various workings, and clofe obfervers of all 
the paffions that move and afluate the mind of man. 
Nay more, they were all perfect and complete 
mailers in thofe different flyles of acting in which 
they chofe to difplay their feveral abilities. 

" Betterton,” fays Cibber, “ was an actor 
“ as Shakespear was an author, both without 
“ competitois; formed for the mutual affifiance and 
« illuflration of each other’s genius. How Shakes- 
“ PEAR wrote, all men who have a tafle for nature 
may read and know ; but with what higher rapture 
“ w'ould he flill be read could they conceive how 
“ Betterton played him! Then might they know 
“ that one was born alone to fpeak what the other 
“ only knew to write.” There are fo many vouch- 
ers for the merit of this extraordinary actor, that 
there would be no great difficulty in afeertaining, or 
rilk in afTerting precifely what they were. I mull 
content myfelf, however, with faying that it has been 
unanimoufly allowed, his perfonal and mental qua- 
lifications for the ftage were correct to perfection, 
and that, after a variety of arguments to prove this, 
we are obliged to confefs that he appears never to 
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Ifave "been on the ftage for a fmgle moment the ac- 
tor but the character he performed *. 

Kyn ASTON v,’ho performed the parts of women 
in his youth, of lovers in his matuicr age, and of 
gcntcc! old men iater in life, is faid to have not only 
pofTeffed a grace and an cafe that nothing ever fur- 
paffed, but to have thrown a peculiar dignity into 
every thing he performed. We are told that, though 
Betterton and Kynaston both obferved the 
rules of truth and nature, they were each as different 
in their acting as in their form or features. This we 


♦ In the early part of my life, I was very fond of every thing 
dranutir, and particularly c ir’ous to learn wliatever I could relative 
to the Old School, as it was then called, feut which appellation is now 
given ’■o the School of Gariuck. During the the two lafl years of 
Rich's life, old Steed, v’ho was at that time eighty, and who had 
been many years prompteroi Covent Garden theatre, was my theatri- 
cal mentor. On fume of his obfervatiOiia i (hall, is neceffity may oc- 
cur. temark, as well as avail of 'cecdotes with which he fur- 

niihed me He was, as mav be imagiticd, a moll fervid advocate for 
the precedirg T.iCe of pei.or.ier.^, and did not (pare Rich, who in 
imitaihi.! of his father ha I lowered the liayc by pantomimes and 
baffoonciy. This was the veiy time when Rich was getting up the 
Coronation. I heard, i here fore, of courfeail his fentiments which, 
though fomewliat o.goicd, were pretty candid, and his opinion of 
Br.TTtRTON was, thrt, though he allowed all hi.'* various merits as 
they lud been defenbed by Cibbir and his other admirers, yet 
taking every thing into coauderatiou h.e was by lio means ec|ual ta 

ClAKl'aCK, 
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knov; is requifite, and this particular difcriniination 
fecms to k*a\c made op a great part of the excellent 
acting of that time, 

Montford has a very warm character given of 
him by thofe who knew him. Hisperfon was very 
hnc and his voice melodious and winning. Steed 
ufcd to compare him to B ak ryj but confidered him 
as a fupcrior actor, for that he was equally excellent 
when as the conqueror of the world he fued to St a- 
Tin A for pardon, and when in Mirable he gave ad- 
ditional bidliaiicy to the bon mots of Congreve, 
He is faid to have had fo much in him of the agree- 
able, that when he played Mrs. Bern’s diffokite 
character of the Rover, it was remarked by many, 
and particularly by queen Mary, that it was dan-- 
gerous to fee him act he made vice fo alluring. 

Sand FORD is fuppofed to have been the com- 
pletcil and moll natural performer of a villain that 
ever exilled. One v:ojId think, had it been pofE- 
ble, that Shakes pear, when he made King John 
^excufe his intention of perpetrating the death of 
Arlluirby his comments on Hubert’s face, by which 
lie law the afiafin in his mind, had Sanbford in 
idea, fur he was rather deformed and had a mofl for- 

g 
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bidding countenance. The town^ therefore, though 
the private character of this actor was perfectly 
amiable, could never endure him in any part in 
which there was the remoieft limilitude to honour 
or fair dealing 


Such, with al! the reiterated praifes that !an« 
giirge can furnifh, were the commendations given 
to thefe and other actors of tra^^edy by their co- 
temporaries, and in thofe praiies we fee fo much 
juftice and propriety that wc are obliged to acknow» 
ledge their cxtraordinaiy mciit* The comic per- 
formers by the fame accounts did not Lig a whit be- 
hind their brothers of the bufkiii in feune imd repu- 
tation. Nokes is defcnbeti as an actor of fo plain 
and palpable a fimplici^y, lb peifectly his own^ that 


Steed IV LitvG to me a vO’hnilcal hiirance o" tMs. In a new 
p!ay* the author LaU dllctted S.'\>;L>ronD'‘a cliuracier full of rectitude 
and \L>i ruoll honourable fontHnenis. Hie ^.udier.ce% who had been 
acciuicntcd to ft. SAXSircao in parts of a coi/rary calt, ima^ducvl 
that ail this hoo- 1 } v a' pat v..', ,vid therefoi'’ uplaii ^ed thp aiulior 
fur his ari and ra uui^c-incnt in having drav/ ^ tlk; Character of a vilUifi 
in Uicn diXiAuUri ’g colour as would give rovehy and force 
to the denouement 3 at when they c une tu iiaJ hnv no friend liad 
been betrayed, no ni'n p^lottod, no defr/uetjot.- acccaupl Jijed, but on 
the cotitrar/ that Sanpfoad tui avd out as hcfned a man at lull as at 
fitli, they fairly damned the play as an im| ofitlcn upon tJieir hr- 
deifiandlnss* 
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TiC was as divening ii. his coaimon fpeech as on the 
ilage. It of him that a nobscaian. hearing 

iiiiT. :ela:c to tlie perfox'mcrs behind the fcenes a 
convcrfuion ihat he had been witnefss of the day 
bcforcj alkcd if lie was repeating a nev; paru 


Kokes ii faid was fo pcrfectlv original that 
Esi COURT, ^eith ali thofe powers of minjiny for 
which he fo fnnous conhl iuh catuh the ihg’iteft 
gumpfe of him, and d.e leefeai plain, hinnies 
ran indLOtC oin chikiTed pectJiariaeN , Xokes 

had none of iniO'e Ycix elaborate aefciipnnns 
have Lvcn given, h\ CiBecPv and to ihew 

that he went ihroagh a larg'^ cilverfity of pans, and 
deferibed feelings and palion.s in a urdim-'v ( * fdith- 
fill to nature that his c^nnic dhireffes could not have 
been more natural hud they arifei: in hiimeif. and 
taken birth in his ovra mind, which is fav’ing in other 
worcis that he was never Nok,£s bat the character 
lie w.iumed* 


Li.ig:! H-a-; fringhi widi Ijuaionr of ^ more 
luxuriant kind. He was full of vanccy and per- 
fectly jiifl to wlKivcver character he reprefenicd^ 
Ills iTierit, how^ever was rather airumption than re- 
aliiy; wliidw for characters ail! of peculiarities, is^ 
ill performers of quick conception and ftiong intcH 
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lects, a good fpecies of acting ; for, through this for- 
cible mode of colouring, they heighten parts but 
faintly drawn, and add frefii force to thofe already 
prominent. This was Lei cabs peculiar forte. Ke 
gave !b ftrong an effect to the fly and demure wick- 
ednefs of the Spanifli Friar, in thofe feenes whme 
he connived at the intrigue between Loretizo and 
the wife cS Gomez, and was fo flejn and fo over- 
bearing when the {ituation required an exertion of 
clerical pride and facerdotal iiifolencc, that the 
poefs outline of the character would have been no- 
thing without tliis admirable finilli by the actor; 
and, upon other occafions he lifted parts into con- 
fequence much above their ufual level as he ex- 
alted this and othej.s beyond even the coiiception of 
thofe who wrote them. 

UnUERMiL was fomediing bettreen Nokes and 
Leigh, lie was true to nauare in his acting both 
from adventitious endowments and good fenfe. He 
performed tliore parts which, though thc-y are confi- 
dered as fecondary in ph-ys. u qiiiic very flcquontly 
more judgment than thole w hicii are cailed priumipal, 
ana at the fame tune dcaiand a mode of acting per- 
fectly conflilcot and natural. chaiactcrs are the 

very finewn of a play, and ought to be knit by the 
Junior with ftrcngih, and excited by the actor with 
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iiidtJ, merit. Thcfe part'^ e-e the Lrhers and guardians, 
urn inOciUcc Sir Simpfen Legend in 1^2' 
J~ir Love. He v;as alii) rciaaikable in the Grave- 
ch-f7cr in /"/rrvz/u A and ihe Tathr recommends iiim 
to die town upon iliat puiv's being acted for bis 
benefit* 

Thcfe actors of wleoin I have thought it neceG 
fary to gi\c iho. dere!ijed(.n were the flower of that 
comir.r; A'.laeh ui itod in at tvhich time, as I 

have ahead) ijbicr\«n'h M \Rr, who alfo was an ex- 
cclicni actor, li::d left the flagc. Mouun was 
dead, and ieverai othci^ wcie either dead or had re- 
tired* Good Tv! AN, Clark, and many more might 
alfo be fpohen of tvith great propriety, for it is are- 
Kiarkabic thj.ig* which by the way I never faw riuce 
I have known the fiage but in the time of Garrick, 
and never correctSy with him except in thofe plays 
he acted lumielf, that Ic t iheir (ituations be principal 
or iubn!diiiatc it was ihcir hudy to be refpectable. 
The urideilings fc-U hkc apprentices at a trade of 
w’hicii every one Loped to become in time a marccr 
Tlv y thought it the height of abfiirdity to expect to 
aiiivc at perfection till it could be gradually at- 
tained; they conficicrcd it as building in the air and 
oriiarncniing the fuperllracture before they had lain 
the fuuiidalioii. and the poiition is io jull, that I'll 
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vew V'z to fay half the criidiiies whicli wc have been 
fo oftr.i ahonifiicd and difguiled atj and which at 
length get into haidncffes and take every form but 
natures arc cntitciy owing to firft appearances in 
principal characters; but I leave wuh the recollcc- 
lion of the public how many who have piirlued 
this dangerous road c';cr airived to the achme of 
their art. 


This obfervation applies to women in particular 
who have very feldom arrived to perfection as ac- 
treOes before the female graces have in feme degree 
left thr^n. The rnortlife of beauty,’' fays an au- 
thor, ^ i^ not lo.ig enough to form a complete ac- 
ire .sd' and the fun treu-e n')e»'its of a!mo(t every 
actn ks i fha!l hr\e to on will bear out this af- 

feto ck Hehu'C. howcvci, I enter upon that taflc I 
firai! go on wuli my account of tiic actors till 1708. 

PowLL. %vho was added to the company fooii 
aftc! !ts unikH ihll an early ambition to perform 
capha! |U'ks; and, w.hen Rich quarreiled with his 
actoiN c.nd Bf. fTEkTON had it in his idea to leave 
him, vIiL the utnioft prefumption Powell agreed 
to accept of his characters, ivune of which he took 
poffeilion of and almoft the whole of Mqntford’s^ 
when Wihiis having arrived from Ireland^ was 
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c:rpecicd to do v;onrlers. This is the ftrongefi: light 
I can put die merit of thcfe actors into« Wilks 
whcfe abilities^ which wcie proaiifing though raw 
and unformed, would have funk to nothing upon a 
comparifon with B£Tti:rton and Montford, be- 
came a fucccrsful rival to Povvel, who in dudgeon 
walked off to Lincoln Inn Fields. Wilks, how- 
ever, impicned every day, and in time, in fpight of 
foine p-cculi.uiiies, bccuinc an caccllcni actor ; while 
L L, ahci n}’iog cue ’-.inter with Bltterton^ 
whvrc he wa. r.ioic loil than erm, rcunncd to his 
oil! «|i;aUcrs, and after a ihoit coiilcnuon fauly gave 
up the palm to ius competitor. 

Wilks was a fober induhrious man, and Powel 
a vciy different character; circumfljcces whicli, in 
particular after Collier’s booh, ^\eighed confi- 
derably in ilie opinion of the puld’ic. It is remaik- 
ablc that Booth, who, in the ver)' year Wilk> left 
Due LIU for Diuiy Lane, left it alfo for Lincohfs 
inn Ficicas who had in Ireland been a pretty 
free lover of the bottlej was, fume time after his ar- 
rival in London, fo {hocked at ihe contempt and 
ciiftrefs that Powel had plunged himfeif into by the 
vice of hard drinking, that heinfiamly m ule a refo- 
luiion, which Jic never broke, cd' uiredy abemdoning 
that practice^ and to this circuiiuiuncc there can be 
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no doubt but the world are indebted for fo admira- 
ble ail actoi'c 

E R 3 R o G G E Is , Pi N K L T IJ M A M j ! L L I A ei S 5 B U L « 

LOCK, and others, vrere actors of conlidcrable merit 
in their way, and Docget, more generally known 
to us by his coat and badge than bis acting, is laid 
to have poilelTed fiich natural comic powers that it 
was Congreve’s delight to write for him; but I 
lliali have better occahon to mention him hereaPerj 
when I deferibe him as manager in conjunction with 
Cibber and Wilks, at which time I fhall deliver 
my fentiments of Cibber, a man whole whole life 
was acting and management, who knew dramatic 
conduct intuitively, who witiiout any very (Iriking 
requifites, cither as an author or as an actor, held a 
very rcfpcctable htuation in both capacities, and 
who feems to have feen fo far into the womb of 
time as to diicover when he had only fifteen fliillings 
a wx'ck, that he flioiild one day have a thoufand a 
year as a manager bciiccs his emoluments as an 
author. 

Having ta!:cn a curfory view of the actors 
fhuU now fpeak of the different merits of the ac- 
trclTes, among whom Mrs. Barky feems to claim 
the preference, and of whom Dry' den fays in his 
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preface to Ckomenes. Mrs Barry a%ays excel- 
kill nas in this aagedy excelled hcrlelf. and gained 
** a repiaation be)ond any Vvoman I have ken on 
die theatre.''' Weaic told that, however Dkit'DiiH' 
might have been charmed with this lady at that timej 
and however truly ihe might have deferv^'d his 
panegyric, fhe was by no means arrived 10 rf:,o per- 
fecdoii ihct fhe afrerwaids attained, tha: if her act- 
ing was then ineriionous, it was afterwards incom- 
parable, and tiiat for nearly forty years fhe coiidnued 
to iiripiove injudgiiicsu anci diicummation; aitrong 
proof of fhe oblervauon I quoted juft now» 

Mrs. Barry in characters of greatnefs is faid 
to have been graceful, noble and dignified } that no 
violence of paffion tvas beyond the reach of her 
feelings, and diat in the moft melting diftrefs and 
teiidernefs fhe was cxquiiitely affecting. Ti a.s fhe 
was equally admirable in Caffandia, Clc'?patras 
Roxana, Moninua, or Beividera. She was the firfl 
actrefs wlio was indulged with a benefi' p!a\. a fa- 
vour for fopue dme after given only as a diftmcdoa 
of merit. 

Mrs. Bit TER TON was remarkable for perform- 
ing the ieniaie characters of Siiakespsaii to ^ 

VOL. iw H h 
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greater degree of excellence tlian any other actrefs 
before or fmce, which exhibits a moft flriking proof 
that fhe rnuft have been critically a judge of nature; 
for, though many of them are purpofely underwrit- 
ten bccaufe they were performed in Shakespear's 
time by men. yet there is a feminine truth and beauty 
in them more winning than all we find in thofe over- 
charged characters which, in feme of the more mo- 
dern tragedies, a mode we have borrowed from the 
French, feem to have all the conduct of the piece. 
The fact is that, when women come to grace the 
llage, the authors were fo delighted at this pleafura- 
ble and advantageous circumftance, that they did not 
know how to hufband it, but as much overfliot the 
mark as their predeceflbrs had come fliort of it. It 
is related of Mrs. Betterton that, though Lady 
Macbeth had been frequently well performed, no 
actrefs, not even Mrs. Barry, could in the fmalleft 
degree be compared to her. Her judgment as an ac- 
trefs is faid to have been fo confummate that no fe- 
male performer (ucceeded who did not imitate her, 
or failed who did. 

Mrs. Leigh w’as a comic performer and emi- 
nently fuccefsful in fuch parts as Lady Wifiifort. 
Mrs. Butler was equally excellent in Coquettes, 
tmt Mrs. Monteord, and Mrs. Bracegir0lej 
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were mofl admirable comic actrelTes indeed. It is 
.bippofeu that no actrefs ever performed fo varioafly 
as Mrs. Montford She had every fpecies of 
native humour at command, flie was equally natural 
in characters of high and low life, and would with 
the fame cafe and fidelity perfonate an affected co. 
quette in a drawing room, and a dowdy in a cottage ; 
to all whiclt fhe added the talents of being a moft 
inimitable mimir, and is faid to have played Bayes 
in the Rdicarftii I'.pon a particular occafion, piobably 
a benefit, with more variety than had ever been 
thrown into it befote. 

Mrs. BR.'tCEGiRDLE, 3 name that has alw-ay.? 
been mentioned with great refpect, both on account 
of her public merit, and her private virtues, ren- 
dered hcrfelf a valuable ornament to the theatre, 
and to focieiy. She had many admirer.s, and authors, 
when tlrey have vied with each other in feenes of 
tenrierntio a-e faid to have written them only to 
make their court to her As to her acting both au- 
thors and pei formers courted the afijftance of her 
talents, which were univerfal. Sheequ^ly delighted 
in melting tendernefs, and playful coquettry, in 
Staiira, or Millamaiu, and even at an ad--anced age, 
when fhc played Angelica in Love for Bet- 

terton’s benefitj fhe xetained all her powcf of 
pkafing. 
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Having noHced fix actreffes who made up, in 
Cibber’.' -jpinion, cogt-ther with thofe actors I have 
mentioned horn Betterton to Un derhil, thir- 
teen performers, who for great, various, and extra- 
ordinary talfius never had or could have their :qua!, 
I {hall defer introducing Mrs. Oldrield, Mrs. 
RocERi, and thofe other females, who were ai this 
time coming forward, by way of a gradual i'ucceiTion, 
and who when the companies were united in 1708, 
had given no mean proof of their progiefs towards 
perfection. 
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CHAP. III. 


SHADWELL, SEDI.EY, &c. RESUMED, 


Sh A DWELL brought out The Squire of Jlfatia, in 
the ^cry >oar of the Revolution. This play is 
founded upon the Adephi of Terence ; and, for a 
fubject that liad then and has been fince to repeat- 
edly ueated, it is by no means a bad play. There is, 
however, too much of the low and the vulgar in it, 
and when it war revived by Woodward on his re- 
turn fiom Ireland, though it was admirably acted, 
it on this account was foon withdrawn. It had 
originally fo much cant, or what is vulgarly called 
flang, that the author was obliged to add a gloffary 
to the publication. 

JBurj) Fair, i68g, was borrowed from the Duke 
of K Ewc AST le's Triumphani Widow, and Les Pre- 
ekufes Ridicules of Moliere. Davenant, Bet- 
TERTONj and Mrs Behn, nibbled at the fame baitj 
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which, however it might cstch them, was not fa 
eafily fwallowed by their audiences. The Amorous 
Bigot. This was a pany play which, fpeakiiig of 
the circumftance of Teague O'Divelly, I have de-, 
feribed in another place. I'he Scowerers, 1693, 
was his lafl play, and. perhaps, the moll indiflFe'rent 
of them a!!, which will be credited when the reader 
is informed that it is much lower and more vulgar 
than the Squire of Al/atia, without half^fo good a 
vehicle to convey effect or intereft. Let us then 
take leave of Shadwell; a writer certainly of 
merit enough to convince the world that, however, 
^f perfonality were allowable, Flecknoe deferved 
in his own right Dryden’s mafi; cauftic fatire, the 
the ridicule aimed at Shadwell, had lefs in it o£ 
truth and juftic?, than envy and difappointraent. 

The dramatic pieces of Sedley after the Re- 
volution were Beauty the Conqueror, or the Death of 
Marc Anthony, which was written on the Roman 
model, and therefore never acted. The Grumbler, 
which did very ill at firft, and worfe fince, when it 
was cut down to a farce, and The Tyrant. Kmg 
Crete a play which though publiflied in this au- 
thor’s works was never performed. The character 
of Sedley cannot be known from his plays, which, 
like the productions of the fine gentlemen of that. 
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time, were chiefly written for amufcment. The 
iatter part of his life was decorous, and indeed ex- 
emplaiy. He was, however, a bon vivant. to the la(l, 
and died as a poet exprefles it, with a jell in his 

mouth and a tear in his eye.” 

Lee produced, 1689, The Princcfs of CkveSy and 
ni 3169O5 The Majfacre of Paris, His bed dramatic 
merit was however pafl : The hrf{ of thefe plays, 
ihoiigh it has fits aiid ilarts of fin- and energy is de- 
clamatory and defukory. and the other has too much 
fienzy and too lutie regularity, but we muft not 
wonder at this, for thefe two plays were written 
after he had been confined in Bedln 1 four years, to 
•which place his llrong mind and his excefs of fenli- 
bility forced him; a circumftancc that ought to re- 
fpite many an iodiferiminate denunciation ready to 
iffue from the lips of uncandid critics, in favour of 
that hard, that dillicult, that thanklefs toil which mem 
of genius endure, when for precarious fame they 
generoufly dilFulc rlie light of knowledge to chear 
their fellow creatures. 

Settle produced eight plays after the Revo- 
liiiion. Dyirejfed Jniwcence, or the Pri'nce/s of 
had good fucccds; it is n, pollible, however, 
to add dciervediv* 1 hr aud.cr acknowledgCvS many 
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obligations to Betterton and Mountford, wlio 
wrote between them feveral fcenes in it. If this in- 
different play fucceededj to ballaoce accounts^ The 
Ambitious Slave^ a piece of more merit, was damned^ 
Phiia/Ier of cowiTe Beau mont and Fletcher^s 
play with alterations! but they were not judicious^ 
and what was more unfortunate the town thought fo^ 
Thefe three plays were performed 1691 , 1694 , and 
1695 . The World in the Moon^ ^ 697 , was a kind of 
opera, which Settle wrote to curry favour with 
Rick, to whom it was dedicated. It was brought 
out to difplay decoration, and fo far anfwered the in- 
tended purpofe. 

The Virgin Propbtkfs, lyot, is a ftrange mad 
play, written from the flory of CaJJandra, It was a 
kind of opera; but it did very little, notwithftanding 
Rich, who was at that time ufing Settle as one of 
his tools, did his utinoft to pufli, it forward* The 
City Ramble^ (lolen from the Knight of the Burning 
pejlicy and fome Drolls written for Bartholomew 
Fair, conclude the works of Elkinah Settle, 
playwright, critic, turncoat, fliewnian, city poet, 
and to clofe his character, panegyrift of Judge 
J £1' JTERIES* 

Duri ey produced after the Revolution fixieen 
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pieces of JiiTerent dcfcriptions. mofl of wliicb were 
routdatcd from other authors, or elfe a compoiuid 
ofdicsF writings. It w^ould be very unprofitable to 
follow them up wuth any clofe remarks. Love for 
which was fiolcn from fcveral thincTs. and 
fiom which CoF f fy ftolc his E jjrJing School R >mps^ 
Lldrrijip: Hater Match tL rem'irkable for nothing 
but bringing DoGGexinto public notice, whole ad- 
rnii ]ble pci foniiancc of a vcrv bad parr only kept it 
on ith lego. iOr fix inghfs ; Cy^iiliiii and Rtid^mion , who 
Mr. Duiifey, by woiy of conh ILency, makes Onna 
a hrntnpct, and Syrens fomething woife. Bufy 
JJyhnhidf^ fpoill from Chapman mA Majfa niello from 
die Rebellion of Naples, make up a part of th^in. the 
rcll were known by die following titles, Richmond 
LleireJ^^ Don Quixete^ three parts, Intrigues of / er- 
Canipaigncvs^ Tne Bath^ Wonders in the Shh^ 
Modern F^ophels. The Old Mode and the Nezv. The 
Tc;j (liiccns >f Bun ford The Grecian Hc^o and 
Ariadtc. In Oiorf cveiy body liked Dukfey a 
conipaiiioii, and, ihciefirc, wiOied kirn to get a Tub- 
lillence, and thus what iiis fuerids were obliged to 
deduct from the meiit of the fact, they w^ere glad 
to accord to the good nature of the man. 

There are five plays to come which were written 

'» 1- ® i \ * i i 
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by Crown E. Darius^ 16885 The Englijh Fnars^ 
169O5 Regidus^ The Married Beaii^ 1694$ 

Caligula^ ^698, and JuJlice Bvjy^ which was not 
printed, nor can the date be acertained. None of 
tliefe plays vrere equal either in the writing or luc:-. 
cefs to thole which went before them. Crown e's 
forte was by no means tragedy, and his fubjects, be- 
ing merely from remote hiftory, and conducted upon 
the plan of Seneca^ without the erudition or the dif- 
crimination of Jon son, no wonder they funk under 
their own burden. As for his comedies he fliould 
have {topi at Sir Courtly Nice^ for by this time the 
reformers got to workj, and he among the reft w^as 
forced into a vindication of his conduct, and an 
apology for the Icofcnefs of his morals. 

Banks brought out The Innocent Ufurper in 
1694, and Cy}VA the Great in 1696. Both of thefe 
plays were forbidden. The firft under an idea that 
it reflected on government, and the other nobody 
knows why; but Banks, though an indifferent 
writer, had fo peculiar a mode of introducing pa- 
thetic and touching lituation, that the venal, the un- 
principled, and the ambitious, got at length a knack 
of tingling at that imaginary rod which they fancied, 
while he depicted nature, he held up at them. 
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Ban’ks wrote a very proper, but an unavailing 
^Aiidication of himfclf in relation to the Imioceni 
Ujurper. which is the flory of Lady Jane Gray, and 
whjch has more pathos, though it is not fo well 
written, than Rowe’s tragedy upon the fame fub- 
jcct ; but as for Cyrus, government fecmed to take 
iiiarae to itfelf for having been fiiglitened at a Oia- 
doW' for how fo remote and fo inapplicable a ftory 
could aSect ihenij uulefs upon the broad principle 
tiUxt ail nucn in power arc equally vulnerable on the 
icorc of veiw.hty, it is not very eafy to expiaioo 
Tile auihor, fiowcver, was (liil unibrtunate; fora 
ilioit liinc alter il Iiad been redored to the itage, 
the reprefentation of died, lince when the au- 
thor withdrew him and his play from the public. 

Two pkvs written by Mrs. Bern remain to be 
fpoken of Their titles are The Wldooj Ranter^ and 
The Broihcr. The firft of ihcie came out 

in 1C90, It is a ti'ari-coinedy, and a n oft incon- 
gruou.s InrHX'fs indeed. Thi.s is not, ho^^vever, won- 
derfui, for if what we have examined aheady, written 
in the prime of life, were io full of the ecentric, it 
is very iiiiiovcly that her menial facu!ti‘;s were grown 
llrongcr a year or two before her death which 
time thi^ piece was produced. DirYD-x. upon the 
producuon of this picccj furnifiicd a prologue to 
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^hich, asE\Yi:5 fays might have ferved for any 
otner. foj iheie is not a fingle allulion to the play 
fioni the bcguining to the end. 

The Yo^’/ip^ei Brother, ihoagh not produc^'d till 
aftei Mi^. I'l II n'" dc'ath, does not lab )ur under tlie 
fame pi edit ciuicnt, for fhe took uncommon pains 
Vt'iih It, and had been ten yeais picpaiipg it for the 
flagc. It held howexer veiy httlc luccef. .the liieiary 
amnofpheie was mov piinr)ing veiy rak, and theic- 
fore becanae unable to fa (lain thofe giofs bodies that 
had been accuftomed to float in it ; and^ as Mrs. 
Behn was one of the projcciof'N that fported thefe 
fulphtiiious b/i!o.)ns« no wonder that ihc-j.the very 

fieri dc Ptiuti c of the tube, fliould cxpcuence 
a chute \ 


^ fpoeen in unqualified terms on the fubjcct of IVfr?. 

Bthn, 1 nia\ peihans bt blaiutd, by ihcie who think it fqneamdh 
to lev lie in upnnoii ^lUiU the bold, nikid, teo' ne viitiie, v'vhich 
w a* pi u 1 c ibie at ami Vvlic' \ir . Wool stoncroft 

t\o; d a 'I made b oe ’ l ou lit u* be I'latticaLle m England ; 

\ {4 hi fhad hdwtr, i^ie mu'; to uiylelt (omc e<^ceptioni) that 
In- 1 Ji me V ouki h'wt l i i^d fomt' h iig and domth hap} tnefs a 
lirea*- fleal, hidtevvCt liditb mvcaie < cpufier^ and londl) fancied 
they litd uritiea putin A. to Mr B ^hn, 1 fiiall n ind up her 
chaiactei ujth a paiad) wiiticn b) a hitiid td mine, 

Faievicl! Apii” and fi otn tl.y fliamclefs end 
May femaUik lair from poeliy be warned. 
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Three plays v;ere v;ritten by Raven scrott, af- 
ter the Revolution, under the titles of The Canter^ 
hury Guejis^ which had no fuccefs!; The Anatomijl^ 
a pool attempt at a play, but which by turning the 
Doctor into a Frenchman was played firflata bene- 
fit, and afterwards occafionally on account of fame 
whini entirely owing to the perfon who altcied it, 
probabl) an actoi, and The Italian Hiijband^ a moft 
fluicking and irxolting peifoirnance, conceived for 
BO other pm pole than to create unncceffaiy tenor, 
without a poiiu a drift, or tolerable wilting to fup- 
poit It, oi indeed without tranfparcnt bloody hands, 
paiiHecl flic, or any of thofe c mbellifliments which 
have fo ftcqucntly filled laigc noufes to the great 
terror ol rhildicn at Chnflmas, pregnant women, 
and the confumption of haitfliorn and fal volatile^ 
This fubjcct was taken up m 1754, m a way ten 
times moie terrific by William Lewis. The 
particulars will come in then place, and now having 
fo far deal ed my way nothing lemains to prevent 
niy finifhing my examination of the productions of 
Dryden. 


Had thy licentious pen but Rated m virtue 
With half the induftry Jt raked m vice, 

How would thy comedies havegiaced the theatre. 
Bur as It iS, wlut pages» thou iiaR blotted. 
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DR\b.‘ ivS^RJMED 


As the mod: difgracious part of examining Dry den 
relates to hus plays and the coiurovci hos tl*ac (piung 
from them, let us get over thole ihai wc xiidy ha\e 
the giatification of accoidiiig hmi moie fully that 
tribute of piaiie and admiraton v/hich cb a poet are 
eminently due to Iiis wondeifu! and cxiiaoidmaiy 
talents. 

Dofi Srbaflian^ performed in 1690, is by feme 
efteemed Drydlx\ befl play^ whence however 
this judgment has anfen cannot be eafily conceived; 
foij though there is fume fine, Ipnited, and poetic 
Wilting in It, there i.s alio fo much incongiuity and 
cxtraneoiifncfs that, for conducl, finely it 1$ cer* 
tainly one of the worft. In rhe fin fa place it is ad- 
mitted that It 2s fo long that it cannot be acted all at 
once, and what fort of piaife nniR that \Muer intend 
\\ho lubicribes at the fame time to the excellence of 
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this playj and infiRs thatthcie are comic fcenes le- 
latuc to the diilrcilos of princes and the viffitucies oi 
empires which that age did not commend^ and this 
would not indure. It is in fact what Dry den’s 
plays gciicially aie^ it contains wuting which might 
add hdlie to a gieat auihoij and conduct that mighi 
difgiace an mdillcuju one. 

ion next came foiwaul ^ it was perfoimed 
in iGji Ihe icadici kno^vs the play, that it is a 
mixtuic iA }^L M' I us and iVloi u r l. and that u 
has gic*it ineui ^ but the meut is entirely on the fide 
of the wniung, and even that is injinious to this pio- 
duction, confidered as a duimatic piece, in pro- 
poition as iL IS beautiful and feducing. The whole 
conduct of It u fu p»"oflig,uc and openly licentious, 
that though u has been often levivcd and embclhfiicd 
in vaiious \v^*}s, u. iuccefs hu5 nevci anfweied the 
expenm.m. The anivcilal icpoit of it h that it 
is not a lady’s play, a’wd why. after fu jufl a chaiactcr 
of It ha.s been given, it cvei been foifled on the 
public With all us fin*, upon its head. Jupiter’s com- 
mitting aduUciy and cxculing u to Amph}tuon bv 
informing him that llcicules would be the ifliie of 
lOtcicou lie With Alcmma, upon whuh Socia diyly 
leiiiaiks that thefe gods knou how-to gild a bitter 
pill/’ befidcs the pecoliai glance it takes at a 
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mod facred fact, is as piofligate as tlic circumftance 
of the pirate; who, after he had landed upon an 
ifland and robbed a church m the night, upon fee- 
ing a fair biecze fpiung up, to cover his efcape. 
See/’ faid he to the crcw^ how the gods favour 
faciilege.” 


In this play, though in the piovokingly laughable 
humour of Socia, Dkyden has falfilied his own fen- 
timcnts of himlelf, for it proves that he was a judge 
of whatever was truly comic, and though there is 
feme of the fweetell wnting that can be imagined, 
its whole tendency is immoral and irreligious. |u- 
piter congratulates himfclf on his meditated conqueft 
on Alcmcna, and prailes the confuminalc lagacity 
which he had ufed in foiming w^onian, which dc- 
feubes her as every thing the rcvcife of amiable, 
for he fays he gave her two fweet e}cs to grant, and 
but one mouth to fay na) , but let us have done 
With Amphyti ion, a fubject which has been treated in- 
eifcctually by eminent writers of all ages, and which 
pioves, thcieforc, that it is nor in human ability to 
make that pcifect which is ladically wrong, 

Arllmr was produced alfo m the year 1691. 
This pieccn and the beautiful mufic of Purcell 
that cmbcUifhcs are fo perfectly in every boclyV. 
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reco!lcctiDji that it will be very litde nccefTaiV to 
du^cll on It, The piece ulcH is but 

It IS a mifque, and in it Dryden had many 
oppoitanities to difplay bis abilities as' a Hoc 
flyle in which he ever fo eminently exudhd It 
cannot, theiefoic, be ranked as the mcaned of his 
diatnitic uoiks; and, when we add t!,e t apuvaone 
melodies of Purcili, u e\hibu> a 'ci\ (Ho g 
claim to public adujiiatiun, foi norhiuir has. pei \i] s, 
moie uni\ ei Icdh exeellccl. or will be iuiigi. a d 
tiiin Lovely Ijl , / call all you to Wochns UjIL Come 
zf you (hire^ To J}ms^ and Bizto^s Sirike Home, 

Ckomcnes* This tiagcdy, which appealed in 
2692, has, like the lefl of Dry den's wo.ks, Tome 
remaikeable 5 nc paffages. It \vXis decried in furh a 
vray as evinced a fuitncfs about his cncmie'» which 
vtcis equal to a tacit confeirion of its mciit Tins 
warmiii of invective againh it was particulatiy no- 
ticeable at courtj vUnch induced main box linm- 
gers to fneer at the piece and us author. The 
Gua^ihan iclates that,, as Drvoj n came one night 
lioin tlie leprcfentation of C\^omems. he vea^ ac- 
colled by feme \oung fop of falhiuu with thefe 
woids, Had I b<’cn h u alone wuh a joun^, beauty^ 

I would not have ipent my tune like voui Spar- 

VO L* IV, K k 
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tan.** That fir is^trucj pcihaps/* fair] Dryden ; 
but give me lea\e to tell youj you are no 
hero ! ** 

Love Triumphant^ the lafl of Dryden^s dramatic 
pieces, hawS gieat ment.^ but it is only in places. On 
the whole, by the author*^ own confefiionj it is de- 
fective, It fiiould feein as if Dry den, having fet 
it down as an axiom that the ftage was not his talent, 
took it altogether for gi anted, and therefore did not 
piilh his merit as far as it would go ; for it cannot 
be, had be talen fufficient pains to have weeded his 
plays of thofc grofs improprieties which he calls his 
fhanic, but his dramatic fame would have flood upon 
much higher ground. AH for Love^ and The: Spanijh 
Friar ^ in their way, rank very foiward indeed, and 
txianifeft extraordinary proofs of tranfeendant ment^ 
The apology for Dryden has confiantly been that 
he undertook to bring out four plays m a year; 
Cibber, however, fays t\ro, and even this is more 
than the fact ; fou upon an examination of the dateSj 
fhall find that t\renty*feven plays were performed 
in thirty years, and though he worked veiy hard m 
1675^, and 1673* except in two mftances, he brought 
out no more than one play in any other given y^ear. 

This certainly, confidcring his other purfuits^ 
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was more than enough; and, when we add that what 
a man does for mere bread, cfpecully if he has not 
an opinion of his talents for that foitof woik, conics 
not fiom the mind with fuch willingnefs nor fuch 
ability as other elForts, the children of inclination, 
the wonder will be not how he wrote fo ill but how 
he wrote fo much, and, if we did not eftimate the 
matter in tins way, how coniplctcly Dky den’s merit 
would kick the beam weighed agaitid Sh akespe ar^ 
who certain!) produced m twenty-fi\e years ihirty- 
feven plays, out of winch The Cumedy of Errot 
Hamid, and King John, weie wiiuen m a year 
fo were The Midfnmoicr Nights DiaDn, and Ro?neo 
and Juliet. Much Ado about Nochiug, and A'i you 
Like It-, and with the diffeience of a fhort niton .d 
Lear, Macbeth, and The Tam'ng of the Shrew. 
Whenever we confider this, and alfo confider what 
plays they weic, u is lidiculoas to red Dryde.v’s 
defence on the mere pica of time. We fliall pre- 
fently be able to find a much better; in the interim 
we will take leave of his plays obleivmg that the 
worft of them has moie of the true merit of a gret.t 
and extraoidinary wurer, than the bell of the major 
part of his cotcmpoiancs. 

Before I look a little in^o the o' inn \\'niks of 
Dry DEN, which I lament that 1 mull do ni a very 
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c ^ y uaVj it may not be amifs to fee bow far bis 
|. .} . iiMj)ro\cd his louune, in which enquny we 
ih i hdvc the morufKation to find that they did not 
rcu^\c fiom that that of exigency and de- 

pc luicnce t>t which healwa)s complains, and ftcHB 
“tMiich he ne\cr was fiee He had but one night at 
any nnic for a play, though Souihlrn flioitiy 
ar«tr Ivin had o, and Kowh (oon after him had 
ili.c , and tus It has been calculated that play, dc- 
cicaiuai, aud cops did not yield him upon an average 
mo c than a he idred pounds, what a (lender in- 
C' me be iimft have depended upon to base lived 
likt a gentleman and luve maintained a family, for 
hv^ poems, in propoaiun, mud ha\c been as unpro- 
duvtne, clpciially if he wiote them all upon the 
fame teiras, for 'sse find a document vhich proves 
tha* he fold ten thoufand veifes ioTonson the 
booklcllcr forUvo bundled and fifty guineas, about 
the ?vvi.ntieth of vvhat Puff leccivcd foi ihe fame 
BUiiibei of lines in Ins iranflation of the Ihad, 

To go into the fubject of Dry den's poems at 
any length would he hcie partKulaily obtiufive^ a 
ciuum lance, peihaps, at which I ought to lejoice, 
bicaule of the u/vciilt} in doing juit.ic ro woungs 
of luch iocftimable \alue. Ills original poetry \sas 
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often occafioaa^, anJj theiefore, unfortunately like 
Ins dech.^niODs full of that liteial ficnon, which, 
as \\c have (ecu in the cafe of Wai-lfr, is not the 
true ptovinceof poetiy. To conguituhue a monatch 
on his reftoialion to hn honours, and his native 
coil try, or a nation on tin* binh of a pnnee, may 
fill a poets mind with evciy !>ccoi*ung Lind of fer- 
voui, but the imjiofitbiluv of contlucang fuch (ub- 
jects, except rhiou'^li tlie mcdiuiu (A Inptibolc and 
exaggciadoiu is evident, and (ueh audulic^, ihciC” 
foie become hide uioic than dcdRatiuns in \cile» 

Other (ubj{ cis however, though occauonal, were 
mote goneial, and in thefc die poet has had a wider 
field to expatiate in. To prophec) how a king will 
govein, or what will be the endowments of a young 
prince, is an cffoi t atr^ nded wuh difiieultv^ and hazard 5 
but to dwell on the valour of gcneials v\ Lu ha's e nobly 
fought, and have been loudly applauded, as the dc- 
iivereis of their country, is gratefuU wouhy, and pa- 
tuotiCjcind, therefoie, the Aamis has cveiy 

thing to exalt and nothing to humdatc the poet^ 
while the AJIra^a ILdux and the Britanv^a ReJ v^ve 
fiamp on the beamy of poetiy the biufli of venality^ 
^nd lofe the writer in the 

Jl^fakm and Aihd'^phJ. raiid The Ik a J and ilt 
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Panther, are occafional in another way. One is na- 
tional, the other leligious, and may be both termed 
Satiies. Thefe fubjects weic very vvaim tn his mind, 
end feem to be vviilten with great honelty, and an 
unfliackicd independence. The fiifl is aimed at the 
faction, which through Loid Sn-vrir^EURY at- 
tempted to place the crown on the head of the Dake 
of Monmouth, and the other is a defence of ihe 
religion which be appeals to have ernbrat -d from 
principle. Taken as a poem, the fii ft has infinitely 
the preference ; the alluftons have no violence, no 
incongruity, no mconfiftency, the fntiie is ftiong, 
but it IS manly, and the caufc is becoming and .ne- 
litorious. In the other the vehicle, which, if the 
fubjcct weic rendered allulivclv, would, pcihaps, 
well bcai out the author, defc.it^ us own end. The 
ILnd and Panther might have been figuratively 
religious bigots, and in that quality mauiiaincd their 
own tenets, which would have afforded infraction 
with great propriety through the medium of allegory; 
but, when beafts aic made to fpeak of our Saviour 
and his apollles the fenpture, St. Paul the Pope, 
Luther Jehu and Zuinglms, the fpotted Panther in- 
fiantly aftumes a gown and caffock, and the milk 
white hind Ihelters hcrfclf behind a fiiar’s cowl. 
Take the firll of thefe productions, however, as 
poetry, and the other as poetical wuung, it is ex- 
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liemely difficult to fay which contains fapenor 
beauty, or where again, in this language fuch 
beauty can be found. 

In the Medals and Rel/gio Laici, the fame fub^ 
jects arc followed up, but with difleient fuccefs ; 
foi the Medal is inferior to Ahjalom and Ahitoplul^ 
to which It icems iiitendv.d ab the lupedliuctuie, and 
Rthgio Laici is lupeiior to the Hind and Pantlur^ 
having moie lubjecr, and better foundc^tion. 

The Heroic Stanzas on the death of Oliver Crom^ 
well^ The Poe7U on the death of Charles the Second^ 
which was lefs happy, The Satire on the Dutch^ ami 
Mac Flecknoc^ are alfo among his occahonal writing^-, 
in all thefe he has fhewn a great deal of poctual 
dexterity, and, upon the fame piinciple that he pur- 
fued ui hispiefaces and dedications, he has laviflied 
pointed fatiic, or Wairn piaile, with a ft length and ^ 
div^erfny only known to his mind, and performed hy 
his pen. It is but too true that the fame oftca 
invective, and thepraife adulation ; the two fubjccts 
of all others moft repugnant to libciahty, and inde- 
pendence of Ipirit ; yet in this, as well as in many- 
other things, the writer feems to have pt evaded over 
the man, as if theie was no tafk, li0Wv.\ci rcvokioE 
and ungiateful, but gieal tdleiUi. and gicut abilii/ 
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■would renfkr creditable and advantageous, though 
the motives of thefe pi eductions, and the fcntiments 
they contain are an injuiy to the private character 
o{ Drvden, they add a (Irength and a fplcndor to 
his public reputation. 

The piincipal original woiks of Dryden are. 
The Ept/ilcu The Prologues and Epilogues, The 
Songs, Elegies, and hpitaphs, The Secular Mafque^ 
The Ode on St Cecelia’s Day, and Alexander's Feajl'’ 
Thefe aie all Iwectly poetical, and in them the mind 
feems to have been more at home ; and, though they 
may (ome of them be confidered as occafionab yet 
they were clvden, not enjoined, and therefore they 
arc move efluhon than employment. Many of the 
epililes lliew that he had panegyric at will for his 
fi lends a.s well as for bis patrons, and that, however 
neceffity might have induced him occafionally to 
flatter, inclmatton b dlanced the account by giving 
him oppoitunity to be jult Ills epiflles and his 
elegies thcicfore feem not to have more beamy than 
fmceruy. and as to bis piologucs, and cpilogue.s, all 
the world niuR agiec wiih Congreve, that if he 
had written nothing clfe they would have entitled 
him to the piailc of excellence in us kind. 

The Secular Afafquc is a trifle, but it is a beau- 
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tifui one. The fong alone of With Horns and wHh 
Hounds, which Boyce has fo dehcioufly (et, is the 
eflfence of lyric poetry contained in eight lines. The 
Ode on St. Cecelia's Day, is an exquiFite pocin and 
wonderfully well adapted for muhc. The defcup- 
tion of the different inliruments, which the po'*try 
commands to be predominant, is a beautiful outline 
for the coinpofer, which, however, il \ n del hnew 
not how to take advantage of, whole mulic every 
where manifefts that he had but little talfe fur the 
charms of poetry, and therefore thi-. exquihte pro- 
duction has never been feen in a dieis adequate to 
its beauty. 

As for Alexander's Feajl, it will be the lefs re- 
quilite to expatiate on its excelknce lince all 'he 
world feels, and all the critics allow, which is . ■ i- 
raculous conjunction, that it Hands w, Imut a rn d, 
to which has been added that, it it u- .cellc* 111 
parts, thofe paits are only to be round < i 'ic w«*'k;s 
of Dryden. I muff again lament tnat cn a j ot 
fell into the hands of fuch a muhcian. 1 1 b- i'- 
ever, is not the place, 1101 am I yet ripe i iny ob- 
fervations on Handel j they will come be r heie- 
after. One author calling this poem D > n n’s 
wonderful Ode, fays that it is worth all that Tin- 
VOL. IV, L 1 
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DAR has wiitten, as a laige diamond is woith a vaft 
heap of gold, but I mud not indulge myfelf with 
enumerating the univerfal praife that has been be- 
llowed on this effort of infpiration, which has been 
extolled by friends and enemies. Even Pope, 
“ tremblingly alive all o’er,” is conftrained to 
fquceze out the truth, which he has done m his 
Effay on Criticifm, endingj with the imperfect 
line j 

And \shat Timotheus wesisDryden now. 

The tranflations and paraphrafes of Dryden, as 
the world knows, are numerous and valuable, but 
it mud be deplored that great natuial talents, and 
llrong inventive faculties fhould be employed on 
fuch drudgery, which, according to the admitted 
criterion of what tranflation ought to be, is a fitter 
tafk for fome moping pedant in a college ; for we 
are told that no tranflation can be perfect unlefs the 
author is rendered line by line. “ A tranflator,” fays 
doctor Johnson, “ is to be like his author; it is 
“ not his bufinefs to excel him.” This was a fervility 
however that Dryden difdained, for which he has 
been ridiculed by Milbourne, and other critics, 
and thanked by all men of liberality of fentiraent, 
for he was the firft that came at the foul of the poet 
and made him write in EngUfh, prefcrving all the 
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beauty and only exchanging the language, but ^vith 
all this the world would have been moie gratified if 
inftead of tranflating the epic poetry of Virgil, he 
had given us an epic poem of his own, which he me- 
ditated, and which would, of courfe, have been a 
noble ornament of Englifh litciaturc 

Juvenal^ and Perjiiis^ weie cleaily jobs for 
hire; and, though the hand of a mailer is eveiy 
where dilceinable, yet for the leputation of fuch a 
a poet as Drydfn it v;eic almoit to be wifliedihcy 
had all gone under names of his fons, whom u})on 
this occaQon he ufhered into public notice, and who 
ceitainly tianflated fome of the fdtircs of Juvenah 
This was not the cafe, howcvei in lelation to Virgil, 
for, without Drydln’s Verfion of Englanb 
would nevci, peihaps, propeily have* ** known that 


* The fubject on which Dryden intended to have wutten an 
epic poem wasneithei Artuxtr, oi Edw a,rd the Black Piince The 
agency he mtcndtdto ufe lu thecontiruUioii ol this pctin, a circum- 
lian-e which he confideied as indUpcidibly necefihv, was the mtei- 
fetence ol the Guaiduta AngcE ot ki»^doins, which tiaditiun had 
w at ranted a lit I icf ot, and which mignt be ufed v ithout alfiiluKC 
fiom mythology or mpuy to icht-ioa. Nothing ttmld be fu giateUil 
to the mind as this mcaiuin. Dryh. ic iwpaiied Ins dc%n to I ord 
PoR^rr, m his dedu ation of cue ol the BwLs ol jaceiial, aiul he 
charged Bi \Ckmorf with fie ihng tiv plan, oid) l4\s he, Fhc 
Guaiduui Angels cd Knv'dunib \a'ie machnu'* to* pomh.«> us 

** him to uuna;je.'* 
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elegant poet j but the wnr1d\^ admiration has fuper- 
feded the necefiity oi the poffibility of any thing 
that can be laid new in piaiie of this elaborate and 
triuy Valuable work, 

OiK thing IS moft obvioiifly in favour of Dry- 
pen ni this underLcking. Vi rgi l mud be of allau- 
thous ihe moft diflBcult to tranflatCj becaule his chief, 
n.v, it IS alinoft generally allowed, his only merit 
ccHifids of his {\y]c^ and nothing can be fo hard as to 
C(‘nve) mere ftyle from language to language* This 
tafli uas not properly fpeaking congenial to the 
mind of Day DEN, Ills talents came inoie in con- 
tact with thole of Homer. They were heaven 
bom, and full of great and intuitiv^e beauty, rather 
than the beauty of meafured grace and lludied re- 
finement. Pope faid that if Dryden had lived to 
have finifhed Homer he would not have attempted 
it after him, whicn argued great wifdom in him; 
but, had they changed hands, had Dryden com- 
pleted Homer, and left Virgil to Pope, at lead the 
Eneid, each of thefe enters would have been more 
at borne. In a woid to tranflate Homer requires a 
gieat poet, while Virgil may be rendered by a good 
veififier. Dryden’s having, therefore, fo greatly 
fucceeded as to produce a Vngil, which Pope ho- 
neilly declares to be the moft noble and fpmtcd 
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trannation in any language, mud have fliewn that^ 
great awS his genius was, his judgement did not lag 
behind it. 

His Fables^ as they are called, which were his 
tranfladons, imitations, and paraphrafes from Ovid, 
Boccace, Chaucer, and others, were his lall 
work, and from their novelty, for they were the firtt 
attempt to render a ftyle of writing familiar in En- 
gland that had made up the beauty of Italian li- 
terature, they were greatly and defervedly admired 
at firft, which admiration, upon ficquent lepeUtion, 
grew into fame. We will here then leave Dry* 
DEN as a poet. To enumerate all his merits would 
be as difiBcult as it is unneceffaTy. Every man of 
real tafte cannot be without feeling their foice. Let 
us therefore^ while envious critics fnail and cavil at 
fcarce faults, difficulty {elected from crouded beau- 
ties, and idly difpute whether his incomparable Ode 
be lyric or dithyrambic, feel ns charms and rejoice 
that It IS poetry, and that it emanated from the mmd 
of man who, except fome hunjan errors,'* as Pope 
has k, enlightened and adorned the Englifh nation. 

The works of Dryden, in profe, are his Dedi* 
cations, and Prefaces, his Conti overfill Writings, 
the Lives of Plutarch, Lucian, Pol) buis, and other 
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things; his Dialogue on the Drama, and his Tranfla- 
tion of du Frefnoy’s ait of Painting. Thefe, for 
what they are, fell in no refpect fliort of his other 
productions. They are are ftrong, full, varied, 
clear, and decilive. He was every where a con- 
fumnaate cntic, and cabable of abiding by the beft 
teft, for he could excel thofe he criticifed; but his 
general opinions aie moll to be relied on, not only 
becaufe they are divefled of perfonality, but that 
they are conect and infallible, upon all which occa- 
fions he IS fo eafy, fo unaffected, fo natuial; that, 
though he illuflrates his fubject by a ihoufand ima- 
ges, he never entangles, or confules it. 

This has, induced, the watchful ciitics to fancy 
that he was not very profoundly flored with erudi- 
tion, but that from a quick preception, a laige In- 
tel couife with the world, a difciiminating judge- 
ment, and an indefatigable pet feverence, he ftudicd 
the world inftead of books, and made obfeivation 
fupply the place of learning. If fo, it were devoutly 
to be wiflicd that they would graduate in the fame 
fchool; but, though this, in great meafure, is the 
truth, it is not wholly fo. Duyden had learning 
enough for any puipofc, yet he had good fenfc 
enough to defpife pedantry, and genius enough to 
treafure intellectual intelligence in piefcrence t® 
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mere fchool doctiine; yet, upon a careful peiufa! 
of bis works altogether, it will be eafily apparent to 
a difcerning mind; that, though there have been 
men of moie genius, and men of more learning, the 
equanimuy with which thefe qualities m him cor- 
rected each other, the ftore of ability he had to in- 
vent as well as to peifect, and the wondeiful judge> 
meat with which he wi ought baibanty into refine- 
ment, add a pv^cuhar delight, and a valuable utility 
to liteiature, while they give Ins fame at once a luflre 
and a novelty. 
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CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, FARdUHAR. 


Having completed all that materially relates to. 
dramatic writers, whofe labours commenced before 
the Revolution, and continued for fome time after 
it, and brought forward the ftage to 1708, I fltall 
now enumerate fuch plays as were produced up to 
that period, and remark on the moft effcntial cir- 
curaftances relative to their authors, 

Congreve, about the place of whofe birth, by 
his own connivance as it fhould appear, there has 
been as much contention as about Homer's, as if it 
were material to poftenty whether a man of talents 
was born in the wtlds of Yorkshire, or the bogs 
of Kilkenny, Was, let him have drawn his firfl 
breath where he might, a tnpft charming Englifli 
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writer*. He produced at the age of feventeen a 
Novel, called Love a?id Duty Reconciled^ to which he 
prefixed an addieft which has great good fenfe, and 
poignant obfervation. Doctor Johnson lays that 
for fuch a time of life, it is uncommonly judicious; 
to which he cunoufly adds, I would rather praife 
it than read ltd’ 

There is nothing particular in the life of Con^ 
GRFVr. txci‘pt that, though a mere wntei, and at 
that tunc, he contiived to get into places to the tune 
of twelve handled a year, to which he added other 
conhderable emoluments ; that with all his merit he 
affected not to couit fame; that he was affronted 
bccaufe Voltaire came many miles to pay his re- 
fpects to him as a man of talents. , and that he left 
ten thouland pounds to a duchefs 


^ Southern feverely leproves CoNcatv for afTecting to be 
aOktmed of huS oatsve place, which his biographeib fay was KtL- 
jwEXNV, tnotigh a's he gu.ve it out it was at Bardsa, neir Li-^os m 
Yorkshire, but m this account he had been often lound tripping. 
To this Far(^7HAR is fupuofed to have aUuded m the Stratagem, 
where Archer, being alked by Fotgaid, by way of pofing him vUiat 
fohool they went to in larcANO, fays AiUier, knowing 

he was throwing out a good bait, it WaS TiPPiRARY, Ah now 
you are out,” fays Foigard, my loui Uwas Kit- 

KENNY.” 


VOL. IV, 


M m 
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As to Congreve, as a writer, except having 
e^labhfhed a criteiion m theory for lyric poetry? 
which by the way had been eftablifiied m pracule 
by Dry DEN, he has left nothing of any material 
confequence but plajs to be lemcmbered byj but 
thofe contain a fpecies of wu fo extraordinary, fo 
ingenious, and fo admiiable, that they will ever be 
conlideied as a capital ornament to the Engliflr lan- 
guage. Their plots, however, are fo intricate, the 
dialogue is fo ill appropriated, and nature fo little 
confidered, that though all men of nice judgment 
and critical difcejnment mull admire them, yet they 
never will be in general elhmation. They are a 
firing of hoH mots, an acted jell book; but fuch 
bon mots, and fuch jells — fo neatly turned, fo ex* 
quihtely witty, fo incomparably brilliant — that it is 
plain they were written with infinite pains; whereas^, 
dialogue m comedy fliould feem what might be 
ealily fpoken. No one, howevei, wifties Con* 
GREVE had written in any other manner; for 
though his comedies prove that true nature — per- 
haps a little elevated — and ftrict probability will 
ever go fooneft to the heart, yet an acquaintance 
with his plays, and a judicious determination to 
overlook thefe very pardonable defects, beget in 
time a relilh for them, which thofe of no other au- 
thor can cxcuc. 
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The Old Batchelor^ Congreve’s firft play, was 
produced in 1693, at which time fume fay he was 
only nineteen, and others that he was twenty-one 
owing I fuppofe to the difficulty ofafcertaining where 
lie was chnftened. At either age it ccitamly may be 
conOdered as a wonderful performance, Dryden the 
moment he faw it pronounced it the bcft fit ft attempt 
he liad ever met with, and the world has long decided 
in favour of us merits. Dr. Johnson feems to won- 
der how^ fuch a perfect refemblance of the world 
and its manneis could be drawn by fuch a hoy, and 
then goes into an elaborate argument to prove that 
this IS very eafily poffible ^ but u fo happens that 
there is not fo much truth m his argument as in his 
conjecture; for nothing can be a grofler miftake 
than that fo much knowledge of human nature could 
have been gatheied from books. The misfoitune 
of this play is that it has too much wit, and this was 
fo conhnned afterwards that, except Love for Love^ 
none of this authorks comedies received any tnmg 
Mvc the applaufc due to their merit, as wnting^^. 
They were too iulcious, too furfeuing; the beauties 
of their wit were too glaring, too aiiomfhing. too 
replete, and the conception of its heareis to 
ft retch into admirauon, that the pleafuie of tran- 
quility were loft in the eflbrt, and thus at length the 
the diainadc leputauon of Congkevi ched of a, 
plethora, 
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The Double Dec^ler. which was performed the 
next year, had Uls fucccfs^ though its conduct is 
much better than that of the Old Bachelor, The 
reafon is evident. Congrlve’s fiift attempt fur- 
pi ized lather than pleaied, and by thus time the fur- 
prize wa^ gone oif, foi though he had toiled hiinfelf 
into wit his audience did not chufc to toil thcmlelves 
into plcafurc, and. howevei admiiably he had ma- 
naged his bouts at altei cation between his cha- 
racters, they were tired of heanng almoft inex-. 
phcable conduct explained thiough falhes of wit 
and repartee, however bulliann 

Love for Love^ petfoimed, as we have feen, at the 
opening of Br TTER ton's theatre 211 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, had a difi'eient fate, btxaufe the plot is lefs 
complex and more interi fling than cither of the pre- 
ceding pla\s; and it lo happens that, though it re- 
prelents nature in finery and trappings, yet in other 
refpects it is correctly nature, and, though it is not 
very likely that Con gh eve had either Dry den. 
Lord Shaftsbury, or King William id idea m 
his character of Forelight, all of winch has been in- 
fmuated it was a fail object for his pen as v?ell as 
many others in rhe piece. The teft of us ment is 
that of all his productions it was be, (I recci\cd at firft 
^’ndbascominuedlongeJlafavomite with the public. 
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Two yeais afterwaids came out Moiv ning 
Bride, a tiagcdy than which nothuig can be con- 
ceived moic flrange and unnatural, except as to the 
gioun-i work of the hoiy, which tender and af- 
feenng^ and owing to this it has been very frequently 
repeated. It i.s duffed in many places with fucli 
rant and bombad as Lhh would have wnt in Bed- 
lam, and blalhed for when he came to his fenfes. 
There arc, however, fomc few flowers among all 
thefe weeds and brambles, and bur few. The reft 
fu this piece Is like his peictrv in general, which is 
as ovcichargcd v\uh jinagciy as his comedies arc 
wall point, and if we try u) conceive it, u is with art 
aemng inugmation- that may raUc aftoaifhmentj 
but mull deflroy pledure. 

The Way of the TIoi/J, pci formed 1700, though 
perhaps the worthielt of all his plays, was indif- 
ferently received, and he is faid to have quitted the 
ftage upon this in ddgulK but, as if thofe who fay fo 
wifhed to fliew their want of conhilency, they tell 
themfelves that he brought out the year afterwards 
The Judpnmt of Pans^ and*> in 1707* when he 
w^as in the Haymaiket, the aflociate of Vanekuoij* 
his opera of Semeie. 

Every body knowsj and eveiy body admires 
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The Waj of the World. Its playful failles, its bril- 
liant turns, ICS epigramatic points, will be the theme 
of praife as long as wit fhall be the fubject of admi- 
ration; but people don’t give orders to their fer- 
vants, or talk about their common affurs in bon mors 
and epigrams, or if one or two Inch characteis could 
be found, and it would be proper to e’chibu him for 
the fake of originality, why aie all the characters to 
be witty alike? Why is the author always to be on 
the ftage and to utter all the fallies of his bulliant 
imagination by the mouths of others, who, to make 
a dramatic reprefentation perfect, ought to be per- 
mitted to fpeak for themfelves behdes the cunning 
of writing for the ftage is that the dialogue, how- 
ever witty, ftiould appear as if it had never been 
written at all, whereas m Congreve it is plain to be 
feen that every tiling has not only been written 
but written with effort*". But let us not cavil at 


'* I cannot here refifl sn inlmatron to mention a thing that the cele- 
brated Butlfk wrote, by way of ridiculing this ftyle of witty dia- 
logue, which was Icveiied at Ether idgl and othe. , and may here 
be applied to Cong'^evt. It is a dialogue between Cat and Puss 
on the loof ot a houfe. Tom dates upon his ptey and the Lady 
thus reproves him i 

Cat. Foibeai foul randier this rude addreis , 

Canft thou at once both mime and caicfs? 

Thou haft bewitched me with thy powerful chartiiSj 
And I by ^rawing blood would cure my harms^ 
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Congreve beacufe his plays do not generally 


Cat He that doth love would fet his heart a tilt. 

Ere one drop of his lady’s fhould be fpiit. 

Pass. Your wounds are but without, and mine withm • 
You wound ray heart and I' but prick your fkm; 
And, while your eyes pierce deeper than ray claws, 
You blame th’ ehccl of wh ch you are the cauie. 

I l.iut to io\ e, but do not love to luu t, 
r^T. That’s worfc than making cruelty a fport. 

Puss Pain IS more dcvir tlian pleafuie wlien’tis pall, 

Cat But f^rov/s intolerable if it lift. 

Puss. At once I’m happy, and unhappy too, 

In being pleafed, and m difpleafrag \ou. 

Cat. Prepoflerous way of pleafure and of lore. 

That contraiy to its own ends would move , 

^Tis rather hate that covets to deftroy ; 

Love’s bufinefs is to love and to enjoy. 

Pass. Enjoying and deftroymgare all one, 

As flames deflioy that which they feed upon. 

Cat. Force is a rugged v av of making love, 

Fuss, What you like befl: you always difapprove ; 

C \ r. He that will wrong his love will not be nice, 

To excufe the wrong he does, to wrong her twice. 
Fuss. Nothing is a 1 ong but tliat w hich is ill meant ; 

Cat, Wounds are ill cuied with merely good intent. 

Fuss. When you raiflake that for an injury 
I never meant, you do the wiong, not I. 

But, while you ilifleand inflame defire, 

You burn and llarve me m the felf-farae fire. 

Cat. It IS not I, but you, that do the hurt, 

Who wound yourfelf and then accufe me firfl ; 
Asthieve^, that job themfelves, ’twixt funard fun^ 
Make others pay for what themfelves have done. 
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pleafe; let i‘t rather move our admiration even to 
wonder that fo } oung a man ihould find Inch a mine 
in himfelf as to be able in five years to dig out fuch 
a duller of brilliants, and fuch bnlliants, that what- 
ever labour it may have cod him to get at ihem^ 
they will be ever a mod fplcndid ornament to the 
literature of that country they adorn. 

Vanbruoii, though his abilities were confededly 
inferior to thofe of Congreve, took, however as 
furer way to fuccced. He exhibited manners as 
as they are; and, left the complicate plots which 
had been accuBomed to fuipnze inftead of pleafe 
Engliih fpectators, fhould pteclude his fuccefs as it 
had the fuccefs of Congreve, he fimplified his by 
a clofe attention to the mode of fabricating French 
plays. Moliere and Dancourt furniflied him 
with an inexhautlible diuice of materials, and it mud 
he confeffed he made a notable ufe of them. It 
cannot be faid, howe\er, that he fervilely copied 
them for his own mode of writing though it had 
Jittle nerve, for dialogue m light comedy, was un- 
aifecting and ea(y, and he had a happy facility of 
making his characters fpeak correctly in nature 
though he kept them to a fituation fufficiently ele- 
vated to anfwer all the purpofes of an author of re- 
putation, I remember it was remarked by the actors. 
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^sl’Cn I wa'! a membei of the theatre, that it was eafier 
to fiudy Vanbrugh than any man who had ever 
written, 

Vanbrugh, Uke Congreve, got into favour 
and grew opulent, ^ut tins may be atmbuted mote 
to his reputation as an aichiiect than as an aiuhor, 
not that his building, in Hone and bmk weie made 
of luch 'duiable materials as thole fabraks he laifed 
upon paper, for, coming after Inigo Jones and 
Christopher Wren, it any thing >'■ to be faid 
of his fame it would be reveife of what luo been al- 
ready quoted of Augustus. He was, however, 
highly thought of on this account by the great to 
the material benefit of his fortune and their immortal 
ridicule. His plays were produced in the follow- 
ing order: 


The Rehpfe, performed in 1697. This play is 
completely a fequel to Cibber’s comedy of Love's 
Lajl Shift, or the Fool in Fajh'.on, in which that great 
oblorvcr, if not upon public characters, upon public 
writers, formed a moll admirable number of llriking 
effects from the materials of foimer authors, and 
with a laudable art and judgment managed fo that 
his play might fuit hi- acting ; but he has Hill a 
higher claim to commendation. He was beginning 
voi. tv. K n 
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with gieat difccrnmcnt and good fenfc, to rcforoi 
the ftage without nlking the danger of appealing am 
innovaioi , for nothing can be more moial than the 
cataftrophe of Loves Lajl yet Ethiridcf^ 

and other diUblutc wntcis fuiniflied the matcuals ; 
biitj though I Oiall heicaftei have plenty of op- 
poitunity to examine thisj I concei\cd it iieceiraiy 
to lay fo much at piefcnt as theie would have been 
an awkwaidnefh in examining a feqiie] wiihout no- 
ticing fomething of the fubject on which it was 
founded. 

" If CiBBEE. in his play endeavoincd to fafliion 
the ftage into fomethmg like decency, Vanbrugh 
feemed deteunmed to kick down the foundation of 
ihn trembling fabric ; for nothing can be more li- 
centious than the Reiajrfe, Cibber brings a man 
torealon, to happincfs, and his family; but V-an- 
jBR UGH thinks it a fcandal to polite manners to 
leave him there, and thcicftne undoes all the praife- 
worthy woik foi which the other clainis fo laudably 
to be commended; as if it was a difgrace to a man 
of the world to be honourable. There us, however 
a wonderful fucceOion of pleafantry and neatnefs in 
this play,, but fo much the worfe, for witticifm is an 
argument in favour of vice and immorality. 


The Provoked IVife^ performed in 16975 is an- 
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Other play of the fame licentious ca<f ; but it abounds 
in fuch plealaiuiy and i'- fo full of natuial and ine- 
fiflible humour that to this moment, whenever there 
has been an actoi capable of fuftaining the cbaiacter 
of Sir folm Brute, the public lm\e unaccountably 
confenicd to overlook the fiiamefal and fcandalous 
conduct of Lady Biiue, who not only feenis' de- 
lighted that her hufbaiid fliould give her a wordly 
rcalon foi making him a cuckold, which ought to 
have been beyond the leach of all piosocation, but 
is a comn.ode and phaut mdrument to il.e (eduction 
of hci mcce. Theie aie many other glaiing ob- 
jections to tins plav even now, but, as it Hood 
oii^i!i..ll\ , It 'vas indeed mod diocking'y revolting, 
pmtKulaily the fccne where Sir John Btute dif- 
guilej himlelf like a clergyman the belter to beat 
tile watch and bain the judice of peace, which 
Icene Voltaire with his ufual want of candour 
gives as a pattern of Engliflt comedy. As, how- 
ever, we have had no Sir John Brute fince G -r- 
RICK cuuviild-J the audience with his incomparable 
peiforraance of that part, it has re'ted evci iuu,e ta 
perfect tranqaiht), and I think 11 is veiy probable 
that u is now in its lull deep *, 


* This play, and Lo-ve fm Ziw, Coliaer incii fcveiotv ern- 
fiueJ m his. St! ictures on the SUi>c, not with equai piopiicty b> the 
bj, iy! thotij'h It has been laid, and I am anaid too tiuly, th <t whjt- 
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ALfot) perfoinicd in This comedy was 

innde into iwo; why n impo^Fiblr to lelU for it 
« ill cnoiuh recciv or} when u Liil appeateds It 
n.npletely Tormed on Bours cult’s two plays., 
th'. suso^ which we ha\e examined, and if 
lia^'C a perpeaial repention of the fables, 

bo'x,cr cx^ellciu, tiied a Fiench audieime at the 
tune d^ch nation was the dc hj^fht of that people, 
it is ealy to conceive the reception U met with on 


ever wit Con’grivf nii^ht have had m his wntings he had little 
viit lie, yet there is lefs ot that o^'en unpardonable profligacy than 
there is m Vanbr-wgii, and tins 1. pioved by Collier’s icing 
obliged 10 ftram points w he ncv^ei he c^ime to lepiobate Congrevf, 
whereas Ins lenrobitiun was too obvions and too merited w’ hen he 
fought foi oppoi tunitii , in V \ L B » u G H Speaki of Lo^e fhr 

1 e inflances two fpeeches as a raiicule of the flnptiue, which con- 
jflruction they certamly wiU not btai SaV' Sn Sampfun Legend, 
Sampfonisa good name, voiii Sampfons w*ere iliong dogs fiom 
the beginning ” V^rytiue,” anlwers Angehca, “ bfu if you 
** lecullcct, the fuorcr^u ot that name yuILd ^n old ioufe ovei lu» 
head ” Heie,” fi\s Coi.i ti r, you have the fcilpturc bur- 
Ufjucd (od Saint mere btoughv iQto the houfe ot Dagon 

to make fport for the Phil Itme" ’ K tins anv tlrng like tiuih ? 
Kot at Jl. Anc»d ca cannot he'}i lauglimg at the ’dta that an old 
man rtiould have tlsC coura* v o rndciLd e a voiing w ifc md by this 
obvuni> ruiraik, i ) iai t' om i airuing the feupture, /h. onL laughs 
£it Sii *^tunpfon, ' I " e' ei thin a i man .ireh|^«ious, ulio fivs “ he is 
** R' poor, 01 pat -'tas fob ” Ci i i li-R j^moK fnpc ortahle 

whet he reproo.. t*, * a^bkvcu Un ineheum m mamh . ng a lake 
who aflinnes the . laiactci oi a cki^,)man, and who gets drunk and 
bullies the watch. 
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the Englilh ftage, efpecially as it was according to 
cuftoni crammed with licentioufnefs. 

The Pilgrim^ 170O5 was an alteration of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s play, but though biought 
forward with Drydi* n’s Stcular Mqfqiiej and a Pro*' 
loguc and Epilogue alio by him, which, however, 
nciiher HiCntions the play nor the occahon of ns 
revival, it had but little fuccefs. The Folfe Friend 
1702. This comedy i6 laid to have had fuccefs 
but It does not fceiii to have kept the fbge, and 
indeed it has \uy little to lecommcnd it. 

The Coiijedrracy^ ^ 7 ^ 5 ^ ^ comedy of another 

ftamp; it I'v built on an excellent giound work, and 
though full of intugue IS lefs exceptionable on the 
fcore of indelicacy than any of this authors pro- 
ductions. I confider it very nearly as apeifect co- 
medy, and for thus I fhould give my reafons were it 
not that it would be only repeating the public de- 
cifion, winch has clearly proved that it never has 
ceafed, and piobabiy never will ceafe to be a 
popular favouiue. 

The Mijiake is a play of great merit. It was 
originaUy pei formed m 1706, and has been Pe- 
quently revived. The quairels of the ioveis and 
their fervants are in that way inimitable. It were 
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jnty infleaJ of krcj up \h. conf ^ocucc <.f 
niciiLOiiou:? w'Utci s by zli Pu’^^Tjcu ly’ (bic ii'/uv n'l-h 
fuitable aUciations ricco^clny; to iiu cs and ciici'in- 
fiances, that plavi* of t: vo!.> Oioual i'e ctn dv>vMi 

to faices^ w^iicl ^iii ..nd niuyv^ other 

inilaiites. Lave }ML\cuh.d i-j i kc of ti/ thc- 

aoc. TLcIo ]^' I i‘L iJ ni jn"! 

C'jhire V ! icli t Alciiihi^ C'^’' // ’-» 

a: /c^. c \d V‘ -^h" HudvC' up the 

wu'ks of V\Naruui', c..cp' To. C. .'o/ y ri 
\^hich lb aboofi foun L) im s Mj j ii 

dc Coirpa^^Uf^ aud d'l e JbVt\iy tv J vrd o, 
was left iiufunilicd rucl c.i'iy.\\\..i(U luadc into 1 i*c 
Pi cv. led llvjihhui b) C i ^ r, 

Wc now co-rc to Tvi'^yii ^ rv:^ q^ently 
efleepicd as a gontlcu n c , ’ ( j k ! ^ d a v.nier. 
lie fiifl went on tlic {L‘p< , 1.,, * m. i- tlic ninJoi- 
tunc io wound a pi'iloouv'r n .. (• , \ by idiug a 

fword inilcad cd a foiu he k i.e^jiidjicJ tHal pio- 
ftfiit'n. AVwi s. hovc^L!, who knew hi^ taVuits^ 
adxdcd Inni to wire fen the tegc. Lud in rtnurn 
Fabquh^vr rn.dt 1 i- iiio’ d the hero of his piccls 
%Uuch, bowexru Iju i*-* 1 ^ d 'o ’■'c,' o as poit'-ai's 

of hunfeir, Inn mg goi a ctMunud.un in the aiiny, 
jnid being a yomn; u»an goe'‘v clhcned b) iht lUiy 
^ov.ld 5 young. \ ohmic, and wild, hut pohlhcdj leu- 
fiblcj and hoaouiabie.^ 
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Th ' c-'crT' c fM'''ihi!Ky to which Fapou ti \i 
vas a h'ctifice unp' J.. J hin perhaps fiom cunhoc- 
ini' his wilting'’ fo niatuiely as he ought to have 
done*; but thne yet cnoitgh in them to lliew that 


* Poor FARC>j'''\r, ft. iiO'i 'he roi’C qaeiars of poveity ar I 
tie;-™ tei.ee, c it t out tliat • e r iHit t to mam a t o.iun of tf tm.e. 
A ly a ho hih 11 V (lie, i' , '11 hn t. n ah liii.i, but V’lio h .d ■>'» 

InitiuiC, pi'it’J {itiitll tiiio.t inui lOi 1 \\o\Vti\x>i (um d»i ri le pn'- 
yrnv. fc<> iiiiu h i o u‘i 1 to ' t { i upoM ct- 

1 Ca e an ncLifion, r\ mi n’P<»; t n* kV 'T ti k OgccN, in 

r ( d lui \^d^ he ntd) chuor i»ctl at in^ fi'i . ■ * .ri ent, u itho iL 
t!ie poe/er hov.tvei 01 upb*'at«iiiia hu as the uithvai uf it ho 
him tenderly, dim! made him, at leafl in ane * on ‘ncl fuhcjli.da, n 
iiiOd \ak’’able Vvdie. His nexto>^evt wds tak' km'e rjihaA nc i ; 

lendetln^h inltlt and !hs kiude indepci'de a , iur nloch p Litj.o.'e, 
by the ad\ice oi a pobieinan m puati, he iohl his corm' -h jh foi i 
] lelent Tupply nn^lci a proimiL tliat he ramld be fpev-flily p o.’icivd 
foi , % hich was all ]»e got frun* my J c’ d 11 is ian’dy eoLie ikd, .11 d 
Killead of aidcpendcm, he {^ot every d ly ipoie and mme . 

volved Thi'^ io to»Pj le tly cuiV^neicd his imnd that,, upabk lo k u 
thepoverN wl ’ch he had ab\a, * dreaded, and hurt to death to 
amiauie 111 \^honi he PO\» uud a growing UmAy 

want and did lek, his uittcliefh tk fixed upon h>m a hnyenp^a?- 
cime wiiith fin.fiie l li m beiu*p he \sas thiity Jaai.ng hibiliirak lui 
wrote the B^aux and v,ith an ei^yainmny of teni] tr hn 1 

|udne\ei lor a moment diwiti.td bun, lie predkttd that he fio.. 4 
d‘ * befuie the run oi it v^as caet, winch actually ha| p^ned Among 
lUrt papoia was found tbe foUawing letici to luo hicnd Wii ns 

Dear Boi?, 

I have nut anv tlimg to leave thee, to peipetinte my memcr'-, 
** but tao ht^pkd& girk , hu.k upon them lumcrunes and think 
ot luni who was tat*ie luk luoment oi In^ liie, thme, 

G Far<^h\r 

This truil WiiKS faithiully fulfilled by procuring bcntfik tor 
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ht had great requifues as a dramatic writeTy for his 
plots are ingenms and original, his characters are 
natural and unaflected, and his manners, though 
common and obvious, aie never true or vulgar. 
Thus his comedies always give rational pleafure, 
but feldom excite ttrong admiiation; and there can 
be no doubt that if he had lived as independently 
as Conor EVf- and Van BRUCH, and had not been 
cut off prematurely, he would Inivc given more 
original proofs of his talents as a complete dramatic 
writer than either of thofc authors ; fmee in what 
he has left the management is more judicious, the 
natiiie more faithful, and the faults more venial. 

Farquhar’s play was Zove and a Bottle. It 
came out in 1699. at which time he was twenty-one. 
The flage at that time knew nothing but licentiouf- 
nefs, and tberefoic he confidered u as incumbent on 
him to draw fuch a chaiacter as Roebuck; which 
aftei all is much better as to natuie, force, and fpiric 
than almoft any thmg that had then appeared, or^ 
pel haps, that has appeared fince. The fuccefs of 
this play encouraged Farquhar to go on, and, in 
lyoo, the Jubilee year, he produced The Conjlant 


hU fne^d's family | but tlus did but bttle, fcr Mrs, pARquHAR 
ditd not long aittr ker huCband m indigent circunitlances, and his 
dat,ughters, one ot whom was alive m the >ear i 764 > were obliged 
to fubmlt to drudgeiy for a inaiutenance. 
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Coiiph\ which play had a } in of fifry-ihrec ninln^ rl^e 
fiill (ealon, aiid has had aluiv)it in!uiai<^i able i. edi- 
tions. This play is lo well known that it is uU k fs 
to fay any thing heie of its The coiiO- 

boiatcd detcniiination of the public ns the teft of 
tiuth which h'do ever been and mult e\er be m 
ns favour* 

Sir Hany Wildair is a fequel to the Confiant 
Couple, and, like fequels m general, mfenor to the 
oiigiiral. Chaiacters ihdt aie woiked up flioiild be 
let alone. In thefe pieces the parts wcie admuably ^ 
peifouiicd. It IS laid that not c\en the laudlell 
idea has been conveyed of Sir llany Wildan unce 
Wilks and Norris, ever after appeaiinci: in tins 
play, was c tHecl Jvhilce D'diy, The IncohJijjit is a 
play of intnnfic meut. It appeared in 1702. 1 he 

plot is vci) fnnilar to Jjlaumont and Flltchlr's 
Wild Goofo C/h‘f\ and the circumliance of the 
trcacherv againft Mirabel in the lioufe of the Cour- 
tezan IS laid really to have happened to Farquhaiu 
The characters arc admirably diawni, and of this 
piece n may be laid in connnon with many others, 
that whenever the theatre has found actors for the 
play, the play has always received applaufe from the 
public. The Sia^e Coach^ produced in 1705, is a 

VUl, VI. 


o 
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pleafant trifle, which was perfofiTied as a farce, and 
ill which Farouhar was aflifled by Moldeaux. 

The Recruiting O^cer alfo came out in 1705* 
and It was written, as we are told, on the fpot where 
its author laid the feene of action, who was himfelf 
at that time on a recruiting paity, and therefore had 
an opportunity of painting his poi traits from nature* 
In which tafle he has fucceeded completely as the 
woild will bear me teflimony. For Captain Plume 
he is faid to have looked in the glafs ; and, in the 
reft, at the perfons who furrounded him, Juftice 
Ballance has been acknowledged for a character of 
worth and property who lived at that in time Shr op- 
shirr, and, in giatitudc for the hofpitality he re- 
ceived from that gentleman and his fnendvS, he dedi- 
cates his play to all friends round the Wrekin. 
This play is fo well known that it is intruding to en- 
large upon it, I fliall therefore fay that there will be 
a dearth not only of actors but of public tafte if it 
ever fliould be excluded from the theatic. 

The I’zvin Rivals^ which is faid to be the beft 
and mod legular of all this author’s works, was per- 
formed in 1706* This judgment appears to be fal- 
lacious, and though theie are ftrong traits of merit, 
perhaps taken in one fenfe flronger than any thing in 
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Farquhar, yet you mifs a great deal of the negli- 
gent cafe in which the mind ii> fo fond of fpoiting 
■with this author. To detect villany and impofition 
does not feetn to be fo much in his way as to rewaid 
honefty and franknefs. Teague is well drawn, fo 
is Mrs. Midgnight, but it is almoftcenfure to be ob» 
Iiged to praile in pencils; and, even if Aristotls 
hunfclf could upon thefe occafions ftep foiward and 
do us the kindnefs to regulate our theatres for us, he 
W'ould pieach to little purpofe againft fuch Ilerling 
arguments as an applauding public and a well filled 
treafury. At the fame time let me remaik that trea- 
furips may be filled, and audiences may applaud 
without the fmalleft worthy inducement, but I am 
now fpeaking of plays, not puppet ftiews. 

The Stratagem came out in 1707. When we 
confider that this comedy was began and completed 
in fix weeks, during which time the author lay as it 
were on his death bed, it is iinpolfible to deny, had 
health and a longer life been permitted h'm, that 
Farquhar muft have reaped very brilliant repu. 
tation as a dramatic writer. This play n a moft 
pleafing and interefting reprefentation of human 
manneis, and has that peculiar felicity in common 
with moft of this author’s works of coniialling the 
elegant and the fimple with the comipan and the 
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iTi! without injury to cither; but as there is 
fcdicriy a ihcatie iii the knuTciom wheie vaiious 
Archeis* Sciubs, Bumfacch, aiid Chemes, have not 
frcned their hour, it would be only intrufion to le- 
mall uny rh «<g fuither on tlvs fpnghtlv and enter- 
taining couRd). 1 (liall, theietoie, chde thus aiticle 
by laying that thefc poets weie a tuaravaate that 
gfcatly ornarnnucd the fhort pet lod m which they 
wiuu ^ and t- di to cxrun ne them how you may 5 it 
will be ralficu it u> kiuAv how to give a preference. 
CuNCHhVE went foi w c, Vanbrugh for humour, 
and F \RQniiAR fui naiure, not that theie v\as an 
exclufion (»l nature horn either of the others, but 
CoNGREVLks nature was fine, elegant. di{lanr« and 
felf impoitant, you admned hm Ir 1 no incbnatioii to 
appit^ach; Vanbrugh\s n.ui.te, fiich was gay, 
th ughdcls extravagant and k> ' Miy, you laughed 
at bui could cot appiove, bet tl*e nature of Far- 
quo ar which you law evciy v!ay in life, and which 
rationally made up the molt laudable of your re- 
iaxaticins, you ii..turally fek and cheriflied. 
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CHAP VII. 


ROWE, STEELE, rt.ND MRS. CENTLIVRE. 


Of thofc dramatic wi iters, at this period, whole la- 
bours were cclcbiated in tlieir own time, and have 
reached with icputation to ours, Rowe Steele, 
Mrs Centi ivRr, and Ciuber, deferve particular 
mention. Cibber, however, involving in his the- 
atrical hiflory a number of interells, and being rc- 
maikablc as t\ell for his management as his writing 
and acting, ftail occupy the next chapter by him- 
lelf> and, in the mteimediate time, we will examine 
the others. 

Rowe, whofe dramatic reputation {lands merit, 
orioufly high with but few of the great and fplendid 
requifites, was one of thofe writers who went more 
for delight and inflriiction than elevation and afto- 
nifliment ; a fpecies of merit that confers a great pub- 
lic obligation, fince goodnefs, with all us beauty, is 
nioie captivating and dignified, in the garb of iin- 
aft'ecicd truth than tricked outm all die fiippery of 
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fubtilty and fophiftry. In other wo»“ds, the Oajre 
was defigned for all auditois^ and all auditors feel 
and underftand Rowe, peihaps not fo immediattly 
as OtwaYj but the effect is n. nc Id^ung, becaule 
the fentimenl is not lo alluiing ?i. luipicffive. 

Rowe was, propeilv fpcaking, a tiaglc writer^ 
his attemps at comedy haMug been vr,rv weak and 
difreputable. Like moft maf!c»s of their ait, he 
took liberties with his fubjeer, faiu)hig, probably, 
that an Englifli authoi had as goou a pg’u to fuppofe 
himfelf qualified for conHiiicting a \)U) as a Gieck 
critic. This has now and then oficuded a Lw fa'i- 
dious cavilleis who have fallen foul ot him for his 
frequent broaches of the un^ttes; and it inuu be 
copfeffed that it had been better in Rowi* or 
even in Shakespeak, if the ffenc of acaon had 
never been interrupted dining the coiKinuatiun 
of any one act, as this violation, as doctor John- 
son very fcnfibly obferves, is to add nioie acts ta 
the play, every act being a poitiuri of bufinefs 
tranfacted without interruption; and this, b\ the 
way, defines every pla) confiructed by the rules of 
Aristotle, to be a piece of one act, but let us 
examine his plays and we fiiall find that, however 
be might have been deficient in point of regularity 
as a dramatic writer, he well knew the more woithy 
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part of that occupation of conveying pleafure and 
improvement. 

The Ambiiious Stepmother was brought forward 
in 1700 'fhe (loiy ls e\idently taken from the 
eftdbiifliment of Silomon on the Throne^ by Ba- 
THESiiEB A, Z vDACK the pnc ft, aiid N A T H A N the 
prophet, the p.’rt'ciilai* of which may be feen in the 
fnft Book of Kings. Theie is an onginahty and a 
flicngih in the language of tins play in places that 
Rowe nevci t'xuwaids exceeded. The dialogue 
between Menn n and Magas is defeivedly cele- 
biatcd. it (erved foi the giound vvork of Tamej'lane 
iind Bajazet^ bvit boafis confideiable fuperiority. as 
it IS more natinui a id unaffected, and therefore 
more fohd and conMocing. Garrick revived 
this play in 1758^ but u had not the fuccefs he 
expected. 

Tamei^lane^ origmady performed in 1702, is z 
tragedy more univeiUi y i>oown and celebrated by 
its having been wiii'^n to ferve a temporary and 
pc^pular purpofe than by any fupenority it has a 
right to claim over the other plays of Rowe. All 
lhaths moral and amiable is thiown into the character 
of Tamerlane, who is the leprcfentarive of King 
WiLtiAMj all that IS tyianmc and deteftible is given 
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to Bajazet, w^lio fits for Louis the fourteenth^ but 
the flattery is fo grofs, and the flander fo malignant, 
that compliment is loft in adulation, and feventy is 
blunted by the want of candour^ like the white and 
the black fpint in an Oncntal Tale^, one (o per- 
mits all the mifchief, and the other is fo unable to 
prevent the good, the heto is alternately happy and 
niiiciable thiough the ftory, and thus, by being no 
more obliged to his guaidian angel than his tor- 
mentor, the purpoles of morality are defeated. 

The public have ceitainly upon popular grounds 
gicatiy admired this play; and, m favour of many 
admirable, moial and patiiotic fentnnents it contains, 
have paffed over the whining egotilm of Tamerlane, 
and the empty fury of Bajnzct, but the ciitics with 
more fenfe and lels fplecn than their cuftom have 
maiked it as a catching lather than a meiuorious 
effoit of genius, calculated to fuipiize the imagi- 
nation, but incapable of penetrating the mind, and 
gtatif}mg the undcrftanding. 

Taken as a hiftorical fact, Rowe has been egree- 
fjoufly wiong, for Tamcilanc. fo far fiom poffeffing 
’defined manneis and tranfeendant viitues, is reprc« 
A'Hed as a baibarous and mcrcilefs conqueror, and 
the only coiitcniion between him and Bajazet, upon 
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his principle, ought to have been who might ravage 
moft countries and piacufe the horrors of war with 
all its defolation to the inoft fanguinary degree of 
peifection. It would in this point of view, have 
been more juft to have imagined heroes and given 
them the qualities of William, and Louis; but 
perhaps Rowe fanned the mode he took better 
policy, and that, when his play fhould have loft that 
part of Its attraction which related to its lefemblance 
between the Englifli and French monarchs, it might 
yet be received as a picture, whethei tiue or falle^ 
of the wars of Tamerlane and Bajazet, 

The Fair Penitent, brought out in 1 703, is a tra. 
gedy of much more confequence to the reputation 
of an author than Tamerlane. It exhibits a domeftic 
calamity, and one of that particular kind which is 
not the lefs affecting for being but too frequent. It 
is fo correctly in nature that if it has a fault it is that 
vice IS reprefented in too alluiing a gaib in Lo- 
thario, and that Califta feels more anger than ihame, 
more indignation from detection than compunction 
from guilt. This certainly injuies ifte intereft and 
weakens the moial. 

There are more radical faults, iq jt. The play 

YOC. IV. i> p 
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is finiOied at tlie end nf the fourth act. and the dif- 
tte!s tch b\. the .nn"cent !>. iiiongei tluo wu.dd na. 
ttiially glow out of the roinpafhois aue to the guilty; 
but It IS neverihelefs a I'lav of uiicouiiiioi' beauty 
aiir* iiKiitj aiid as thclc dilc'in.i' arioii'. ate too 
nict fia geneial cnticiliii the U'l lattion the public 
retiot fiora u is honou.able to the aiithoi and cie- 
duuioe ill ihtmfelve:-. Its lefs lutt Hat) jo e\pa- 
pauatc oil tht grtai sane ) of adnniabie t'ran.atic le- 
qu.liies the Fair I'milent comaiiKs, as they are felt 
by eveiy heait, and coi. firmed by evety judgement. 

he Bdcr^ biought out in 1705, was Rovvr/s 
onb ciiieu pt cl. ti'inedv , fm. ^hen he found in 
fpiiiht of In'- own opinion of his piece, which went 
fo l-r, as wt are told, as to make hun expofe 1 im- 
f '' by lilting in the houfe and laughing while the 
reft of the audience weie hiffing and t'ooting. he had 
the good lenfe, however he might find 11 laudable 
to iidicu’e b'teis, not to be bit afterwards himfelf 
by any peiverfion of his talents*. 


* This ridicule of biters, or qreerers, orhoa3(ers, or ^\hatever 
title under v hich tluy may be diflingmlhed, ua^ cntamly very fair 
and has been, »ioin A ddison's paper m the tpcctalor, to the pie-, 
fent time, pietry fmceldidlv attempted Ihe circiimflance of 
Kowe’s laugh itg n lit liudil ot a jiioaniP., aiuhente is fomethmg 
like a matter tiiat happened on the hiCncii Itage. Ihe author of a 
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Ulvjfcs was pei formed in 1706, and is a tragedy, 
though u pofTeffcs much meut in die wruing not 
well calculated for geneial eftlct. There is fo 
much of the air of fab^e in thofe .n counts handed 
down to us of ancient heroes, tnai fubjccts of this 
nature aie better calculated for opeia ih«n foi iia- 
gedy, or comedy. If i\e were to take from du^fe 
innumeiable poetic beauties contained in the Ohff.y^ 
only ditde uIikIi aie probibie. the pieces would be 
too ilculc for elFect, and^ if we were to violate 
ptobabiHt\. as a icgulai diamatic p»odur ion it 
would be inadmiflable. U[]jJ(S^ therefoie. ^ a^ ever 
been conlidercd as a hetH)gcueoiis pioductioiu con- 
taining poetical meut, but • not enough v\ uh all die 
attempts that have been made to icvive it, to keep 
a fair Hand on the flage. 

piece, that was hi4d,hl ^ dil ippm had bellowed orders very li- 
badly imonglr li e.ids to i h Mirketv production. Seeing 

howev r’nr It «as upp-alfible to alh> in) dure o. coniriendation 
to the piece, tiit-y, b, de>jiec^, all dtfa e i him except one, vi'o, 
fauhtul to h s • lo'i le. and set en lO n-oj icnun, v.db ie<kiced at 
Uh o dj pbiui an \ Ir U at tnt I iii>e tin.e Wn a rs Ul lad 

a fpe^uatur, who Ur ne^r inm, ihble )oa can approve and 

dtfap prove at U>e lame time?” No, no/' faid rite otJ.er, 
**• tlutN not the tale I know thi . p! ty is tire moft execrable tl 
that ever appealed before the publ t , but I oirac m v*ith an order 
** and have a greit regard for thcaiuhui, arid hi, that I nuv neither 
vumi'* him nor m\ own judgment, I luue «biUci the nee out of 
niiluc to till I am hoaiie, and clapt it to oblige him till 

** iny hr ntK aie lore/' 
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The Royal Convert^ a tragedy performed in 1708* 
This play has a confiderable portion of heihng 
merit, and is never performed but it excites that 
kind of folid praife which is highly honourable to 
the reputation of an author. There is, however, 
too much of the heavinefs of Racine 111 it; too 
much turgidnefs; too much labour; and, as there 
is fcarcely a paflion it difplays or incident it produces 
that had not been before fuccefsfully treated and 
thrown into affecting fituations, however it may 
fobcrly intereft the mind, u is not well calculated 
to roufe the feelings. 

Rowe certainly had great expectations from 
this play, and attempted to catch at popularity by 
imitating, in his prediction of the bleflings of the 
union, Shaxespear’s celebiated prophecy in Henry 
the Eighth, of the happy reign of Elizabeth ; but 
he injured the jet of this cataflrophe by giving it a 
religious turn, and his prophecies were too well an- 
ticipated to leave him moie than the gleanings of that 
reputation of which Shakespear leaped fo fair 
a harvefl 

Jane Shore, a tragedy well known and greatly 
admired, and very defervedly, by every Englifh 
auditor, was produced in 1713; and, though thi; 
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prefcut account of diamatic productions is intended 
to extend as neaily as pofiible to 1708, as, except 
one play, it compleies the career of Rowe, I fhall 
notice It in this place. 

With fame inadmiffible variations from the 
original (for) , this play lefembles a well known hif- 
toiical fact, and one of that kind which muftinterefl 
every heait. A penitent, even though an adultrefs, 
under vciy peculiar ciicumilances may be forgiven, 
and never was foigivenc[.s excited lo laudably as 
here, but to exhibit a neceflary and falutary warning, 
and to fliew that a woman who has violated themai- 
Tiage bed may not, accoiding to the prefent fafliion- 
able definition of dramatic moial, triumph, and be 
happy, the poet has made heaven divide the judg- 
ment by giving the clemency to the hufband and 
jaking the judice to itleif, and thus Jane Shore 
receives pardon and dies. 

This play, with all its ment, and all the hold it 
has taken of the public, has been the fubjcct of per- 
petual criticifin, and fome of the ftiictures of the 
diflFerent wits feem to have bieathed more a fpint of 
envy than candour. Pope has been remaikably un- 
fortunate. Jane Shore, we are told, was written m 
imitation of SiiAXtspE.vit, though I d..nt find the 
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author has admitted this, and Pope, in the Art of 
finking in Poetry, though he afterwards wrote Rowe’s 
epitaph, has this remark, I have feen a play, pro- 
fcffedly written in the ftyle of Shakespear, 
wherein the refemblance lay in one fingle line, 

And fo good mot f 0^ fje good madei lieutenant,” 

Now it fo happens th^t there is nothing like this in 
Tatie Shore, the line alluded to being in Lady Jane 
G'-ey, but unfortunately for the quoter it is not cor 
reedy the fame, being, 

** And fo good marnhtg good mader lieutejiant 


* That eveiy faddle maybe placed on the right horfe, asthiS 
renuuk comes irom the Art of Sliding in Poetry, it ii> two to on^ 
agaiiid itb being PoPc.'5, tor, though it has alwayi>been given to him, 
Swn I and Aubuthnoi veie paitneis with Popr in that pio- 
duciion ; but, now we talk oi boi fes, the fact itielf has a lefemblance 
to a fmall miflake of the notoiioiib iMr. As 1 1 ey. When they were 
gett'iig up a new pantomime fome time ago at Covent Garden the 
atre, it was in coatemplatior, among oihei objects intended to le- 
lieve cameh, elephants, and rhmoceicfes, and calculated, as Mr* 
B VYFs has It, to elevate and fuipnze, to introduce foinc borfes that 
luid been taught, 1 kt platoon firing, to kneel, fioop, and fiaiid. 
For this pm pole an en balfy was fet on foot and the puipoit foimally 
notified to the only managei in the world ot that docile ammal the 
hoifc. When this great man had cunectly underfiood the natuic of the 
demand, after a vai lety of incongi uoub and umnteligible exclamationSj, 

occafumed by his indignation led his bodes ihould be difgraccd by 
appearing on the Cloge, he vocifi^rated, ** HcreS your w'f'iksi I Want 
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Other critics have compldined that probability 
is groLsl) violated in the breach of the unity of time, 
and It mutt be confetted that the ftarving of Jane 
Shore between the third and the fifth acts of the 
play IS a ftrange irreconcileable circumttance; but 
we mutt take the bnlhanf with thh flaw or we can- 
not have It at all, and u were pity to loofe that luflie it 
really has by perpetually contemplating on a trifling 
defect, L has alfo been objected that there aic 
many florid Ipecches uttcily inconliflent with the 
ftdte and fituation of tfe clittiettful perfonages who 
fpcak them, and this is faid to have been the con- 
tinual piactdc of Rowe; but, to fliew that they 
are not all agreed on tlie luhjccr, one doctor fajs 
that “ Alicia is a chai^cter of empty nodc^ with no 
rcfembiance to real forrow 01 natural to madnefs,’^ 
another infifts, that the intcivic^s between Jane 
Shore and Ahcia, in the filth act, is very affecting, 
and that the madnefs is well painted It hap- 
pens, howe\er, fortunately for the reputation of 
R OWE. that this play of all others bell dciives u$ 
pretentions to favour from the criteiion of public 
judgement, and it will conttantly be found, when- 


my horfes to manooeer upon Common Garden flage Wln% 
** damme, His fcartdaUtts tnagt^ejm^ Sir, ill Elr* IIarhis, tend 
me Mrs. Siddons to fmg m luy Ampiulhciiue* 
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ever it is ablf performed, to attract croude3 
houfes. 

Having betrayed myfelf into an infiini^ement of 
my plan, fo far as to notice Jane Siioic. I fliall 
now wind up my account of Rowe by mcnu.ming 
his only remaining dramatic production, Lady Jane 
' Gre^, which was pei formed in 1715, and was then 
received, and has often been repeated, with conij- 
derable fuccefs. 

Mr. Edmund Smith, a writer of reputation, 
and Banks furnifhed Rowe with fome hints (or the 
conftruction of this play, but the Englilh hiftory 
and his own judgement with moie, and it mufl be 
confefled there are many palTages of extraordinaiy 
value to be found in it, particularly the fcene of 
Guildford and Jane Grey in the thud act, the re- 
conciliation between Guildford and Pembioke, and 
the fcene of Jane Grey before flie mounts the 
fcaffold. 

Indeed were this play to be judged accoiding 
to the merit of its writing, its coidtruciion, and its 
conduct, it is pf equal e.xcellence with any other of 
the tragedies of this author, but hiltoncal ,fub- 
jects have never been treated fo fuccefsfully as by 
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SiiAKESPLAR, nor was it Rowe’s forte fo much to 
elevate as to intereft, to pourtray public calamity as 
to paint private diftrefs. Upon this ground has 
Rowe eftabliflicd a reputation, highly honourable 
to himfelf, and greatly valuable to the intereft of 
the theatre } and, in fpight of the high authorit’es 
by which we are taught to believe, he has no merit 
but the elegance of his diction and the fuavity of 
his veife, that his characters are ealily drawn, and 
eafily acted, that he feldom moves either pity or 
tenor, and that, though he delights the ear, he 
rarely pierces the breaft, I appeal to the tears which 
are conftantly filed at his tragedies, and to that con- 
fequent ciiterion their continually holding a forwaid 
fitualion at the theatre, to contiadict thefe alfcrtions, 
and to fliew that, as impreffive as well as great actions 
are a forward, perhaps the bell, drift of the ftage, 
fuch writers as Rowe and Otway, who, though 
they do not ftep beyond the modefty of nature in 
their writings, render that modelty in us moft lovely 
garb, have a claim to a moft elevated rank as fup- 
porters and embelhfiiers of the drama. 

Though, according to my plan, I cannot take 
up Steele now as fully as I have taken up Rowe, 
yet It is proper to fpcak of that extraordinary man 
VOL. IV. 2 q 
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in this place, whofe ftrange private conduct, and 
tnentonous public fentiments, were fo continually 
at variance. 

There is a noble manlincfs in independency of 
tnind, and in eveiy chaiacter who poifeiles it there 
mull naturally be much virtue; but Steele, who 
certainly had this quality, gave it anew luin; for his 
precepts and his practice were perpetually at va- 
riance; and, while his private conduct was tinctured 
with vice and profligacy, by way of a fet off, he 
transferred all the virtue to his pen. This drew him 
very often into unpleafant fcrapcs, for it was natural 
to believe ihofe lentiments infincere, to which his 
actions coniiantly gave the lie. 

When he wrote the Chriflian Hero, at which 
time he had gone into the army and cut hiinfelf off 
from the fucceflion of an eftate merely to indulge m 
thofe profligate propenfities which in that profeffion 
he might do without reftraint, he was of couife ri- 
diculed moft triumphantly ; birt this, fo far from al- 
tering him, only ftimulated his mind to new exeitions 
bf the fame extraordinary kind. He Iwore in com- 
pany, and moralized upon paper, finned in the even- 
Sagvand abi’olved himfelf in the morning, and feemed 
its if he was determined intimately to know -every 
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fpecies of vice in order practically to Chew 
fellow creatures how hideous it was, and how care^ 
fully It ought to be avoided , and it muli be averred 
of him that whatever were his follies, he nevef 
prolhfu'.ed Ins pen for the purpofes of venality^ 
or adulation. 

As the hiftory of Steele is involved in that of 
the theatre itlelf, I fliall leave what I have to fay of 
It till 1 relate how he came to be a patentee, and 
go into other circumftances connected with that 
tranfaction. In the mean time, as his nrft three 
plays arc within my prefent province, i lhall look at 
their refpective merits. 

The Funeral, or Grief A la Mode, was originally 
performed in i6oa, and is a comedy of veiy con- 
fiderable merit. Indeed it has fo many flerling and 
original points that it has ferved to fupply materials 
for many imitators fince, vvhofc flimley pretentions 
to public favour, without this auxiliary help, would 
have been confidered as very flight indeed. No- 
thing can eflablifh a better proof of die admirable 
merit of this play, both as a work of real invention 
and of true genius, than the diligence with which 
the critics have attempted, to no puypofe, to dif- 
cover that it is not genuine ; for the plot, tl^e 
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llyle are unqueftionably the author’s own, and the 
laft is fo peculiar, which is, indeed the charactenftic 
of Steele^s writings, that nothing can be more 
duBEcuk to get by heart; but, when attached to the 
memory, nothing can be more eafy to retain. 

The outline of this play is incomparably fine, 
and the characters are full of variety ; every thing is 
perfectly in nature, and the moial is complete. The 
beft virtues are meiitonoufly rewarded, and the worft 
vices jufily punifhcd. The objects held up for 
imitation, and detefiation. are gencrofity, and hypo- 
crily, and thefe are recommended and decried as 
they branch into the circumitances that call them 
into action, from Campley to Trim, from Lady 
Brurapton to the Undertaker. In fliort there is 
more merit in this play than the world has been 
generally inclined to allow ; and, though it is never 
performed without great applaufe, it has been more 
admiied through thofe mediums, one of them in 
pa'ticular, where, by the introduction of other in- 
congruous circumftances, more catching and lefs 
valuable, auditors have been cheated into admiration 
- without the fatigue of thinking. 

The Tender brought out in 1705, is not 

fo good a play as the Fimeralt but it has many 
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beauties and much truth. Addison, who upon 
all occafions inanifeftcd a warm anxiety to appear a 
kind of literary patron to Stekle, Iceins to have 
fondly wUlied the world to, have fet down a pixn- 
cipal ppif of the merit of this comedy to his alEfl- 
ance; UiU, ,0 a reader of dilcernment, nothing can 
be moic cat) than to detect this palpable fallity. 
The ityle of the two wruers is completely dilferent, 
and I think theie would be little diHiculty m 
pointing out all the Iquaicd, cut, meafured, and di- 
vided papt'is m the Spectator, written by Addison, 
even with at the affiltance of Clio, whereas 
Steele’s ftyle is ftrong, and diverfificd, it goes di- 
rectly for nervous effect, without the fmallefl; ap- 
pearance of filhing for praife. If Addison affifted 
him at all it was probably with his advice, and that 
muft have injured the play; for it is the only dra- 
matic pw'diiction of Steele that has a call of that 
dull infipid regularity for which Addison has been 
fo much admired by the French, 

The Lying Lover, pei formed in 1704, is cer- 
tainly Steele’s wcakeft play, probably owing to 
the carelefs negligence with which u is written ; for, 
though it mull be confeffed Corneille’s Menieur 
in fome degree furnilhed the outline of it, yet it 
cannot be confidered materially as a plagiary, be- 
caufe the character of the Lyar is fair general game, 
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and pcibaps this author %vould have treated it belter 
bad he not lazily adopted fiom another indead of 
fearching for fomething better in hts own mind, for 
the IS not Corneille’s befl; play, nor, if 

it were, did he write comedy fo well as Steele. 

The I-joig Lover was unfncccfsful, and its author, 
in confeqnence, inClead of confidcnng this hint as a 
■wholefomc admonition, wrote no moic for the flagc 
till 1709. We will, thercfoie, leave him to his 
other purfuits^ one of which gave the public fulfi- 
eientreafon to icjoice at his ludifiercnt fuccefs on 
the llage; I mean the Tai'er ; a woik replete with a 
thoufand dianiatic lequifites, and winch, through a 
perfectly origin d medium, taught the world to judge 
with precifion, ta'lc, and elegance, on intei citing 
yet familiar manners. 

It fiiould feem, after what I have faid of female 
writers, that 1 Ihali lind loxne diHiculty in fpeahing 
of Mrs. CENTLivai.; for, if I allow her the, merit 
the woild has awaidcd her, I falfify my general 
©pinion, and, if I do not, I defert that criterion, pub' 
lie dilcrimination, which 1 have eveiy where con- 
fented to abide by. 

I do not, however, find myfelf in any fuch pre- 
dicament, All I have ever laid has amounted to no 
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more than that when women lofe that female delicac7 
which IS their woithiefi; defiguafon, and become 
Saphos in writing, they may be a;, well Saphos 
in eveiy other refpect j and, out of compliment to 
the Icls outrageous and more lovely part of their 
fex, I Ihould have no objection to diflingiufh them 
at once by a neu*tei gender ^ But I fee nothing of 
this in Mrs. Centlivre; for, though flie ufes Latin, 
French, and Spanifh, in her plays, particulars which 
have aftoniflied fome of her biographcis, and con- 
vinced them that fhe mull have been a prodigy of 
learning, yet, as her plots were generally bon owed 
fiom the Spanifh authors, through Fipich tranflators, 
inflead of inventing, flie had nothing to do but 
^ quote. 

I will not, however, deny that many of her plays 
pofl'efs conhdcrable merit, and I am willing alfo to 
confefs that theie is a ticrceneis in the remarks of 
women, when they wiitc tolerably, for nothing more 
as to writing can we allow Mrs. Centlivre, that 
often hits familiar manners with great neatnefs j and 
thus plays and letters have occahonally boafted an 


• I have often thought, on conllder>ng tJie well known tlioiigh 
not very detent remark on C.esae, .dU'ding to the profligacy of his 
paffions, which will occur to all claflical men, that he would have 
K^de a good Inilband for Sapho . 
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apt originality from the pens of females which have 
lent embellilhment to liteiature, the beft fpecimens 
of which will be found upon the whole in the plays 
of this lady, and the letters of Lady Wortley 
Montague, Nay, I will go further^ for indeed I 
am fondei of praifing than of blaming, and fay I have 
remarked a thouiand times among intelligent audi- 
encesj that the quickell: and moll infallible difcri- 
mination has made it^ cnll appearance among the la- 
dies, and that their approbation has generally pointed 
out the very palTages for which an author w^ould 
naturally and woiihily feel a predilection. 

Ey this criterion then let Mrs, Centlivre be 
judged. Since Ihe has nfqued puerility rathet; 
than go beyond nature; fince, in matters of plot and 
character, ihc has generally had recourfe to authors 
of flcrhng ability, and been careful not to injure or 
lower the value of their meiu, foi whenever fhe did 
this file miferably deceived licifelf; fince fhe never 
attempted to furprze the woild with any new fpe-» 
cics of logic to make it appear that four and four 
make nmc, but was upon all occafions content with 
taking nature as fhe found her, let us honeftly allow 
the good lady, fince flic would write, as much praife, 
at leaft, for an attempt to exhibit men and manners 
without exaggeration, as candour is willing to 
award thofc females in Ihlts^ whoj through the me- 
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dium of epithet, metaphor, and figure, laviflily deal 
out ideas and fondly fancy they are defcnbing the 
world. 

In order to fee how far her works will bear out 
thefe obfervations, without examining into the truth 
of whether Mrs. Centuvre ran away from her 
mother at a tender age and cohabited at college 
with the celebiaied Anthony Hammond, paffing 
for a bov, or whethei fire had any ftep mother at all ; 
whether her thiid hufband fell in love with hei as 
fhe was pei forming Alexander the Gieat, oi whether 
fhe ever performed on the llage at all , or in ihoit 
whether any of the circuni fiances relative to her are 
truth, in which her biographers, in their love of truth 
and candour, have comfortably fet down a firing of 
affertions as confiftent as thofe above, I lhall now 
look into the merits of thofe diamatic pieces, eight 
in number; which flie produced before 1708. 

None of thefe plays are of that defeription which 
gives the heft fecuuty to Mrs. CiNTt-iviiE’s repu- 
tation. The Terjured Ht^b.ind, performed in 1700, 
is a tragedy, and therefoic toidly out of this lady's 
flyle of willing. The theatrical propenfity is ge- 
ncially towards tragedy at ftarting, whether in writing 
■ VOL. IV. R r 
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or in acting. Mod of tlie Scrubs have been origi. 
tialiy R'chards, and the teiror of the bowl and dag- 
ger has ufually more attraction for inexperienced 
writers than the pleafiire of the fock and the mafle. 
Her fccond at'empt, probabl) owing to the advice 
of fome fiiend, was a comedy. It was called Love's 
Contrivance, and is little more than Moliere’s Me- 
dian Ma{^re Lut, which had but little effect till the 
fubject was, as it ought to be, compieffed into a 
farce by Fieeding. 

The Beau's Duel, 1704, is a flimzy piece which 
•was very little noticed at firft, and is now entiiely 
forgotten. The Stolen Heirifs has the misfortune 
to have been plunged into flill daiker obfcuiity. 
The Ganiejicr, which came out m 1 705, refeued, 
however, the fame of its _^author from that gloom 
which the foregoing puerile attempts had call over 
It. It is a tranflation of the D^J^jialeur of Des- 
touches, in which the original author, who wrote 
with ftrength, is not injured, nor is the foundation, 
which IS pretty firm, fliaken. This comedy, there- 
fore, affilted by a prologue from Rowe had tolera- 
ble fuccefs. 

The Bajfet performed m 1706, is more 

bufy than the Ganiefier, but lefs interefting. It bad 
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weak pretentions to fuccefs, and therefore couM not 
make us way with any great advantage, eipccially 
as the Enghfli audience became at this p.^.cicular 
time good difcnminating judges. Love at a Venture^ 
1706, was not performed in the regular courfe of 
theatrical bufmefs, being biought out at Bath. If 
it had a claim to praife that claim was never ratified 
bv the tell of an appearance on a London thea'ie. 
The Tlatmuc Lady, biought out in 1707, is another 
inflance of that infipidity that peivaded Mrs. Cent- 
hvke’s plays till ftie produced The Bujy Body, 
a comedy which the actors predicted would be 
damned though it turned out to be one of the plca- 
fanteil pieces on the ftage. Till the examination of 
that and the remainder of this lady’s productions, 
I rauft now leave this fubject to look after Cibber 
and biing up my account of inf- Tor authors to 
1708; after which I fliall go regularly on with the 
flate of the ftage to Garrick. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


CIBBER. 


As I do not profefs to be the regular biographer of 
thofe characters which fall under my examination in 
the profecution of this work, I cannot of courfe fay 
ttiuch of the chequered life of Cibber; a life that 
Fielding has whimfically faid he feems to have 
lived on purpofe to have an opportunity of appo* 
logizmg for; but, as he has himielf given an ample 
account of it m that apology, full certainly of moll; 
fulfome egotifm, but neverthelefs richly flored with 
intereding tbeatiical information, and 1 may with 
ftrict propriety notice all that relates to the moft 
active part of his life, I fliall find plenty of oppor- 
tunity of blending with the public chaiacter the 
private man. 

For this, however, I am not quite lipe. It would 
create little lefs than repetition to notice it here, 
as it fo completely blends itfelf with the ftate of the 
ftage onwards to GarricKj which I fliall fliortly 
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have ocCtiHon to bung np. Some gencr.il ob- 
fervations may notwuhllanding be ncctffaryj and to 
ihcfe at prcfent I fiidll confine m) felf. 

CiBBiR wawS peihaps, upon the whole^ a cha* 
racier of Lb ' ngulir utility to the theatre as any that 
ever lived ^ im viihuut any extraordinary inherent 
geniu*?, by judgment, by art, by ingc*'* nrv^ and by 
perfeverance, he became eminent as au actor, a.s an 
author, and ab a manager^ and I think it is nor dif- 
ficult to pronounce that, m the laft capacity, Gar- 
rick modellca his conduct upon Cibber’s plan, 

Confeioms of the impolRbility of attaining repu- 
tation as an author by bold and genuine traits of 
intuitive genius, contented himfelf with keeping 
within the modeily of nature, and what he loft on the 
fide of file and Ipinf, he by this means gained on 
the fide of tuuh and morality. Thus when the 
Anathema of Collier vas fulminated againft thofe 
oaks DrybeNj Congreve, and the reft, Cibber 
kept himfelf inofflnfive and fecure as that laurel 
%vith which he w'as aliciwards fo harmlefily adorned. 

When Rich and his paitncrs were pulling and 
theatiical bone till they bad made it 
allo\ermud without fatisfying their hunger, Cxb- 
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BER watched their motions? ; and, finding a" length 
where it had been hid, with true fagacity appio- 
prfated it to himfelf. He faw the certain confe- 
quences of thofe contentions which had cornuUed 
the tbeatncdl ftaie, he had himfelf been an advocate 
for morality, he theicfore applied evciy fenfible and 
effectual remedy rocure thole and at a time too 
when they h'ld giown to the mod alannmg height. 
He faw that conciliation, and not perveifcnefs, bu- 
nefty, and not chicanery, were ihe only means to 
fave the ftage ; and thefe, whether fiom principle or 
intereft it does not alter the argument, he fanly and 
jodicioudy apphed; and, that his affbciatcs might 
cordially co operate with his meafures, he, like 
Randolph’s Colax, fo accommodated himfelf to 
their feparate tempers that he not only, whenever 
any difpute aiofe, reconciled them to one another, 
but himfelf to both. 

« 

As an actor he had a more difficult talk to per- 
form; but to him obfiacies were incentives. Na- 
turCj even according to his own account, with all bis 
egotifm, had denied him almo^l every theatrical re- 
quifite ; yet he found a fubftitute for all, and made 
ftudy, perfectnefs, and judgement, arreft as much 
the attention of the public as others did truth, ele- 
gance, and nature. 
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It iTuft be con‘'eflcd there arc always characters 
enough in which this il}le of acting may be cxer- 
cifcd with effect; and, to help this, he introduced 
his Lord Foppington, a part which was certainly a 
fiappy hit at extravagant and tiJiculous folly. In 
fliort, uniting thclc thiec capaciues ,n himfelf, he fo 
made ins abilities in one department fubfervient to 
the reft , ihat, keeping the real intereft of the theatre 
in view upon the bioad ptinciple of us ftrving the 
puipofc of moiality, u cannot be denied that he 
muft be confideied as nieiitorioufly eminent in all 
ins departments. 

Tins wil! as I go on be gradually made out, in 
the mean time let us examine Ins plays up to 1708. 

Love's Lafi Shift, which was pei formed in i6g6, 
and winch 1 have already been compelled to fpeak 
of in my account of The Relopfe, does its author 
infinite credit. Cibrer had that foit of predilection 
for the ftage which no arguments, no dtfeourage- 
ment, no difappointment, however moitifying, could 
reftrain. In fpight of his furprizing the actors and 
the town into a conviction that, however he might 
be unqualified by nature for an actoi, he found fo 
peifect a lefource in hi.s good fenfe and b's difcn- 
mmation as to furmount all difficulties and pleafe by 
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au appeal, if tint to the fenfes, at lead to the iinder- 
ftmidmgs of h35 audience ; I fay, in fpight of this, 
his compainons would not by any means allow his 
claim to any rank in his profeflTion, and they even 
connived at his luin, when an unexpected occafion 
put (he paK of Fondlewdo into his hands in Con- 
or £VE^s plav of the Old Btululoy'' Their words 
were, ^Mf the ^ool has a mind to blow himfelf up 
^ at once, let us even give him a cleat flage for lU " 

Knowing completely thus circumftanced what to 
do, and finding that while Powell was imitating 
Betterton, he fhould gam upon the public by 
imitating Docgft, he continued to get fo ftrong a 
hold of their favour tiiat it was decided ftom that 
moment that though he was a peculiar actoi he had 
ceitainly confiderable incnt. The difficulties how-' 
ever thrown in his way by his biethren were not 
eafy to furmount, cfpecially as they fo far had reafon 
on their fide as to object to acting which derived all 
its effect from labour and art. 

In coiifcquence of chefc obftacles which repre- 
fented that there was no character already written m 
hh way he was compelled to wuite a character for 
himfelf, and to all thefe circumdances Cibber cer- 
tainly had great obligations. Indeed when an en- 
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vied public man is flimulated to flretch his genius 
and put out its ftiength at all points to mariifeft its 
excellence and powei he is generally the better for 
it as long as he lives, for he furprizes himfelf into 
a conviction ol latent merit which he little fulpected 
he ever poffeired, and which perhaps would never 
have (hewn itfelf had it not been by fuch ad- 
ventitious circumftances called fo forcibly into 
action. 

Wound up to the neceffity of providing for his 
reputation as an actor, and bound more feriouflv to 
beware that in the added capacity of author he did 
not expeiicnce a irreparable fall, more than com- 
mon exeition became indifpenfibly requilite; he, 
therefore, worked himfelf up to the pioper pitch and 
flampt a reputation in both lights, which was never 
afcciwaids denied him. The great trait of Love’s 
Lafl Shift IS the moral foundation on which, with 
confummate good lenle, efpecially conlidermg the 
time when it was written, Cibber conftiucted tins 
play, and which, in fpight of the unnatural, and in- 
deed impoflible circumftance of a roan’s making love 
to his ivife and not knowing her, obtained for it a 
permanent reputation. It might hc^.’ever eahly 
have been perfect, Mis. Tovelels might have paffed 
von. IV. s s 
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for a foieign Couifzan, which would have been a 
complete difguife and have thrown a out bcUci luie. 
It muft however be allow ed, and time has proved the 
truth of the alferiion, that Love s Lafi Shift is a play 
of that judicious i.iuJ by which the inteieh of the 
ftage is bell piomoted. 

As a proof that Cibber was obliged to muHer 
the whole llrcngth of his bell exertions in the pio* 
duction of his fiifl play, he appears to have fo ex- 
haufted himlelf that it was a long time before he re- 
plemflied his mind with a good Hock of materials; 
for H'oman’i. Wit, bioughi out m 1697, except that 
part of it which he wrought into a faice called The 
School Buy, and which after all was not original, is a 
veiy poor bufinefs indeed. Xerxes, a tiagedy, pro- 
duced in 1699, is Hill iefs worthy of ii'cniion. It 
was damned the firfe nigut, which Sillle notices 
in his Theatiical Invenioiy in the Taikr, one article 
of which is “ The iinpeiial robes of Xerxes never 
“ woinc but once,” 

Love makes a Man, however, made Cibber's 
rfepBtafion; for it ellabhflied him in all opinions as 
a judicious and fenfible dramatic wiiter. It was per- 
formed in lyoG, and is evidently taken in many 
places ftom the Ciflotn oj the Country, and the 
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El'ler Brother, of Beaumont and Fee rc her, oy- 
rai'iei fiotii the iource whence thofc authoio d'cw' 
thci* mateiials for their plays. It ts, however, m- 
finucly be /Olid every thing that has been done 
upon ’he fiibjjct; and, if it only boafted the hu- 
mourous cuiiuall between Cloflio a d Don Cno- 
Icrick, if IS iinpoihble for f effect, to be car- 
ritd to gu-a^er degree f ! pe fcction. It is per- 
fectly alite and d, vertin', and will e'er be a fa- 
voijiite, for whatever mil'll it affords us we fhall 
never repent of upc.’ •' '' ' ion. 

Cibdfr’s next atfempt w'as an alteiaoon of 
Sh \K.Lspi vk’s , haid the Third, m w'hu h ho mini- 
fcftcQ tiiuch jii Jiicinent, and indeed much modci ) j 
for, plainly feeling himfelf unequal to tollow the 
fiyle of his great original, he reftoied paffages fiom 
Shakespear’s odier plays to fill up the chafins he 
found u necefiary to make in properly adapting it 
to the ftage. There w'ereno doubt, with all its ad- 
mirable meiit, many tedious and trifling parts in the 
original play, which cooled the mtereft of the dif- 
ferent feenes ; by this judicious alteration the events 
follow with more rapidity, and aie indeed moie af- 
fecting, and it cannot be denied that the fieri ing 
merits of SiiAKEspEAR in this wonderful play ate 
rendered more bnlliani by the polifli they hatere' 
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ceived from Cibber, whofe foie care has been, by 
rubbing off the dull of time, to difplay its luftie to 
greater advantage. 

She Would and She Would Not. performed in 
1703, and derived from a Sp nilh (ource, is a play 
full of plealdiitry, %vhim, and intercll. Don Manual 
and Tnpanti are drawn m d bold and mafteily man- 
ner, and thofe ladies who h ve dctcimined in their 
firlt appearance to fport as much as poffible their 
perfon.,1 charms, have generally chofen Hypolua by 
way of debut. This comedy has been, probably, 
ever fince it was w^ritten on the flock lift, and will 
ever continue fo fubject, however, more or lefs to 
repetinon in pu, portion as actors aie found to fup- 
port the characters. 

The Carele/s Ilujband, which came out the fol- 
lowing year, is a very extraordinary play. The 
The plot IS {lender the intereft is familiar, and the 
characters are of that defcnption which in general 
cieate the leaft anxiety in an audience. It has no 
pohtively comic incidents nor perfonages to chequer 
and break the chain of circumllances, which the au- 
thor has choien from common esents m high life. 
It profeffes to delineate no moie than elegant man- 
ners, a picture in general of all olhcis the moft pal- 
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ling and vapid, and yet has he thrown a peculiar 
giacc and elevation into his play; that, though it 
confifls of but feven characters, two or three of 
which are perpetually before you, it continually ex- 
cites and gratifies every laudable cuiiofity. 

It was the fafliion for Congreve and others to 
fay of Cibber that his plajshad in them only a 
great many things that were like wit, but that in re- 
ality were not vu , but this was only gloffing over 
that ddappointment they felt themfclves, Con- 
greve in particular, at finding the productions of 
this author prefei led to theirs. Cibber, by a clofe 
attention to the bell merits of them all, and a care- 
ful determination to Ihun their enors, fteered a fort 
of middle courfe that brought him to his mark more 
expeditioufly and nioie fecurely than they, wnth all 
their genius, ariived at theirs. To this he added a pe- 
cular excellence of his own, and this was a happy 
knack of penning the common converfation, a 
little elevated perhaps, of elegant and couitly cha- 
racters; by which means he iiniied all the effence 
of Etheridge, Sldley, and that fet, adopting the 
wit, and fhunning the profligacy, and with won- 
derful felicity blended levity and honour, and reg- 
ulated the freedom of Cii.'ir els, by the moraluv 
of William, 



Thus was the merit of The Carclefs liiifjpud 
tafteH m a double fenfe It was a fchool for ele- 
gant manne is, and an example for honourable ac- 
tions. The frdilty of human natuic was well ex- 
pofed^ and ell atton ‘d for; ar^d peifonagcs in high 
and itations were made to feel themfclves 

dig ' d b) the excrcife of that honour which rcfults 
^nviction and reflection, at the fame tunc that 
iLeir manners weic courtly, and their con\eifauon 
edifying. 

Indeed this peculiar excellence in Cibbfr, 
which had lomething fa like wit that u anfwered his 
purpofe full as well as if it had really been fo, 
conjured up another kind of flandcr which has 
been almoft conftantly, by the envious and malig- 
nant, charged upon that meat they want the ability 
to imitate. It was moft curioufly found out that 
Cibber was not the author of his own woiks, and 
thus the ptoductions that Pope afterwardv^ configned 
to eternal oblivion foi their dullnefs. acknowledg- 
ing them to be Cibbers, wire, in the zeiiuh of 
their rrputjtK)n. dcraed to be his on account of 
their cxtraoidinaiy mciit. 

Perolk mid haio7’'m a tragedy, was produced by 
Cibber in 1706, and like the left of his pkys of 
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ibis d^^fcuption was vety foon laid by. It fliould 
iccin that be wrote this piece in compliiBcnf to 
loid Orrery, whofe aOdtance he acknowledges m 
his preface to have received, and to which he mo- 
dcllly attnbuies even its very laiall fuccels, for it 
was performed but fix times. 

The Sihool Boy is a veiy pleafant farce, and was 
alteicd by Cibber fiom his comedy of Womart's 
IViL Idle Comical Lovcf 1707. is a hafiy alteration 
of Dry ben’s Matdcn Queen^ and Marriage alaMode^ 
It however was veeW received and has been feme- 
times repeated, but never with anymaiked fuccefs. 

The Double Gallant is a much better play. It 
came out the fame year. It was feverely treated 
when it made its oiiginal appearance ; but, upon be- 
ing reviv’'ed about two )eais afrerwaids, it became 
a great fav^ountc, and has fo continued to this day. 
There are certainly many admiiable fcencs and 
faiuations in it; and, though a rcfemblance of Atall 
may be found in twenty difFeient Spanifli plays, 
Cibber has managed both that and many other 
things wdth adroitnefs and judgement. 

The Lady's Laft Stake, brought out in 1708, is 
again a play of great ment, but Cibber had by this 
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time refined rather too much upon fafliionable man- 
ners, and It began to be evident that the ftage wanted 
fomething more to lupport it than high life, which 
by the way is not always natural life, and that mere 
elegance for want of contraft became vapid. This 
feemsto have been Cibber’s opinion, for he imme- 
diately after this brought out pieces more diverfified; 
but theie, not being within ray prefent purfuit, I 
fhall leave them till I have brought up other authors 
to 1708, after which we fliall go through the whole 
conduct of Cibber in quality of manager, a fituation 
which he filled with great i.iedit to himfelf, and ad- 
vantage to the caufe of the theatre. 
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CHAP. IX. 


SOUTHERN, MRS. PIX, MRS. MANLEY, MRS. COCK. 
BURNt, LORD LANDSDOWNE, DENNIS, OLDMIXON, 
MOTTEAUX, AND GIIDON. 


Rather than make three eras in my account of 
South: rn, foi he produced plays bcfoie the Re- 
volution, in the interval between that event and 
1708, and afterwards as far on as 1726, I have ne- 
glected him fo far in order to bring as much of 
him as polTible into one point of view. 

Southern was a poet of extraordinary value, 
but his writings have two characters, which he feems 
to have been confeious of to his fhamc; for, know- 
ing how much more the woild is caught with fri- 
volity than reafon, he divided his reputation in two, 
and wrote ribaldry and licentioufnefs for the public, 
and beauty and nature for himfelf. This he pathe- 
tically lamented to lord Cork, but he feems to have 

VOL. IV. T t 
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forgot to mention that what he did was to compl)^ 
with every whim, however abfurd and derogatory, for 
intereft; for it is notorious that Southern con- 
tiived to get confiderably a better recompence for 
his l^ours than any author of his time; and, as a 
pioof of this, though he produced few pieces duiing 
a very long life, he died the richelt of the dramatic 
poets 

His conduct will be in fome degree developed 
in an account of his plays, and thciefoie we will 
proceed with thofe* The Loyul Biinher was pio- 
duced in 1682, at a time when the toiy interefl was 
uppennoft^ and Souiiilrn did not therefoie fail to 
compliment,, tor reward, KingJ^vMEs, then Duke 
of York. He was, however, very little rewarded 
by public applaule, for the Loyal had but 

indifFeient fuccefs on the tiage. 

The Dif appointment was Southern's fiift co- 
medy. It was performed la 1684 and had tern* 

^ The fact is that there was nothing to which Southlrn did 
not condefeend to get money tor his pLiys By one ot them he is 
faid to have cleared, behdes the wages ot h*b flc'ttei), which were 
eonfiderable, feven hundred pounds, toacqiuie which fum Drydek 

the lame time was obliged to wntc feven plays This is a\ erred 
as a fact, and that DRynEN, who was fometimes mean himfcit, by 
the bye, reprobated him tor his mearmefs. 
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poiary fuccef'., but it is full of licentioiifuefs, and 
therefote died with the age that produced it. S:v 
Anthony Love, 1691,1s a comedy ftill licentious, but 
of a better caft. It bad very great fuccefs, and is 
one of thofe for which be got fo well paid. The 
Wives' Excu/e, 1692, is probably Southern’s beft 
comedy, it u much more endurable, as to its dia- 
logue, than his other comedies, and the conduct has 
more of the right fort of mtereft ; but it is Lr from 
being a good play. The Maid's Laji Pinyer, 1693, 
has fo much meat as that it ferved lor the fubject of 
of a fong wntten by Congreve. 

Southern’s next play, The Fatal Marriage, 
however redeemed his reputation with the judicious, 
who certainly hefoie had only a fufpicion of his be- 
ing a good wiiter. Here their fufpicions were well 
confirmed, and they had only to lament that he 
{hould couple fo much beautiful writing with fo 
much contemptible trafh. It was brought out in 
1694. and continued tn the hetrogeneous ttate of a 
tragi comedy till Garrick very judiciotifly fe- 
perated the farcical part from the pathetic, the latter 
of which is moft impreffivcly natural, and brought 
it out fuppoited by himfelf and Mis. Cibber. 
Since which it has been a known and acknowledged 
favourite of the theatre, and it certainly con|aiMSi 
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many happy paflages which, for exquifite power over 
the heait, are perhaps not to be equalled unlefs in 
Oronoolo. 

Oronooko, a play, as far as it relates to the tragic 
part, full of beaut), truth, and nature, was produced 
in 1690. The critics, and indeed the world have 
loudly complained, and with reafon of the ribaldry 
and fnvilous ftufF put into the mouths of the plan- 
ters; but It is extremely difficult to know what to 
do with thefe biforms, for the ciiculation belongs 
every where; and, though it is eafy to cut off the 
deformity, there is always a danger of wounding 
fome vital part. This has been cleaily proved by 
the various attempts at an alteration of this play, 
one of which, that made by Hawkesworth, is 
very refpectable. If, nevcrthelefs, foine winter 
of confidciable ability weie to perfect, or rather 
enlarge, the ftory by fuch dramatic requifiies as 
are congenial to u, the pains would be well repaid 
by the reputation that would re fu It from it; for it 
h^s nature fo correctly true, tendernefs fo exqui- 
Ctfciy touching, and lentimcnt fo nobly dignified, 
that, if Southern had left behind him nothing 
more than the Icenes between Oronooko and Imo- 
inda, they would have compofed a gem, fraall in- 
deed, but ineftimable. 
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The Fate of Capua,, a tragedy, 1700, is an at- 
tempt b) SouratRM in anoihcr way, for it is full 
of politics. In flioit It IS writteii with an eye to > 
buhnefs, and the author has not been fpaiing of that 
flattery for which no doubt he was h. ndiomely p ud. 
The domeflic feenes, however, are full of beauty 
and inicreft, but by no means fo valuable as thofe 
in OroMOO/Jo, 01 e\ «. n in Jfabdla, Southern biought 
out nothing after this play till 1719. 

Mrs. Pix, Mrs. Msnley, and Mrs. Trotter, 
alias CocKBURNE. made up a triumvirate of Lady 
wits who enjoyed a gieat deal of the admit ation of 
the namby pamby critics, and the iiidifFerence, and 
fometimes the ridicule of thofe whom heaven had 
vouchfafed to endow with tafte and judgement, 

Mrs, Pix wrote nine dramatic pieces. The firfl 
a faice, i6y6, was ci\\tAT\itSpamJli Wives. It is 
entirely borrowed, and, after a fevs' nights, was le- 
turned to the owner, lhahm the Twelfth, flume 
year, is a tragedy, and ihe warmelt advocate that I 
can find foi it only allows that it is not contemptible. 
The Innocent Mijl efs, a comedy, 1697, bon owed 
from Sir George ErHERiDGi’s Alan of Mode, is 
much inferior to the oiigmal, and thetefore veiy 
foon got out of fufliion The Deceiver Deceived, a 
comedy, 1698, was helped forwaid by DufREv 
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and MaxTEAUx, but ineffectually, for it Ivid na 
fuccels. Queen Cathaine^ a tragedy, fame year, 
reigned a vety ihou tune; for, m fpight of the affift* 
ance of all the tnumvi^-ate, and particiiaily a pro- 
logue from Mrs. Trotter, file abdicated her 
throne m about four nights. 

The Falfe Fiiend^ a tragedy, 1699, has not found 
a (ingle advocate among all the panegyrifts of 
Mrs. Pix, therefore we may naturally fuppoie it 
played her falfe as well as others. The Czar of 
Mufeovy^ 1701* Here Mrs. Pix was determined 
to c > the thing at once dud introduce Peter the 
Guat up )n the Engh n huge. The empeior, how- 
ever, though at that time he was p!a\ing a confpi- 
cuous part on the theatre of the woild, was (curvily 
handled, ana Forced^ in fpight of all his former vie* 
tonCvS. to a precipitate retreat The Double D jirefs^ 
a tragedy, wjs as icmvily tieaied as the Czar Peter^ 
and in the fame year. Mis. Pix w’^ent as far as Per- 
Jepo' s for her plot; but, whether (he loll it in her 
Wri) back again, or in whatever manner (he managed 
to coioey u to her audience, foi I believe (he had 
but one, it was the umverfal opinion that (he had 
been woobgathenng. 

With The Conqv'Jl of Spam we (ball take leave 
of Mrs. PiXj of which play we have as few pard- 
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cnla'’"! as of the reft. Indeed it fhould feem as if 
all her productions had been foifted on the public 
thiough t)ie medium of connexions; and, juft as 
V’c have frequentlj' feen in the productions of' lady 
wiitings, they became a fort of falhion of the ephe. 
meron kind, but were too flight to be permanent. 

Of Mrs. Manley a great deal has been faid, 
and the ubfervation which has continually occurred 
to me in the accounts of biogoaphers in geneial, 
who, out of tcndernels to their hoioes and heroines, 
attribute to them all kinds of Mces which they pre- 
tend to qualify ii.!'*- misfortunes, obtains here very 
paiticularly. Mis. Man i LY,,Wff--s tucked into a 
falle marriagcj'~*vS^ "fafrcly acculed by the Duchefs 
of Cleveland of intriguing with her fon, and by 
mjuties and iinwoitln ill ticatment was driven to 
conduct which all the woiid muft confefs wasfliame- 
fully reprehcnfible. All this is ridiculous. 

Mis. Ms-nley svas a woman of turbulent and 
ungoveinable fpnu , who. fancying file could write, 
was determined to rule. She wrote a thing in four 
volumes, where fhe is feverely fatirical, without 
meaning or motive, as well on her own fex as all the 
reft of the world; while fhe heiRlf defers cs uni- 
\cifal dcteflation fur her own wanton and Lcivious 
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defcriptions in the very work in which (lie afFects to 
admonifh others. This woik would never have ren- 
deied her popular but for the folly of the minifters 
of that time, who were Hupid enough to fancy this 
mad production a fatire on the fucnds of the Re- 
volution. 

A warrant was iffued againfl her with all Imagi- 
nable lolemnity, fhe was denied the ufe of pen, ink, 
and paper, aud treated as a peifon dangerous to the 
Hate ; whereas her offence was only agamft common 
fenfe, in which, indeed, her acculers feeined deter- 
, mined to be even with her. A»^^r*Toid Sunoer- 
LAN D, however, Iiad uiaiclfimfelf udiculons enough 
by perfonating the"**^ ncipal chaiacter in this filly 
farce he was contented to take alTThe reproach to 
himfelf, and give all the populaiity to her by dif- 
chaiging her, as he had retained her, without be- 
ing able to give a reafun for it. 

The minidry foon after this changed, and an- 
other fet came in, who treated her more kindly but 
more nd'culoufly than the former, for fhe was im- 
mediately invited by them to become their partizan ; 
nay, fhe is faid to have continued the Examiner after 
Swift left it off. But thefe traits are fufficient to 
fhew the folly of thofe who encourage females to 
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depart from the only fpeie they can adorn, by flatter- 
ing them that they poflcfi talents which, were it true, 
cannot render them amiable if diverted from their 
appropriate ufe. 

plays were produced in the following order. 
The Royal Mi/chief, a tragedy, performed in 1696, in 
fpight of her admirers, who find that the allegories are 
jull the metaphors beautiful, and that the rules 
are correctly obferved according to Aristotle, 
is a veiy extravagant ftupid thing, which owed the 
little applaufe it received to her popularity, ob- 
tained as we have feen above, and which foon funk 
into nothing. The Lq^ Lover is a comedy. It was 
brought out In - the fottse yaac-juaii iad-bad lbocefs, 
though Mrs. Man lev’s panegyiifts ttll us the dia- 
logue was genteel, and the incidents interefting. 

Almyna was the next production of this lady and 
a tragedy. It was produced in 1707, and is aaen- 
deavour to {hew not what heioic virtue naturally is 
but what it ought to attempt. In fliort it is as ex- 
travagant as the fource that produced it; being an 
ingenious mixture of Caliph Valid Almanzor, the 
Arabian Nights^ and Denn is’s Effay on Operas. As 
-there remains but one more production of this female 
Jon. iv. XI u 
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theatrical Quixote, and I am unwilling to refume the 
fubject, I fliall now fpeak of it even though it was 
not produced till the year 1717. It was called 
LuciuSi thejirji Chrijiian King of Britain^ and dedi- 
cated to Steele, whom file had formerly abufed, 
and who fo good naturedly palfed by her folly as to 
write a prologue for her, and prevail upon Prior 
to write a epilogue, with all which affiftance, how- 
ever, it had very little fuccefs. 

Mrs. Trotter, or rather Mrs. Cockburne, 
whom her biographers praife for her knowledge in 
.the Latin grammer and logic, for embracing the 
Romifc communion upon conviction, for her vying 
in metaphyfics with Locke, for her love of her 
,hufband becaufe he wrote an account of the Mofiac 
deluge, for her fmall ftature and lively eye, pro- 
duced five plays. 

Agnes de Caftro^ a tragedy, made its appearance in 
1696. It had been before treated by Mrs. Behn, 
with whom this lady had better have let it reft, for 
.it procured her neither profit nor praife, except that 
_part of it, fays an author, an Inlhman probably, 
^which contained a copy of verfes to Mr. Congreve 
ipn ^Aotirning Bride* Her tragedy called Fata^ 
Frkn^if^ which cajpe oat in 1698, had beuer /uc- 
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cefs, and was reprinted in her works which were 
publiftied in 1751 by Dr. Birch. The warmed 
advocate, however, of this kdy only fays it was the 
inoft perfect of her dramatic pieces. 

The Unhappy Periiient, a tragedy, 1701, has not 
left a fingle trace of its fate, io that we know not 
whether it was good, bad, or indifferent. Love at ca 
Lofs, fame year, I am almoft as much at a lofs to 
give an account of. The writers lay its bad fuccefs 
to its having being printed veiy incorrectly, an error 
certainly, but not of fiich magnitude as materially 
to affect the reputation of-any production, but at 
any rate we cannot admit it here right or wrong, for 
the piece was called in and correctly -prmted, after 
which it was performed with as little fuccefs as be- 
fore. One moieT>lay brings us to the end of this 
lady’s labours. It w'as called The Revolution of 
Sweden, and performed in 1706; but, anxious as 
they have been to relate the paitioulars of Mrs. 
Trotter’s life as her biographers have trod very ten- 
derly, on the ground of her theatiical reputation, we 
fhall imitate them and pafs by this tragedy without 
fpeaking of its fuccefs. As to its intrinfic merit, 
thofe wiiQ can procure her works and chufe to take 
the trouble of reading it, will not find enough cn. 
tertainment to requite them for their curiofity. 
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Lord Landsdowne was rather an elegant tlian 
a great writer; he felt in himfelf what was due to 
diftinguifhed talents, and had the fpirit andjuftice 
to encourage them in others. This heaped on him 
of courfe the unqualified praife of the poets, which 
both Dryden and Pope dealt out pietty piofufely ; 
fo much fo, that, were we to take the merit of his 
poetry from their report of it, we fhould conceive 
him to have been a writer of unequalled abilities, 
whereas, his delight was to imitate the manner of 
other authors even to the copying of their imper- 
fections, and thus his works became a farago of the 
ftyle of other writings, without having any de- 
cided character of their own. 

The particular meiits of his poems, which are 
generally occafional, and imitations of Waller, 
of whom he was an enthufiaftic admirer, I cannot 
have room to give an account of. Some of them are 
in the mouths of thofe whofe ears are more tickled 
with rhime than poetry. His plays, though far 
from perfect, are his heft productions. 

The She Gallants ^ a comedy, 1696, has been 
highly fpoken of and certainly had fuccefs, |ill fomc 
party people taking it into their heads that it was in- 
tended as a reflection on the government, which was 
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impoinb^e, for it had been wiitten twelve years be., 
foie It appeared, when the author was a boy, and 
when the feat in es of governing bore a different re- 
feaiblanre, it was feveiely handled. In lober judg- 
ment this play cannot be greatly praifed; for, though 
it bavS wit and fatire, or lather feveiity and fineffe; 
yet, as the author piqued himfelf upon having kept 
the fccne conftant to one place, and the action en- 
tire. rather a cold recommendation of a lively co- 
medy, and as one maik of it, not a veiy advantageous 
one, IS an imitation of Wychlr ley’s obfcenity it is 
not unlikely that the partizans, who put a violent 
end to Its ejciftance, only prevented it from dying 
a natural death. 

Heroic Love^ a tragedy on the loves of Agaraen- 
non and Chr^eis, had very great fuccefs, and, in- 
deed, how could It be otheiwifc when the prologue 
was written by Bolingbrokle, the epilogue by 
Higgons, when it was praifed in verfe by Dryben, 
and in profe by Pope. The kindnefs of all which 
was very haudlome towaids La n os down c, but 
very unjuft towaids the public, and difreputable to- 
wards themfelves as men of talents ; for there is feme 
imferable things in this play. 


Walpole fays that it ’was) foitunate Tor his lordihip that, 
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The Jm of Venice was performed in 1701 ; and, 
when u IS faid that this comedy was an alteration of 
Shakespear’s play, brought forward through the 
medium of mufic and magnificence, its fate, notwith- 
flanding all the auxiliary aid' that was called in may 
be eafily gueffed at. This noble author was both 
affifted and praifed as ufual, but to little puipofe, 
for the mtereft of the original is materially injured, 
and Ruwe very jultly remarks that the Jew is ren- 
dered comic, and we are prompted to laughter lather 
than deteftation. In this play a mafque was intro- 
duced called FeL^,^ and Thetis. 

The Britijh Enchanters. This piece was originally 
performed as a tragedy in 1706. The intention of 
the author of this piece was laudable enough. It 


in an age when perferution raged fo 0ercely aga nft hike-varm ati* 
‘‘ tliorb, that he had au intimacy \Mth the Inquifitor Genera]i, kow 
eUc could fuch lines thefe have efcaped the bathos.’^ 

When thy gods 

E^ihghien thee, to fpeak their daik deciees. 

To which may be added that this noble author has made thp 
fipient Ulysses tuin puppet flicvv man, by ending the piece with 
tlm dtdiclu ^ 

Fate holds the firings, and men like children moYc 

But as they*re led , fuccefsi§ horn ^ . 
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was to correct the monftrous extravagance intro- 
duced at that time into operas by fomething more 
natuially gratifying to the fenfes. Tins is allowed, 
by the critics, to be the mod complete of Lands- 
downe’s woiks, and, fince the waimeft of his ad- 
mirers muft allow that theie are in it many wretched 
defects, that thofe paffages that have merit feldom 
reach beyond mediociity, and that there is not a 
fingle line of great genius in the whole, jiiflice 
obliges us to pronounce that, however meritorioufly' 
he might have peiTevered in promoting the writings 
of others, he had no extraordinary caule to be vain 
of his own. 

Dennis, who was diflinguifhed more as a critic 
than as a dramatic writer, has, however, left us nine 
pieces of different defcriptions This author lived 
in a date of wrarfare with all mankind, and in par- 
ticular with the poets. Addison, Steele, and 
even Pope, would have been friends to him but he 
completely put it out of their power by treating 
them with the ranked ingratitude, and he paffed on 
to old age through a life of turbulence, petulance, 
and indigence ; defpifed by every body from prin- 
ciple, and aflided by every body from pity 


* Dcknis boafted that though Pope had abufed bira in the 
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Plot and no Plot^ a comedy, 1697, has only the 
merit of- being legular as to the unities. It was a 
party bufiuefs and had but little fuccefs. Rinaldo 
and Arminda^ a tiagedy, 1699, is of courfe from 
Tasso’s Gieiujalemme, and therefoie but ill calcu- 
lated to fucceed as a regular piece. It was affifted 
by the mufic of both Eccles and Purcel, but is 
after all a ftrange thing. It put him out of humour, 
and he did not fparc, as was his cuftom to deal out 
abufe upon the heads of more fortunate authors, on 


Dundad, he would compel him to attone foi it. Being alked liQW^ 
he faid he pretty well knew the vanity of the little gentleman, and 
would, thexetore, fbhcit him to v.iite a pioiogue to a play that, be- 
ing in extreme poveity, he intended to get acted for his benefit, and 
that he was £me, notwithflaadmg thdr mutual enmity, the reputation 
of appearing charitable would readily induce him to undertake it. 
He was not deceived. Pope confented, and the play, thus firength» 
ened, produced a good houfe, while the vntue of forgivenefs of enc-* 
mies was loudly chanted to Popl’^ honour. Both the world, how-* 
evei, and Deknis were deceived, for the prologue was couched in 
fiich teims that every line contained iome f ne ironical ilroke of fatue 
agamfl the poor devil he piofefTcd to fei ve j and, as this w^as within a 
Ihort time of Dennis's death when the (hafts of his malevolence 
could no longer wound, and the fitted: time in the tvorld for mani.. 
feding that animofity had fubfided to make room for benevolence, 
VWsrt certainly overacted his part, for fureiy mfulting the difbrefshe 
appeared fohcitous.to relieve, mud have been a confiderable drar*» 
hack on hU philanthropy, and the bed of his friends could not vindi« 
j^te him kmx havii^ merited the title by which he was fop.foma 
time didinguidied of the Charitable Cynic, 
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'whom he hoped to revenge himfelf by the fuccefs of 
his next play, which however was damned. It was 
called lphtge 7 ita, and appeared in 1700. 

The Comic Gallant, which is a moft farcical al- 
teration of Shakaspear’s Merry Wives of Wtndjor, 
was performed in 1702. It is too ridiculous to go 
into the merit of a thing that was profeffedly written 
to amend a piece already perfect. Liberty AJferted. 
The fuccefs of this piece, which was brought out in 
J704, almofl. turned poor Dennis’s brain. He be- 
gan to conceive himfelf an object of the utmoft im- 
portance; and, becaufe in the plot, which reprefents 
the wars earned on among the Indianmalions, there 
was a refemblance to the fituation of England 
and France, and he had thrown in a number of 
hackneyed compliments on the government of this 
country at the expence of our neighbours, he con- 
fidered himfelf, and procured hxmiclf to be confi- 
dered, which kind of matters are veiy eafily managed, 
as of the utmoft confequence to the nation. 

Puffed up by this adventitious favour, which pro- 
ceeded in him from fentiments neither dutiful nor 
fincere, but were merely a catch for populaniyj his 
vanity carried him to the moft ridiculous height, 

VOL. IV. jcx 
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He went fo far as to fancy his play had done fo 
much injury to the French nation that the king of 
France would never confent to a peace without 
infilling upon his being given up as a preliminary 
article. Nay, full of this he even applied to the 
duke of Marlborough for his interelt to avert 
this dreadful confequence of his patnotifm, who 
very coolly told him to be perfectly eafy, for that 
he had endeavoured to do the French as much 
mifchief as poflible and he had not found it necef- 
fary to conclude himfelf in the treaty. 

Many other circumftances are related of this 
vain and credulous man ; who, becaufe he had done 
his duty by accident, or rather through intereftj 
fondly fancied rewards and favours out of all mea- 
fure were due to him, when thoufands, from prin- 
ciple, were fincerely labouring for the intereft and 
agrandizement of their country without the view or 
the expectation of any further rewaid than theplea- 
fure refulting from a confcioufnefs of having ho- 
nourably difcharged an incumbent duty. 

The next piece of this author was called Gib^ 
r alter. It was a comedy, performed in 1705, and 
fierfervedly damned. Orpheus and Euridice, a raafque, 
with little merit and no fuccefs, followed in 1709. 
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In 1709, was performed Jppius and, Virginia^ a tra- 
gedy, which was damned*; and, that I may finifh 
this author, he produced in 1720, CortolanuSi a 
bad, and of courfe an unfuccefsful alteration from 
Shakespear. 

Oldmixon, who throughout his life, which was 
reftlefs and unquiet, indulged himfelf in malevo- 
lence and cynical afperity, who wrote himfelf into 
the Dunctad, which he little regarded, having at the 
fame time written himfelf into a place, whofc actions 
in fhort are fo little worth recording that they would 
have peaceably refted with his bones had not 
JgiUSDEN, Addison, and Pope abfurdly acknow- 
ledged themfelves hurt at his criticifms, produce^ 
three dramatic pieces. 

Ainyntas was a tranflation and had no fuccefs. It 


Dennis was feverely moitified at the fall of his play, having 
been convmced that by mtioducmg a new kind of thunder it could not 
li ive failed of fuccels* The thunder certainly was very good, and 
thereto! e the managers, having been at the expence of it, were de« 
termined to keep U forgeueial ufe. Some nights aftei the damnation 
of his play, Dennis was at the reprefcntation of Machth^ and pie- 
fcntly recognized lus own thunder. When, unable to reftram 
himfelf, he jumped up. There, gentlemen,** faid he to the 
audience, there*s a fet of rafcals for you ^ they get my play damne4 
and then they flea! my thunder,’^ 
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■was produced in 1698. The Grove, which the an. 
thor himfelf does not know what to make of, for he 
tell? the critics that it was firfl a paftoral, but that the 
dignity of the characters raifcd it into the form of a 
tragedy, was performed in 1703. Its fuccefs we 
know nothing about ; but, whether it was little or 
much its merits cannot be eftimated by it, for he 
was a violent party man, and therefore, wrong or 
right, mod votes of courfe carried it. The Governor 
of Cyprus, a tragedy, was performed the fame year, 
but of its fuccefs nobody has informed us. 

Motteaux, though a Frenchman, wrote a 
number of things, and among others fifteen dramatic 
pieces. He was a confiderable trader in the city, and 
improved his affairs by being a complete linguift, 
which qualification fitted him for carrying on foreign 
correfpondence. His plays, except one of them, are 
of the light kind, and, in fome of them, theie is vi- 
vacity at leaf!, but no approach to excellence in any. 

Love's a Jeft, performed in 1696, had fome fuc- 
cefs, but foon fell off, and has never fmee been re- 
vived. The Loves of Mars and, Vemts, 1697, taken 
from Shadwell, Moliere, and an old Italian 
opera, was affified by the mufic of Finger and 
Eccles. It was a mere trifle, and at laft introduced 
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to make up a part of Raven scroft's Anatovvji* 
Novelty U a bad imitation of Davenant’s Play-- 
houfe to Let. Europe b Revels wa.s wuiten on the 
peace of Ryfwick. Beauty in Difircjs is a tragedy, 
and has fomething, in parts of it, like wiiting, but 
upon the whole wants Iticngrh and intereft. The 
Jfland Prim fs is only Beaumont and Fletcher^s 
play under the fame tiild niaue into an opera, which 
had but little fuccefs. Four Seafons^ a mufical tufle, 
the mufic by Jeremiah Clark, had its hour and 
died away. Acis and Galatea was of the fame def- 
cnption, the mufic was compofed by Eccles, 
Bntahis Happmefs is alfo a mufical interlude. Ar- 
finoe^ Queen of Cyprufs^ was an opera after the Ita- 
lian manner; we know nothing of its reception. 
The Amorous Mtfer is a comedy, The Temple of 
Love is a paftoral opera. Thorny tis^^ Queen oj Scythia.^ 
is an opera, Lovers Triumph is a paftoral opera, and 
Love Dragooned is a farce, the lafl of thefe was 
bioiight out in 1708. 

Gil DON, who fell into the common error of 
fancying that, becaufe he was a man of learning, of 
neceffity he could not fail to write, followed up a 
number of fubjects with erudition enough, but 
without the fmaileft ray of genius. His plays are 
five m number and called The Roman Brides Re» 
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tenge, Phaeton, Meafure for Meafure, Love's Victim, 
and The Patriot. 

The firft of thefe Ls a very hafly prodiictionj 
■which, nevej tielefs, would been worfe, probably, 
by too much .evihon j for Gil don always poliflied 
av eiv the fhape of his fubject. It is a Roman ftory, 
and fmacks of Seneca and Jon son, without the 
nie-tfs of either, a kind of ihadow of a figure m 
lead; it feems to reflect the weight without being 
relieved by the prominences. 

Phaeton is an imitation of Euripide';, and modelled 
act <■< ding to the rules of the ancients, which is 
enoH'^h to prove that it could not fucceed. It fold, 
hot*, ever, fays an author, fpeaking of the merits of 
the play, for there were lome ftrictures annexed to 
it on CoLLiEa’s book. Meafure for Meafure was a 
bad alteration of Shakespear’s play. Love's Victim 
■was damned, and The Patriot, which was taken from 
Lee’s Lucius Junius Bruius,'in fpight of the fupport 
it received from Dennis and Farqhuar, the firfl. 
of whom wrote the prologue, and the other the epi- 
logue, lhared the fame fate. The firft of thefe plays 
came out in 1697^ and the laftin 1703. 
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CHAP. X. 


INFERIOR AUlUORS TO 1708. 


I SHALL now go into an account, a very fummary 
one It muft be, of the inferior, or rather fubordmate 
authors, for fome of them, out of their dramatic em- 
ployment, have a fair claim to commendation, and 
thefe, to render my ftatement accuiate, I lhall bring 
forward in chronological order to 1700. 

Of Betterton I have hitherto only fpoken as 
an actor. He wrote, however, or rather dabbled 
for the ftage, about in the fame degree as Bar on 
■wrote in France. His firft play was a tragedy, 
called The Roman Virgin. It was performed in 
1679, and turned out to be only an alteration of 
W zziTiKh App'ms ani Virginia. Tht Revenge, or 
a Match in Newgate, which Dodsley has printed 
in his old Plays, without giving us his opinion, by 
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the way, as to who is the author, is nothing more 
than Marston’s Couritzan^ better adapted, per- 
haps, to the Itage. 

The Propbetefs is Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play altered into an opera. There is fome fweet 
inufic in it, compofed by Purge l; but, though it 
has been frequently revived it never pleafed. Bet- 
terton’s arrival from France whith his fcenery 
gave him the firft idea of bringing forward this piece* 
Henry the Fourth is Shakespear’s play indifferently 
altered. The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife, 
is Moliere’s George Dandin. There is fome hu- 
mour in it, however, and it is fomelimes played as a 
farce even now. The Sequel of Henry the fourth is 
the fecond part of Shakespear’s play as indif- 
ferently altered! as the firft. Betterton per- 
formed Falftaff and thought he could add to the 
effect of the character. He, however, found himfelf 
miftaken. The Bondman, and The Woman made a 
JuJlice, were in the ftyle of the reft. The laft of 
thefe pieces was performed in 1719, therefore the 
performance of Betterton’s dramatic works took 
up a period of forty years, on which account I have 
fpoken of them all together in this place. Somq 
of them are pofthunious, for Betterton died in 
the year 1710. 
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Mountfort was alfo an author, and upon the 
■whole of a better call than Betterton ; The 7«- 
jured Lovers^ 1688, was a tragedy. Lange aine 
charges this author with having, like fir Courtly 
Nice, written for his own amufement, but without 
regarding wit. It had little fuccefs, Edward the 
Thirds a tragedy, 1691, is faid to be given to 
Mountfort by Bancroft. It is, however, taken 
from the well known ftory of the Cmntejs of Salijbury. 
Greenwich Park, a comedy, fame year, fuccecded 
pretty well. The Succefful Stangers is borrowed 
from Scar Ron’s Rival Brothers, but it had merit 
and deferved the fuccefs it met with. It came out 
in 1696. was left unfinifhed by Mount- 

fort, and Completed by fome friend after his death. 
It fucceeded more probably out of compaflion to 
the memory of the author than from any intiinfic 
value the play poffelTed *. 


* Mountjokt’s untimely end engroffed public attention to 
fuch a degree at the time it happened, that it may not be amii^ to 
notice it here. Mrs. Br^cegiudle had, as we have already fecn, 
» number of lovers, all of whom were unfuccefsful, for her virtue 
was proof againft every art. A man of the name of Hill, who, 
among the reft had been xepulfed, was determined to carry her off, 
and for this purpofc hired fome ruffians j who, with the affiftance of 
lord Mohun, a kind of mohawk about London', very nearly fuc» 
vor.. IV* T y 
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Dogget produced a piece called The Count?^ 
'JVakt^ which is yet very well known, under the title 
of Hob in the Well Dryden’s fon wrote a comedy? 
called The Hujband his own Cuckold. It had but 
little fuccefs, though Congreve wrote the pro- 
logue, and the great Dry den the preface and the 
epilogue. Tom Browne, who was a facetious, 
low, impertinent wit, though a good fcholar, and by 
no means a bad writer, whofe vices and follies, had 
no relifli for him unlefs they were excited by fome- 
thing novel and excentric ; whofe attachments were 
indifcriminate, and without fincerity, and who would 
rather lofe his friend than his joke, wrote three 


ceeded in his attempt. The lady, however, was refcued and re- 
ftored to her Iriendsl Thus difappomted, he was determined to 
be revenged of Mountfort, who played the love parts with 
Mrs. Bracegirdl?^ and was conlidered as a favoured rival. 
They loR not a moment therefore, but, while they were warm in 
refentment, wen! inflaiitly and watched Mountfort's houfe, de- 
termined to execute their vengeance on him at his return They 
were but too fucccfsful. As he came up to the door, that fcandal 
to his rank, lord Mohun faluted him in the moft friendly manner, 
which was the fignal agieed upon for Hill to begin the alTault, 
who mftantly knocked him down j and, before he had time to draw 
bis fword, cowardly ran him through the body. Hill efcaped, 
and lord Mohun was tried* but Mountfort, with his dying 
breath, having declared him to be innocent, he was acquitted. Me, 
howbver, afterwards fell in a duel by the fame treacherj^, as he him- 
fclf confelTed, that he had practifed on Mqtotfort. 
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pieees for the ftage ; all as ftrange and indefinable 
as himfelf, Thefe were called Phyjic hes a Bleed- 
ing, The Stage Beaux tojfed tn a Blanket, and The 
Dijpenfary. The titles of thefe pieces pietty well 
lliew what they ^re. The fecond was a ridicule on 
CoLLtERj and, by way of currying favour, it was 
dedicated to Rich. The Difpenfary was a mere 
farce. 

Burnaby, a falhionable wit, wrote four fafhion- 
able plays, for they were flitnzey and foon forgotten. 
The Reformed Wife, 1700, was as we are told, the 
ground work of Cibber’s Double Gallant, but this 
is not true; for the fource is Spanifli, and Cibber 
went to the fountain head when the Water was clear, 
BuRi^ABy took his opportunity when the water was 
rnuddy. The Lady's Vtfiting Day, 1701, was vi- 
fited but once. The Modern Hujband, 170a, was 
damned owing, as the author has told us, to its be- 
ing written in a month. The excufe is infult added 
to imbecility. Love Betrayed, 1703, is ftolen front 
Shakespear’s ’Twelfth Night, and in fo bare faced 
a manner that fifty lines were literally tranferibed 
from it. 

Baker, who certainly had much more merit 
i|han Burnaby, has neverthelefs been ni.uch ab4fe4 
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and particularly by Whincop; who, at the fame 
time he allows his plays to poffefs ftrong marks of 
the vi$ cornea, fays that they are deftitute of wit and 
humour; a ftyle of cnticifm too often practifed. 
His plays came out in the following order ; 

Humours of the Age, 1701, was a juvenile per- 
formance and written haftily. It certainly has very 
little to recommend it. Tunbridge Walks is a much 
better attempt. It came out in 1703, and contains 
both character and fatire, and rather of the merit- 
orious kind* Act at Oxford, 1704, a comedy, 
•was confidered as a rude and unbecoming fatire 
againft the Univerfity, and, therefore, prohibited. 
Hamfjiead Heath, however, which appeared in 1706, 
was little more than the former play with alterations. 
It was as ill received as the other. Fine Ladies 


* We are told a curious circumftance relative to this play, 
Maiden, which character is certainly the origin of all the Fribbles 
^nce that time, was written to expofe a folly of which this author 
^lad been, guilty of, and which lus owa underftandmg and obfer^ 
Vation had taught him to correct. There certainly cannot be any 
thing fo contemptible m any one wlio wesars the form of man as 
effeminacy ; and, if it be true that Baker ridiculed this puerile and 
pitiful vice in himfelf to warn others agamft it, lei! they fhould 
aujut univerfal contempt, we muO: confefs he had a luoft uncommon 
Sfejgree of Spartan forbearance. It would be no harm If it were 
imitated. 
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Am^ 1709, had fome fuccefs. Of tliefe plays Tun- 
Irtdge Walks upon ihe whole is greatly fuperior to 
the reft, and is, indeed, the only piece of this au- 
thor that has kept the ftage. 

It is almoft loft time to enumerate many more 
of thefe authors but cuftom, and indeed critical 
neceffity demand u. I fliall, therefore, fay that 
D iLKE, protected by lord Straeeorp, wrote 
leaver's Luck, City Ladies, and The Pretenders. 
The firft ftolen from Marmion, Crowme, and 
ErHERiDGE, the fecond original, and theiefore 
good for nothing, and the third fo indifferent that it 
foon loft; all pretention to notice- 

Norton wrote a play called Paufanias, which 
Garth has thus celebrated ; 

And Britain, finct Pau/amasvias writ, 

Knpw& Spartdn virtue, and Athenian wit. 

Gould, who was firft a footman, and afterwards 
a fchoolmafter, wrote the Rival Sifters, a play ftolen 
from Shirley, and God's Revenge againft Murder. 
Scott, lord Roxburgh’s fecretary, wrote The 
Mock Marriage, and Unhappy Ktndnefs. The firft a 
puerile attempt, and the other a theft from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, “ confiderably improved," 
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fays the author before me, I fuppofe he means m 
point of indecency, “ by the character of the wife^ 
“ who provokes the hufiiand to eafe her of her 
6* rmaidenhead.” 

Filmer, who was a ftrong advocate for the 
Jhage againft Collier, wrote a tragedy called The 
Unnatural Brother, which was even duller than 
Collier’s book.- Drake, who was a pbyfician, 
and a political writer, and therefore perpetually in- 
curring the refentment of death and the pillory, 
wrote The Shem Lawyer, borrowed from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Philips, who, according 
to fome, wrote one play, to others, two plays, to 
others three, and to others four, was bred m Ire- 
land and cnticifed by Iriflimen, whence has arifen, 
perhaps, fo many bulls. The name of Philips 
prefixed to four plays called The Revengeful Queen, 
Hibernia Freed, St. Stephens Green, and Beltfarms, 
but whether thefe pieces were the production of four 
Philipses, or only the Philips fpoken of at prc- 
fent, is perfectly immaterial. 

The Revengeful Queen, taken from fir W ilham 
Davenant, was not worth healing. Hibernia 
Freed is a very confined bufinefs. St. Stephen’s 
Green waS hot thronged ■with much company, and. 
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Bdtjk THIS begged in vain for applaufe. William 
Walker, who went on the flage, and afterwards 
died attorney general at Barbadoes, wrote Viciorius 
Love, a tragedy, and Marry or do Worje, a comedy. 
The firft performed m 1698, and the other in 1704- 
Tiiomas Walker wrote a comedy called The 
Wit of a Woman. Smith, a barnher, wiote The 
Pnneefs of Parma. Man ning, who was a man of 
fome confideiation and employed in different em- 
balTies to Switzerland, was the author of The 
Generous Choice, and All for the Better, both come- 
dies. Crautord, hiltoriographer to queen Annej 
befides other things, wrote two comedies called 
Marriage Alamode, and Love at JirJi Sight. The fiiit 
of thefe was wiitten in ten mornings, and performed 
three evenings, and the other was darhned. 

The famous Boyer, known by his celebrated 
Grammer and Dictionary, fled to England at the 
Rev'olution, being a French Proteftant, and was au- 
thor of many ingenious works, the worft of which 
was a play called Achilles in Anlis. Corey, fiill 
a bariifter and afterwards an actor, was author of a 
comedy called A Cure for.jealoujy, and a farce called 
The Metamprphofis. The fiift was totally neglected, 
defervedly indeed, owing, however, in fome degiee 
to the great run of ‘ the Conjiant Couple, which 
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CoRFY, in his impotent revenge, calls a Jubilee 
farce. The farce was a bungling attempt to make 
at farce of Alhumazar. Harrison, a paten maker, 
wrote The Pilgrims. It us fpoken well of fays my 
author, but it was never acted, rather, I think, a ne- 
gative compliment. 

Higgins, a ftaunch adherent to Jamies the 
fecond, wrote a play called The Generous Conqueror^ 
the writing of which fmacks more of the gentleman 
than the poet- Mrs. Wiseman, a maid feivant, 
having a great deal of leifure time, fays her bio- 
grapher, read novels, wrote a tragedy *, which en- 
abled her fo fet up a tavern. It was called Antio- 
chus the Great. Wilkinson wrote a play called 
Vic£ Reclaimed. Lord Orrery, whofe public cha- 


^ Sui-pid as this ohfervation is, many people take it for granted 
thattlieieis nothing further required toaccompbfh works of ir^e« 
nuity than to have plenty of leifure time, forgetting that in fuch 
caie all the loungers in the kingdom would be men of genius, than 
which, heaven knows, nothing can be further from the truths I 
declare what follows to be a tact* A gentleman faid one day to a 
voluminous writer, who has been moil laughably but moil: ma- 
lignantly flandered by a variety of reports that he fathers the works 
of others inftead ,of producing his owm, ** 1 am ailonijhed when, if 
** people rdfiett for a fingle moment, they cannot credit wlut they* 
afi&rt# that fo fooh^i, and fo wicked a report fhould prevail as 
that you donH write your own works*’* * Why iliould not he 
‘ w rite them,* faid anotlier gentleman, * he has nothing clfe to do. 
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racter is fo well known that I the lefs regret the im- 
poffibility of going into it hercs wrote a comedy 
called As you find which is by no means equal 
to the expectations that might be rationally formed 
of that nobleman’s abilities. 

Owen wrote a tragedy called Hypermnejlra, 
which was never acted. Dr. Trapp, however he 
might have underftood the ancients, did not under- 
hand his own name as it related to theatrical matters, 
for he wiote a piece, full of bombaft and puerility, 
called Abra Mule. The following fpecimen of the 
language will make out my affertion. 

Succefs, and laurels, ihall attend tny fw^rd. 

And tarn my fjarf into a bar^chord, 

Bladen, who was in the army, and afterwards 
held the poll; of Comptroller of the Mint, wrote 
Solon, into which was intioduced a mafque called 
Orpheus and Euridicc. His place, however, coined 
him a better fortune than his play, for it was refufed. 
Chaves was a merry Andiew, one would imagine, 
for he wrote a play called The Cares, forae fay The 
Cures of Love, and dedicated it to a Mountebank. 
Lord Grimston was the author of a play called 
The Lawyer's Fortune 


* This play is remaikdblc on account of a whimfical circnin- 
VOL. IV. Z Z 
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Estcourt, who I fiiall hereafter fpeakof when 
I come to the actors, wrote a play called The Fair 
Exampki and an interlude called Prunella^ which 
• were tolerably well received. Norris, fon to 
Jubilee Dicky, and who went on the ftage, but with 
much lefs reputation than his father, wrote The 
Royal Merchant, which is only an alteration of the 
Beggar's BufJi, and a farce called The Deceit. Sx e- 
VENs, who continued Dugdale’s Monajlicon, and 
compiled a Spanifh Dictionary, wrote a comedy 
called Art Evening's Intrigue, almoft a literal tran- 
flaiion:. - Michelborne, who was once Governor 
of Londonderry, and who, after adverfe fortunes, 
was confined in the Fleet, wrote a piece called 
Ji eland Prejervei, or the Siege cf Londonderry. 
Gorins, concerning whom Coxeter and others 
have had fome learned difputes, and after all have 
not been able to clear up whether he was a very ofa- 
fcure perfon, or whether he took the degiee of 


llancs It occafioned. It was written when the author was hnt thir. 
teen, and of courfe full of imbecility and abfmdity ; in confequeni.e 
of which, lord Grimston bought up all the copies he could get. 
When he Hood, however, candidate for St Alban’s, the duchels of 
Mareborough, who was lusftrong opponent, got a new edition of 
it printed at her own expence, with a fiontifpiece in which tlie ' 
noble author was reprefented as aii elephant dan^ ng on a rope, 
Thefe were difperfed among the electors, and, why or w here fore, it is 
difficult to fs^, for both wifdom and pliability are csitamly good 
pailiamentary qualifications, loll him his election. 
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Mafler of Arts, which heaven knows he might have 
done and yet been an obfcure perfon, wrote a tra- 
gedy called Irene-, the celebrated and well known 
fubject on which doctor Johnson fabricated his 
only play, 

Hen LEY wrote an opera called Alexander, which 
PuRCEL fet to mufic. Aston wrote Love in a 
Hut ry, which was written in a hurry and very foon 
hurried olF the ftage’*‘. 


♦ This man, known by the name of Tony Aston, was a. vcryt 
curious character, was an attorney and turi;ied actor, and be- 
ing determined to follow the profelRon in its primitive ftyle, he re- 
fortcd to All the principal towns m Engi^ano with a peribrmanc^ 
he called his Medley, which was atarago taken firom different plays. 
His company confided of himfelf, his wife, and his fon. He was 
very dexterous in the exeitions of his legal abilities, which werei 
frequently called forward in defence of his monopolizing country 
towns, and he got fucha character in this way, and was fiippofad 
to underhand the fpirit of the old laws refpecting public exhibitions 
fo well, that he was permitted to fpeak his fenttments on a bill 
pendi% at that time in the Houfe of Commons, for the regulation of 
the ffage. 
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CHAP, XI. 


THE STAGE FROM 1708 TO GARRICK. 


W t have feen that, through the inetrference of co- 
lonel Br£tt, whofe conduct was certainly dictated 
by Cibber, that, m 1708, the Haymarket and Drury 
Lane were eftabhfhed upon feparate interefts ; the 
lirft, under the management of Swiney, for the ex- 
hibition of operas, and the other for plays under the 
direction of the Patentees, with Rich at their head. 

We fliall now follow the ftage, through all its 
changes and viciffitudes, from that time to Gar- 
sick’s firfi; appearance in Goodman’s Fields; which 
period, almoft thirty three years, involves fuch a 
variety of circum (lances that, though I mean to be 
p^fpiciuous, I fliall not have room to be elaborate. 

Operas, which I {hall hereafter give a feperate 
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account of, began to receive confiderable patronage 
from the nobility, but they would not probably have 
keep any material ftand upon their own foundation, 
had the experiment been tried for any length of 
time, which it was not ; for in a year after this new 
eftabhOiment, Swiney was again joined by the ac- 
tors, under a new reftnetion. 

The particulars which led to this were as various 
as they were extraordinary, I fliall, therefore, give 
the reader the moll accurate flatemenl I have been 
able to collect. Rich, who feared that if the the- 
atre fliould profper it would bring on the moment 
of retribution, for the reafons I formerly dated; no 
fooner felt that the ftrength of the actors, thus 
united, brought full houfes than, anxious, as Cibber 
whimlically has it, of recovering the ftage to its for- 
mer confufion, a conduct incomprehenfible to every 
body but himfelf, he fet about oppofing Brett; 
who, with Cibber at his elbow, had certainly began 
to work a laudable reformation, and who had ftudied 
fo well the interefts of the different members of the 
concern, that actors, authors, and patentees, began 
to have hope of receiving the juflice which had 
been long due to them. 

This diftaflrous event, for fo he confidered it, 
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Rich was determined to prevent. He began bis 
meafares by tampering with the patentees ; and, as 
he^knew that no.thing could fo completely put them 
olF their guard as his feeming to adppt a lem- 
blance of equity, he appeared to deplore that the 
concern had not been before in a ftate to render 
them that juftice they were entitled to; but that, 
now It began to be profperous, it would be but fair 
in him and Mr. Brett to mal^e among them tfuch 
divihons of the profits as the fcheme would bear, by 
way of bringing up former arrears. 

This fpecious kind of conduct he knew would 
operate two ways. It would induce the patentees to 
admit that he would have adopted it before had his 
ability been equal to his inclination, and it would 
open Brett’s eyes in fuch a manner, by exhibiting 
to him the alarming ftate in which the concern was 
involved, great part of which, however, was ima- 
ginary, many of the demands being brought forward 
by his tools and actually his own; that the firft would 
be more patient, under an idea that their Ioffes 
might be one day or other made up, and the other 
.would grow indifferent, or rather alarmed, as having 
embarked m a fcheme which, let it fucceed how it 
might, ftood fo Utile chance of yielding profit, pro- 
portionable to the tro,uble and anxiety attending it. 
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'Both thefe confequences were the refult of 
Rich’s mach'avalian fcheme. He began to gam 
the confidence of the patentees, and Brett began 
to be difcontented, and now, that he ir'ght profit by 
the effects of his duplicity drelled like candour, he 
caufed a fiiend to fuggeft to Skipwith, who the 
reader will remember gave up his fhare to Brett, 
that, as the theatre was now become an object of 
confiderable confequence, it would be greatly to his 
intereft to refume his right, under the idea that he 
had only yielded it up to Brett m the nature 
of a loan. 

What arguments were upon this occafion held 
out to Skipwith I cannot learn, but it is certainly 
true that he ferved Brett which a Chancery fup- 
poena, alledgtng that the affignment of the fliare was 
only a conveyance in truft. Brett was piqued at 
this, and, though be clearly proved that it was nei- 
ther aflSgned upon truft nor upon any other limi- 
tation whatever; |!}et, as the world knew he had 
paid no confideration for it, and as he fcorned an 
obligation under a convention which was fo illi- 
berally kept, he inftantly refigned it, wifhmg Skip- 
WITH lefs trouble and more profit than he himfelf 
had experienced. 

Brett immediately withdrew himfelf from the 
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concern, and, as the foimaiities neceffary for the 
reaffignment of the fliaie were fo confiderably de> 
layed, probably through the connivance of Rich, 
as not to be completed till after the death of Sitip- 
wiTH, our fubtle politician remained without an 
opponent except the other patentees, to the manage- 
ment of whom he was pretty well accuftomed. 

Having occafion for fome of thefe in quality of 
tools, he now began his next plan of operations, 
which was as formerly to tyranize over the actors. 
He reprefented to his partners, whom he now af- 
fected to conlult upon all occafions, that the actors 
were too well paid and, that if it met with their ap- 
probation he ihould lower their faleries. He, of 
courfe, received no oppofition, and this very equi- 
table determination was not only refolved on butin- 
ftaiitly put into execution. It was not, however, 
very quietly fubmitted to. Some remonftrated 
others grumbled, and others vowed revenge ; which, 
as there was now no other theatre to go to, was 
treated with perfect indifference. 


Cibber, who argued the matter pretty roundly with the pa» 
tentees, wa$ told by one of them that even, with his reduced falary^ 
he had more than Goodman received, who was a better actor, 
That maybe true/’ faid Cibber, “but you will pleafe to re- 
collect that Goodman was fotced io go upon the liighway for 
** a livelihoods 
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From this time the afFair-s of the theatre, of courfe, 
got into that hate which it appears to have been 
the delight of Rich’s life to fee them in. The actors 
grew caielcfs, the houfes empty, the patentees difcon- 
tented 1 all confidence was deftroyed, and the only 
theatre was, like the goofe, cut up for thofe golden 
eggs which nothing could produce but time and ma- 
tuiity. In fhort, being mulct of their immunities, 
the actors refolved at ortce to defeit the profeffion 
or obtain rcdrefs. 

This laft impofition they conceived would be a 
good ground woik for a complaint to the Lord 
Chamberlain. They found intereft to get it pre- 
ferred and they obtained relief; for an order was 
immediately iflued to the patentees to fliew caufe 
why the benefits of the actors had been dimimflred 
one third, contrary to common ufage. The patentees 
pleaded that the actors had figned a paper agreeing 
to this deduction, and had given their receipts for 
the two thirds as a full corapenfation. This was de- 
clared to have been compulfion on the fide of the 
managers which the actors were too powerlefs to re- 
fill ; and the patentees, in anfwer, infifted that even 
though It were compulfion it was certainly law. 
The Lord Chamberlain, nevcrthelefs, warned the 
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patentees* to refafe the actors fall juftice at their 
peiiL 

• So far, however, from liftening to this advice, 
or caring for the confequence of difobeying it, the 
actors were more oppreffed than ever. Thefe 
grievances were properly xeprelented and well fub* 
ftantiaied , and, the very next year afcci Drury Lane 
was eltablilhed upon a foundation, which, had the 
proprietors been wife, nothing could have fhaken, 
an order was received from the Lord Chamberlain 
to ftiut up the houfe* 

This done, Swiney, now manager of the Hay- 
market, as we have feen, for the purpofe of exhi- 
biting operas only, had his power fo extended that 
he was permitted to enter into a treaty with the prin- 
cipal actors in order to form a company under the 
direction of fuch of them as fhould be chofen by 
a majority of themfelves from their own body; fo 
that plays at the Haymarket might again be united 
with operas. 

The managers pitched upon were Wii ks, Dog- 
GEx, Mrs. Oldfibld, and Cibber, which latter, 
by every collateral pi oof I can collect, had been 
the engine all the way through the bufinels ; had 
ftimulated had forefeen the folly of Rich 
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and its confequences, and had felt from the moment 
he became of any importance to the theatre that he 
fliould one day or other be one oi iti lulersj whicl> 
eveiy man mufl. confider as a laudable ambition, 
firice his intention had been all along to take care 
of us proper interelt, 

Betterton and Booth would certainly have 
been parties in the treaty , but the firft was on che 
point of leaving the ftagc, and the other had mani- 
felted little more than the dawn of that reputation 
which was afterwards fo biilhant. Indeed Mrs. 
Oldfield, who was nominated one of the di« 
rectors, very wifely propofed to receive two hun- 
dred a year, which Cibber tells us was at lafl worth 
fix in lieu of a {hare, and thus Wilks, Dog get, 
and Cibber, but in fact Cibber only, for he al- 
ways admimftered fo to the contradictory tempers 
of his partners as to be the general referee, became 
managers of the plays, and Swiney of the opeias, 

In the mean time. Rich, who had deceived 
himfelf with a hope that the prohibition, after due 
contrition had been manifefted, and due fubmiffion, 
paid, would be taken off, kept together as many of 
the actors as would flay, and moie than, he had 
«tn inclination to pay. He held the patent and the 
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broad feal was as vifible as ever, and his opinion was, 
as a lawyer, that it was a ftretch of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s power beyond its limits to filence him at 
all, for that the quarrel with the actors was a pri\ate 
bufinefs, and that he was only amenable to the 
courts of law for his conduct. 

Thus he was again playing a double game. If 
permiflion to perform had been renewed, he had 
fome actors ready for his purpofe, if not, by re- 
prefenting to the patentees the hopelefs fituation of 
the concern, he fliould naturally get the patent ex- 
clufively to himfelf, and poflefs that fupreme power 
which, whether active or inactive, whether piofitable 
or unpiofitable, he had been all his life grafping at. 
The latter happened. Rich was actually put out of 
the pofTeffion of Drury Lane, and the other patentees 
I have no doubt from that moment to this, never ex- 
hibited a Angle fympton of laying any further claim 
to the patent or any of its rights and privileges. 

Let us now fee how Rich happened to be dif- 
pofleffed of his theatre. Having made an agree- 
ment with the landlords, not for a given price by the 
year but for three pounds a day whenever it fiiould 
, be opened as a place of entcitainment, and the land- 
lords, during the operation of the prohibition, not 
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having received a fingle fixpence for lent, they be- 
gan to repent of tne fort of agreement they had en- 
tered into, by which a tenant might poffefs a lat^e 
premifcs without being fubject to pay any rent, and 
was cafting about in their minds how to ouft Rich 
when a circumdance occurred that completely fa- 
tisfied them, 

A fafliionable man, one of the members for 
CoRNWAi L, and a lawyer, of the name of Col- 
lier, had long confidcred the management of a 
theatre a good feheme if it could be divefted of all 
thofe incumbrances under which it had fo long bent 
down. This man, who was a good match for Rich, 
exerted his intereft at court and procured a licence^ 
for he knew that would anfwer his purpofe as well 
as a patent eftabliftied fay act of Parliament, for 
acting plays ; and, as he knew the licence mull ne- 
ceflarily name the place of performance^ he went to 
the landloids of the Drury Lane theatie, agreed 
with them upon a larger rent for a leafe of thofe 
premifes, taking it upon his own rifle to turn Rich 
out. Having this leafe and this licence in his pocket, 
he took the advantage of a rejoicing night, when all 
was tumult and uproar, ruflied into the houfe with 
a hired rnob, and forcibly tuincd its old occupier 
into the fticet. 
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The novelty of the circumflance for a time 
turned the tide of public favour on the fide of our 
nev adventurers- Booth, who had, perhapsj been 
difatisfied at not having been admitted mto the di- 
rection of the Havmarkct, headed the actors and 
certainly began to acquire coiifiderable reputation. 
Mifs Sant LOW alio, who had been greatly admired 
as a dancer, now commenced actrefs , and her firfl: 
appearance in the charactei of the Fan Quaker of 
Deal, which Sha dwell wrote purpoiel) for her, 
gained her fo much reputation that, fays Cibber, 
not the entliufiaftic maid of Orleans was more 
ferviceable of old to the Fiench aimy, when the 
Englilh had diftreffed them, than this fair Oua- 
ker was, at the head of that dramatic attempt, 
“ upon which the fupport of their weak fociety 
“ depended.” 

Let us now return to Rich. He had taken a 
leafe of the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ever fince 
Betterton had left it, evidently with a view of pre- 
venting his return provided the Haymarket, under 
Vanbrugh and Congreve Ihould have turned out 
unprofitable j but Cibber infills that he forefaw all 
that would happen, and provided himfelf with an 
afylum in cafe of diftrefs. Certainly all his conduct 
is equal to this; it having always conduced to his 
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own end.s, at the fame time that it was incomprehen- 
fible to every body ellc. 

Under the influence of this fort of prefcience, for 
fo It turned out, he inftantly fet about building this 
theatre from the ground; and, though he did 
not live long enough to fee it opened, his fon, un- 
der the old patent, without any foUcuation for us re- 
action, but with pcifect indiffeience as to all conie* 
queiices, even though it was not given for that the- 
tre, began a new dramatic career which has con- 
tinued unintenupted from that hour to this. 

The moment Cibber and his partners got pof- 
feffion of their fituation m the Haymarkec, they 
were determined to adopt eveiy fpinted idea to de- 
ferve the favour and attention of the town. They 
altered the conftiuction of the theatie, cad their 
plays in a very judicious flyle^ and began to hope, 
that by the affiflance of the operas, which had hi- 
therto greatly fucceeded, the ftage would become 
creditable and productive. They weic foon con- 
vinced of their error. The opeias which had been 
a novelty the year^befoie began now to fall oft; the 
caufe we fliail fee hereafter. Sacheveral’s trial 
alfo, which was attended by all the fiift people m 
the kingdom, and Collier's new expedmon, with 
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the affiflance of Mifs Santlow, were alfo draw- 
backs; and, though they did not actually fail, yet 
they had little more to rejoice at than their own 
emancipation fiom their old tyranny. 

Si^cnEVERAi/s tiial over, which finiflied with 
the run of the Fair Quaker of Deal. Collier be- 

"V/ ' 

gan to find that the tide turned in favour of the Hay- 
market, he, therefore, determined on a new fcheme, 
in which, for he was a hon vivant, and in other re- 
fpects a favourite with the great, he fucceeded. This 
kheme was neithct more nor lefs than to give up 
Druiy Lane, cloaths, fcenes, and actors to Swiney 
and his partners, and become himfelf the foie pof- 
fetfor of the Hay market and manager of the operas. 

To fiiew the extent of Collier’s influence this 
agreement was clogged with two unplcafant con- 
ditions. One was, that, as an exclufive licence for 
acting plays was held a more profitable thing than 
one for perfoiming operas, the Drury Lane mana- 
gers fhould allow Collier two hundred a year, as 
long as, tlnough his interell. at court, all other actors 
fhould be interdicted, and the other was that on 
every Wednefday, the players fhould be entirely 
filent, in Older to give the opera a fairer chance for 
a full houfe. 
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It is curious to obferve How artfully all .this was 
planned. Collier from experience began to find 
that his own knowledge of theatrical matters was 
infufficient, and that, change as often as he might, ^ 
no fuccefs was to be expected under his management. 
Thus, when he had ftipulated for the poffeffion of 
the opera houfe upon fuch advantageous terms, he 
had nothing to do but appear to have a reluctance 
to part with it and he knew he Ihould have plenty 
of bidders for the fituation. This happened exactly 
as he conjectured. Aaron Hill feeraed veiy 
defirous to treat with him ; and, after fome difficulty 
in adjulling the terms, it was at length agreed that 
he fiiould have poffeffion of the theatre upon pay- 
ing Collier fix hundred a year. 

To fhew, however, that he could do what he 
pleafed; when, upon finding through Hill’s ma- 
nagement, that the profits began to be confiderable, 
he fome how or other found out an informality in 
the agreement, and took the property back to himfelf 
before the feafon was overj while Hill, who was 
too wife, or too powerlefs, to contend with him, rc- 
linquilhed his right without murmuring. 

He was now completely outwitted j for, from the 
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moment-lie took the direction again, bis affairs went 
backward; finding theieforejthat he ftood no chance, 
fingle handed, of making any public amufement pro- 
•ductive, he determined once more to try the influ- 
ence of his court intereft; and, in the raoft. bare- 
faced manner, fo wrought his project to his ends^ 
that SwiNEY by a frefli mandate was obliged to 
change with Collier, and take the Haymarkel with 
all Its fins upon its head ; which fins fo operated 
to its damnation, that Swiney the next year was 
obliged to prefer the air of the Continent to the 
air of a prifon. 

Nothing could be fo unpleafant as the lituation 
that Cibber and his fellow labourers were driven 
into by this ftretch of power in Collier. He be- 
came their talk mafter, and dictated what terras he 
thought proper. Knowing, however, by experience 
that every thing would go wrong if he attempted 
exclufively to manage the concern, he ihought his 
wifeft way would be to acc’ept of a certainty and 
make a finccure of it. He, therefore, demanded 
fix hundred a year, the price at which he had farmed 
out the opera, and a moiety of the two hundred 
that had been levied in Drury Lane the year before 
in aid of the opera ; in all feven hundred pounds. 
By this, indeed, he loft three hundred a year, for 
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the managers averaged more than a thoufand a year 
each, the whole time he continued at the head of 
the theatre, which was, however, no longer than th*e 
death of the queen in 1714. He did not, after this 
agreement, for the reafons we have feen, think proper 
to attempt any alteration, but enjoyed his remune- 
ration and let them wotk for it. 

The theatre for the firh time now felt fome confe- 
quence. Dogget was naturally fiugal j Wiiks, 
if he ran into expcnce, took care it fhould be for 
the intereft of the concern ; and Cibber, who knew 
that the parfimony of the one would operate as a 
fufficient check upon the extravagance of the other, 
let them fairly have their way; while he himfelf 
ftudied continually how he might eflablifh decorum, 
promulgate morality, and in all their money con- 
.cerns fo equitably demean themfclves as to fecure, 
what no ntauagers had ever before boafted of, the cha- 
racter of fairnefs and punctuality in their dealings ; 
and it is remarkable that this conduct was fo honour- 
ably perfevered in, during twenty years from the time 
this triumvirate began to conduct the theatre, that 
no tradefman came a fecond time for his bill, nor 
•was a fingle author, actor, or other perfon, employed 
about the houfe at any time refufed his or her juff 
due, even though there never was, which i.s a Angular 
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fact, any one agreement in writing executed be- 
tween tbern^ 

The conduct of the theatre being pretty well 
fettled, nothing worthy the attention of the reader 
pafled till 1714, except the admilEon of Booth 
into the management, and Do gg ex’s feceffion, which 
came about in confequence of the reputation Booth 
acquired in performing Cato. This happened in 
1712, great part of which, however, though infinite 
merit is to be attributed to Booth, was owing to 
the popularity of the playj for, at a part of the 
feafon when it tvas cufiomary to perform but three 
times a week, it had a run for a month together, ex- 
cept on the Mondays. 

Dogget had long been tormented with the fret- 
ful temper of Wilks ; and, in fpight of Cibber's 
conciliatory manner, who generally fucceeded in ac- 
commodating all difficulties, was at the particular 
moment when Cato firft made its appeaiance, ex- 
tremely fore m confequence of his having intro- 
duced actors without the general confent, and other 
difagrceable things. Cibber, to divert his attention 
from this, called it to fomething which he confidered 
as much more material than a few partnerfeip bick- 
jarings. This wajs no lefs than a fufpicion that 
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Booth, having grown fo fuddenly into fame, would 
aim at being manager, efpecially as be bad :eceived 
various marks of favour, and, among the reft, a 
purfe of fifty guineas which had been in one even- 
ing collected for him in the boxes. 

This circumftance, which really fo far from be- 
ing a remuneration feems to have been very little 
inore than the halfpence formerly thrown on the 
fiage at Sadler’s Wells for the rope dancers, Dog- 
get confidered as a thing of confequence; and, 
forgetting for a moment his quarrel to Wilks, pro- 
pofed, by way of quelling all ambition m Booth, 
that the managers fliould fpontaneoufty give him an 
addition of fifty guineas to the fum already bellowed 
on him by the public. Cibber faw that fuch a 
meafure would aw’aken his ambition inftead of lulling 
it afleep; but, finding Wilks cordially coincide 
with Dog GET, he confented to purchafe their recon- 
ciliation by a means which would at worft do no more 
than accelerate what peihaps could not be avoided. 

On the return of the company from OxroRO, 
where it had been the cuftom for them to perfomi 
during the act term, and when Booth had gathered 
frefti laurels, the fiiends of this gentleman fuggefled 
to him that he had been too long kept out of that 
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fituation which he had richly merited. He naturally 
l,iftened to their opinions and accepted the offers of 
afliftance which followed them up, which were at 
length fo efficacious that a new licence was pro- 
cured, which e-ven Collier could not prevent, 
where Booth’s name was added to the names of the 
former managers. 

Dogget remonffrated againft this tooth and nail, 
but to no purpofe; till, finding the pourt cairicd in 
fpight of his teeth he retired from the concern, de- 
termined, hosvever, to demand his profits as they 
Jhould accrue- This was of coui fe objected to, and 
he threw the matter into Chancery; where he was de- 
creed fix hundred pounds for his fliaie, fo that he 
loft a large fum ; for Booth hadhandfomely offered 
on his coming into the concein to give him five hun- 
dred_a year for life for his profits. 

We now come to the acceflion of George the 
firft, when matters completely took a new turn. 
Cibber, for in all material points he certainly and 
very pioperly was the dictator, giown heartily lick 
of Collier, conceived a very fe'afible means of 
fairly getting rid of him. He did not value the 
feven hundred a year that he had been paid, becaufe 
he had fecn the very great advantage of having tbeix 
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pietentions backed by a firm friend at court ; but 
the tide of court favour being now completely 
turned, an idea ftruck him that he might fecure a 
friend highly popular, with ftrong mtereft and neb 
ability tp be ferviceablc to the theatie itfelf. 

This fiiend was no other than fir Richard 
Steele, the fohcitation of whofe alliance Cibber 
faw would piocure great popularity for themlelves; 
foi It would be confidered as a meafure not only 
veryjudicous but very grateful. Steele had al- 
ways loved the theatre, he bad bellowed on it fome 
of his labours, and he had by bis recommendation 
of the players in his Tatkrs given them a confe- 
quence that had made them emulous to deferve the 
characters of gentlemen, and men of honour and 
refpectabihty. In addition to this, Cibber, knew 
SxEFLE’sinfluencewith thediikeof Marlborough, 
the hero of hts heait, as he emphatically calls him, 
to whom, to be buef, he applied, and a licence was 
inftantly made out confirming the power in Steele, 
Cibber, Wilks, and Booth, and completely dif- 
poffeffing Collier. 

In the mean time the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, opened under the fon of Rich, the former 
patentee, who conceived he had a right to exercife 
a patent which king Charles had certainly a right 
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fo grant, and which as certainly no equal power had 
formally revoked. There is fome account of a pri- 
vate declaration to this effect having been made by 
the king, but this is doubted ; and that the prohi- 
bition was officially removed cannot poffibly be 
tiue. It is enough to fay that it was fufpended by- 
a dram of authority, though the meafure was equi- 
table; and, that authouty cealing, the patent re- 
fumed Its former action. 

The fuccefs of this theatre was not biilliant, yet 
it was, for a time, fufficient to check a little the pro- 
fits of Drury Lane, which induced Cibber to con- 
fidcr, that, as the licence he and his partners held 
was only during pleafure, and the other a permanent 
grant from the crown, it would be a proper thing to 
procure fome better fecurity ; to do which'he repre- 
fented to Steele what were his fentiments on the 
fubject, and alfo fubmittcd to him as Collier’s 
penfion, which he now enjoyed, was given on con- 
dition that it ffiould -be only payable during the 
time Drury Lane ffiould peiform exclufively, whe- 
ther it would not be fair, inftead of granting him 
a pofitive fum, to admit him a partner on a pro- 
portionable ffiare, 

Steele’s anfwer to this propofition was ; that as 
he came among them by their own invitation, he^ 
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Ihould always ibink himfelf obliged to come into 
any meafures for their ufe and fafety; and, with 
thefe fentimcnts, he not only handfomely acceded 
to their propofal, but procured a patent for his own 
life and three years afterwards, which he affigneif 
over to them, and confirmed to them a qght in the 
whole property, on which he had certainly not ex- 
pended any thing, referving to himfelf a fourth of 
the piofits for his intereft and affiftance. 

This generous and modeiate conduct of Steele 
was rewaidcd ; for, inftead of feven hundred a year 
during his life, it yielded him a thoufand, except 
jhofe drawbacks which he had incurred by the ne- 
glect of hts own affairs, which he managed fo im- 
prudently that they were almoft always in truft; and 
thus the beft part of his fortune was continually 
fcrambled for by the lawyers. 

The grant for this patent having given to Drury 
Lane a permanent fecurity, the managers went on very 
fpiritedly. They laid out fix hundred pounds upon 
Drvden’s an for Love, and got up other pieces 
with equal fplendour; till every'art was practifed 
by their enemies, and, among other things, a report 
was propagated that the foundation of the theatre was 
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uniafe, and that the budding would certainly fall 
upon thp heads of the audience. This calumny only 
fell, however, on the heads of the calumniators, for 
fir Thomas Hewet, having furveyed it by an 
^order from the king, and figned an atteftation, which 
was printed in the newfpapers, that it was perfectly 
fafe and in found condition, the Tpectators, who had 
kept away during the alarm, now came m much 
greater numbers. 

Thefe fortunate circumftances, together with 
the unremitting induflry of^ the managers, gained 
them fo decided a fuperiority over their opponents 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields that thefe laft were foon 
obliged to call in foreign aid, and this gave birth to 
thofe pantomimes, which Rich brought forward 
with fuch wonderful fuccefs, and which have given 
rife, or at leaft efhcacioully revived, thole Ipectacles 
which have fo often difgraced and vitiated the na- 
tional take* . 


* It IS curious that FiELDiNG”ani Cibber, who heartily hated 
each othei, and who thought differently on every other fubject, 
ihould completely coincide on this. Fielding wiote a very fenfiblc 
tieatife to fliew that th|j encreafe of robbeiies in thib kingdom was 
entirely owing to the gin fhops, where the poor people fo mtoxiCvited 
their fenfes as to make them ripe for all manner of vice. In confe- 
«3^uence of this treatife, and fonie other re prefentations, arract palTed 
to put down thofe nuifances, Cibber m like manner calls ihefe 
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As the refpectability with which Diury Lane 
was conducted, and the Iliew and finery introduced 
at Lincoln’s Inns Ft Ids, attracted their feparate ad- 
snireis to fuch a degree as to be productive to both 
theatres, very little happened for many years, ex- 
cept a few firnggles, the particulars of which, though 
in feme degiee curious, it will be impoflible to enu- 
merate here, to obftruct that mutual emulation which 
though not always creditable, generally brought 
•with It a propoitioiiable profit. 

As, however, the chapter of numbers does no^ 
by any means include the judicious, Rich, in pro- 
grefs of time, carried the greateft number of votes, 
and CtBBER was, at length, with great reluctance it 
muft be confefled, obliged to fail with the ttream, 
and to ftrengthen the reputation ol Shakespear, 
by the magic power of Harlequin. Being afked why 
he did this, he anfwerqd, he did it againd his con- 
fcience, but that he had not virtue enough to ftarve 
by oppofing a multitude that would have been too 
hard for him. 

fpectacles the gm Ih&ps of the ftage, Inch intoxicate its auditcrs, 
diftionour their underftandings, and introduce a levity that renders 
them npe for every kind of piofligacy. Pity that the morals ot the 
more enlightened were not astsorthy the attention ot the leitillature 
as thole of the vulgat. The avenues ol the theatres would then* 
perhaps, lefs refemble brotliels. 
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In tins manner did the two theatres perfeveie in 
their different efforts till the death of fir Richard 
Steele, which happened in 1729, for their private 
difputes never effected their public intereft. As to 
Rich, he was remarkably fortunate, which is not 
very wonderful when we conGder he had all the fools 
on his fide, but he was the vaineft and peihaps the 
moft ignorant of all human beings, and theiefoie 
it will not be wondered at, that, as he drew all his 
fortune from foreign auxiliaries they fliould have 
both cunning and knavery enough to diaw it from 
him. In fhort he was always fuccefsful and always 
poor, and would, perhaps, have been obliged to put 
the patent, which his father had been at fuch un- 
wearied and fuch very honeft pains to leferve for 
him, to who bids moft, if The Beggay's Opera had 
not licked him whole. 

The only interruption the harmony of the Drury 
Lane partnerfhip experienced was the abfence of 
Steele, in 1720, when his affairs were become fo 
diffracted that he grew carelefs of all engagements. 
There has been another interruption mentioned 
which I cannot find the fmalleft ground for ciedtting. 
We read that Cibber having fomehow offended 
the duke of Newcastle, in the year 1720, he not 
6nly foirbad him to perform but that, being after- 
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TOrds offended by Steele, he actually filenced the 
patent^ but by a remonftiance, or feme other way-j 
It was amicably adjufled, though the only reparter 
of this anecdote does not know what way. 

All I have to offer in oppofition to this relation 
is that I cannot find the fmalleft tiace of this cir« 
cumflance either m the lives of Sri ele or Cibber, 
not even in the accounts of them wutten by the au- 
thor of the above affertion. The theatie was cer- 
tainly never filenced^ and, as to Cibber’s having 
difobhged the duke of Newcastlf. he fpeaks of 
that nobleman in terms of the bigheft i‘efpect, and 
inftances a circumftance of felf denial, and difin- 
tereftednefs, as a proof of his attention to the mana- 
ge! s, and a motive of their gratitude to him. I take 
the fact to be, that, as Steele oppofed the peerage 
bill in the Houfe of Commons, and confeqoently 
grew out of court favour, and as he gained that 
favour in a ftronger degree than ever by his fpirited 
ftrictuies agamfl the miichievous South Seafeheme, 
the miflake has arifen from a fappofuion that the 
theatre as well as the office he held was during 
that interval fufpended, but this is impofiiblc 3 fin, 
to make it out, the theatie mull have been fhut 
■Qp for three years, where is no mention is made, 
except by this author, of ha\ing flopt for a 
fingle day. 
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The interruption I am going to mention was not 
of a public nature, therefore u includes no fufpenfion 
of tlte theatre, Steele, whole affairs, the larger 
Ins fortune, were ever the more perplexed, had, 
about 1723, fo got into the hands of the lawyers 
that every thing was in various ways made over in 
truft. In confequence of tins the theatre, which had 
deiived great advantage fiom his attendance and af- 
fiflance, befides the countenance he was enabled to 
procuie it through the means of his falhionablc con- 
nections, was like every thing eHe neglected. Cib- 
ber, who had born this quietly for three years? 
was anxious to recal him both to his duty and a due 
attention to liis own concerns, and theRcfoie, as there 
was no getting at him otberwife than officially, 
for^’^ fays be, being in the clutches of the lawyers, 
the fuend 01 the gentleman had nothing more to 
do in the matter,’’ ferved him with a fort of no- 
tice that as he had thought proper to abfent himfelf 
from the concerns, which by the articles of part-* 
nerfliip he was equally bound to attend to with the 
reft, they fliould expect to be paid for the tiouble 
of doing his bu fine Is, and therefore fhould charge 
him one pound, thirteen fliilhngs, and four pence a 
day for their extra trouble. This was a good 
handle for Ins law fnendvs, who having hts^ affairs 
completely in their management^ threw the matti|[ 
immediately into Chancery* 
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This affair came to a hearing before fir Joseph 
Jekyll, the Mailer of the Rolls, in 1726. Cib- 
ber pleaded in behalf of himfelf, Booth, and 
Wilks, and it mull be confeffed his obfervations 
weie not more fair and manly than they weie hand- 
fome and friendly towards Steele,* even though 
the attornies in di awing the bill had foiltcd m fome 
paltry things which leminded the other partners under 
what obligations they were to him fiom his public 
writings in the Wallers, and other things, which by 
the way had been the original fouTce of then grati- 
tude, and occafioned his being called in to make one 
in the management of the theatre. In fhort, Cib- 
ber pleaded fo effectu^ly, that his prayer was al- 
lowed without the trouble and expence of a hearing 
before the Lord Chancellor, “ and the parties weie 
“ heamly glad,” fays he, to let this be the lalt of 
“ theiriaw fuiis,” 

It fliould feem as if the fate of the Beggar'^ 
Opera^ which was faid to make Rich gay, and Gay 
rich, was to decide the fate of Drury Lane. It 
came out in 1728, and from that hour the other 
theatre went gradually to its diffolution, I mean as 
to reputation, which was never revived again till 
Garrick took the management. In 1729, Steele 
died. Mrs. Oldeielo died in 1730, Booth was 
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rendered incapable of peifoiming by his illnefs^ 
Mrs. PoRThR was loft to the theatre by the diflo- 
catipn of a li'nb, and in 1731, death took oiF 
Wilks. 

The folld'u.ig ycai, the leim for whiyh the pa- 
patent had been giaiUed expiied, and Cibber 
found no difiiculty in getting it renewed for twenty- 
one }cais in behalf of Booth, Mrs. Wilks, and 
himfelf. Booth immediately lefolved to part with 
•what he could of his fhare, and, finding a purchafer 
in a gentleman of the name of Highmore, who un- 
fortunately had attached himfelf to the ftage fiom 
having peifoimed Lothai'^o for his amufement, this 
adventurer enteicd into his views and gave him for 
the pofleffion of half his proportion two thoufand 
five hundred pounds. 

CiBBCR began now to think what ■would be his 
moft politic line of conduct Befides this Mr. 
Highmore, who knew nothing of managing, Mrs. 
Wilks had put in a Mr. Ellis to act, or lather 
to manage for her, who was ftill lefs qualified for the 
taflc ; and, if Cibber had found it difficult to pilot 
the theatrical bark thiough all the breezes that had 
been raifed by Wilks and DoggeTjwIio were after 
all expert mariners, what muft have been his trouble 
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and danger to have the fame taflc to peiform in 
worfe weather, aHifted only by thofe who, fu far 
from betng able to (leer, fcarcely knew the con- 
firnction of the ^effel in which they were embarked. 

Thus fituated he detei mined upon getting rid of 
the concern as foon as pofEhle, and therefore de- 
puted his fon Thzophilus, who he knew would 
be a complete torment to them, to act for him; and 
bis forefight was fo correct that Highmore, at the 
end of the feafon, came to him with an offer of 
three thoufand guineas for his fhare, which was only 
fix hundred and twenty-five pounds more than he 
had paid Booth for half of his. Cibber, however, 
was determined, as he tells us, to let ’it go to the 
higheft bidder, and, therefore, cloftd with the 
propofal. 

One leafon for this, perhaps, w'as the ruinous 
Hate into which the theatre was likely to be plunged; 
which, having feen, he perfuaded Mrs. Booth, her 
hufband being now dead, to get rid of the remainder 
of her fhare, with which fhe parted upon low terms 
iO Gif FARO. As to Mrs. Wilk.3 file was glad 
enough to take what fhe could get for her proportion 
when Fleetwood came afterwards to purchafe the 
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property, the pauiculars of which we fliall pre- 
fentiy fee. 

Highmore’s affairs began to wear a very alarm- 
ing afpect. In the year 1720, a roan of the name 
of Potter, a carpenter, meiely to pleafe his fancy, 
for It IS difficult CO fay. unlefs he v;as infpired with 
fome of old Rich’s nrefcience, upon what other 
fpeculation he could cany io expenfive a plan into 
effect, built a theatre in the Haymarket. This the- 
atre had remained unoccupied thirteen years, when 
it ftruck young Cibber, that if he could perluade 
fome of the actors to revolt, they might at lead get 
a temporary fum by bringing forwaid fome novelty 
at this place. The pet formers he founded upon 
this fubject rehfhed the fchcme, they inftantly ap- 
plied to Potter, who was gl..ci enough to turn to 
advantage a pioperty that had lam fo long upon his 
hands, and in a very (iiort time, without the fmalleft 
authority, opened this Iioule with the comedy of 
Love for Love, in luiuation of Betterton and his 
adventurers founeiiy m Lincoln’s Inns Fields. 

At firft Highmore did not legaid this, but 
opened Drury Lane ar the ulnal rn.e. When, 
however, he found he couid m^ke i o dand againft 
his principal actors who had now delerted him, not 
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ever* with his own peiformance of Lothario, his 
hopcleis cond'tion ftaiCd him in the face. He in- 
ftu.itly, therefoie, applied to the Lord Chambeilam, 
and employed proper perfons to put in force the 
laws againft vagrants, but, by cunning anc^evafiona 
they connived to hold out lo long; that- having but 
little perfonal intereh, and very foon as little per- 
fonal pioperty, he was glad enough to give up the 
contention, heartily wilhing he had never vainly 
ponceivcd himfelf qualified to perfoim Lothario, 

The ragged fortune of this manager was taken 
up by the more ragged fortune of the next, who’s 
name was Fleetwood. He certainly got hold of 
the property at a much lower rate than any of his 
predecefiors, but which property funk him into, 
more rum, w'htch was needlefi, than ever. It is 
fuppofed that he paid not more th^n two thoufand 
pounds for the whole property; but whatever it 
was, It IS allowed on all hands it not only finpt 
him of his laft guinea but left him confrderably 
in debt. 

It had one good effect however. The revolters. 
had by this time enough of theii frolic, and Fleet- 
wood, being perfectly a gentleman and a convivial 
character, they returned to then old quaiters. With 
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CiBBEKjilowever, all idea of real managem%At had 
left the theatre ; bcfiden a fpirit of dramatic enter- 
prize began now to be the rage. In lyzQs a man 
of the name of Odell had built a theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields, which was attacked by the citizens, 
and preachitd againft by the clergy, under the idea 
that It would be productive of niifchief fo near to 
the feat of coinmeice. He opened it neverthe- 
Icfs, but was under the neceiTry in a fiiort time 
of fliutting It, though his fuccels had been very 
promifing. 

r 

At this tinre, however, Giffard, who had got 
rid of his fmall fhare in Druiy Lane, folicued a fub- 
fcripiion for another tbeatic in Goodman’s Fields, 
and actually opened it in 1732. Rich too, who 
was alfo determined to enterpnze, was at this time 
building Covent Garden theatre, which opened, for 
the firft time in 1733 Giffard foon after, find- 
ing his Goodman’s Fields fchcine unproductive, was 
advifed to repair to the vacant houfe in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, that Rich had abandoned, and he opened 
it in 1735, and actually without any authority, un- 
leL there was a convention between bun and Rich 
for the ufe of the doiraant patent, which has been 
no bad fialking horfe at times, pei formed there for 
two years. 
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Thus in proportion as theatrical abilities de- 

cieafed, theatres became moie numerous. Covent 

Garden, however, with Rich and his pantomiiqes 

decidedly earned every thing befoie them. Fleet- 

wood, who was one of thofe prodigies in life which 

*♦* 

people gaze at but cannot underftand, who without 
a vifible fixpence of his own continued to lavifh 
away thoufands, bullied on with Drury Lane for 
more than ten years^ during all which time the the- 
atre continued in e\ery diftrefs, and laboured under 
every inconvenience; but what renders the circum- 
fiance fo extiaordinary as to be fcarcely credible is 
that though aufliors, actois, danceiSj nay carpenters, 
feene fhifters, dreffers, fire lighters, and the whole 
theatrical tram which Cibsfr enumerated in 
fpeech before the Mafterof the Rolls to ihe ti ne of 
a hundred and forty, befides the long Idl of fuper- 
numeraries, fcarcely gleaned from the profits mo- 
ney fufficient to fufiam exigence, while their pio- 
fligate manager wis figuring away and enjoying 
every luxury in the company of fume of the firlt 
people in the kingdonu 

There muft have been fomeihing peciiliaily faci- 
nating in this man. To be indiviciiially indebted 10 ail 
the members of his theatre, to treat them at the fame 
time with as much hauteur and conteo^pt as if they 
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Lad been bis flaves, and contrive to make them fub- 
IBU U) all this inconvenience and contiimelyj not 
only wuhout murmuring but vuth chearfulnefs^ is a 
tiait of lafolent prefumption on one fide, and of tame 
fubmiffitju on^the other, fo unaccountabie, that it is 
impoffible to find a motive for it. Had there been 
any piolpect of amendment m their fortune, had 
this manager in any one fingle infiance kept his 
•\void, o\ had they, in fliort, any thing like a glimpfe 
of hope^ from inclination, if not from ability, to re- 
ceive the fmalleft juftice at his hands, U would have 
been fomething ; but to go on earning for him the 
bit^adhe eat, or rather lavifhed upon others, to wit* 
neis every day his accumulated inconveniencies, 
an efts, executions, and all the horrors of legal pro- 
fecution, and yet remain infenfible to the diftreffes 
of themfelves and their families, and ftill go on, 
would exceed ciedibility if we did not know that ni 
this liatement theie is not the leaft exaggeration 


* The old lloiy is vei 7 well known about V/oOD the treafiiier. 
One Satuiday nioiiun^ when the actois were kicking their heels at 
the door of the treafury, where they had attended jn vain on the 
fame day tor many weeks, one of then companions came out wuh a 
difcontentcd countenance. Well,’* faid anotlier, 1 fuppoie 

there^s no cole to be had this morning,’* Not a doit/’ fajs, 
the ** Well then/’ fatd one of- them di)Iy, if there’s no 
cole, we mint bum Wooo/’ But a friend ©f mine Qieaking of 
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This was the time for adventurers to.take the ad- 
vantage of the fully of Covent Gaiden, and ilic dif- 
traction of Drmy LanC. Nothing of this kind, how- 
ever, would probably have been vciy foimidablc if 
the celebrated Henry Fielding, who became 
tremblingly alive to a great vanety of real or imagi- 
nary injuries both from the great and theatucal mana- 
gers, had not thrull himfclf forwaid and got together 
a fet of performers. He called them the Gicat Mo- 
gul’s Company, and brought out ad libitum pieces 
at the theatre in the Hayrnarket. 

The firfl performance was called Pqfquin^ which 
was aftonilhingly followed for upwards of fifty 
nights. The piece itfelf we fhall by and by ex- 
amine. It was a bold, and cenainly an unwarrant- 
able fatire. This was followed by the Hijlorical 
Regtjler, wiittcn in the fame ftyle of invective. 
Thcfc pieces were not immediately flopped, but 
they were confidered of fuch a tendency as to de- 
mand an interference of the legiilature ; for which 
puipole, as the hiftory is, a peifoimance, full of the 


Fleftwood verjibighly extolled his ingenuity and tompared him to 
MoseSs who kept fo many people Ibrvmg m the wUdernefs, and 
yet contented. I grant faid another, he has the inge- 

ninty of Moses, a pity he has not las honedy , for, when the 
inannai c<ime, Mosis liberally gave his companions their full fliaie,*'* 
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fame perfonal fatire againft the greatj was anony- 
XBOufly fent to Giffard, had at that time re’* 
turned to Goodman^ Fieldb, with a private mo- 
Hiatioiij however;, that he fhould refufe to perfoim 
it, and give it up into tlie hands of government as a 
thing improper to bring before the public. 

This piece was called The Golden Rumfi^ and 
feme think, it was a fcheme of Giffard and hb 
friends to piocure favour, and perhaps a gratuity"^ 
Both the fe confequences happened, for Giffaeo 
received a handfome fum, and was highly applauded 
for his conflitutional conduct ; and, upon this ground, 
a bill was immediately brought into Parliament; 
ihe prefemt exitling bill;, winch limits the num- 
ber of iheaties, and obliges all managers to fub- 
mit the copies of every thing dramatic to the infpec- 
tion of a licencer. 

As many have taken the liberty of cenfuting this 
meafure, confeious, probably, that tbcir own writings 
could not (land a left which would weed them of 
licenuourneh and mimoialuy, it is a proper thing 
here to fliew that theie was nothing novel in this 
proceeding, but the manner of its being regulated 
mio a pofitive law, Thofe who have looked over 
this hiftory wdll fee that the power of die Lord 
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Chamberkin had always at lead thk operation, and 
Stow enieted into it fo much with the fame fpint, 
and the fame undci Handing of the fubjcct, that no- 
thing new could, duiing the contention, or can now, 
be offered to alter the queflion, or to lefutc the pro- 
priety of the meafurc. 

My Lord CiiESTERriELD, that public raoralizer 
and private advocate foi evpiy thing wicked and pio- 
fligatc, certainly fpoke againfl the quellion; and 
with all the flimzy fpecioufnefs with which it was his 
cuflom to glofs over rotten arguments, affected to 
tremble at the blow about to be given to our liber- 
ties through an act meant to reftrain authors andj 
actors within thofe limits which, weie they not ob- 
ferved, would be a difgrace to them and to focicty. 
Licentioufnefs and us concomraitant, fedition, are 
the bane of literature in this country, and no honed 
writer %vill ever muimur at their being kept withm 
their proper bounds. 

No man in his fenfes can deny that the meafurc 
was perfectly neccffaiy. If it was confidered as a 
firetch of power, at different periods, to fufpend the 
theatre for a time on account of impropiietv of con- 
duct in authors, actors, or managers, it became high 
time for that power to be legulated and receive a le> 
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gal fanction. The exercife of the power according 
to circumftances had never been altered nor difputed. 
The Maid’s Tragedy^ Lucius Jmms Brutus, Dry- 
den’s Prologue to the Brophetefs, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and a variety of other things had been refufed 
licences. This is a proof that licences were alked 
for, and that this was ufual, otherwife they could not 
have been refufed. All, therefore, that was now done 
went no farther than to confolidate a wholefome 
cuftom fanctioned by feveral local laws into one ef- 
fectual law; the fact remained exactly as before. 
The conduct of the Lord Chamberlain, which crafty 
men chofe, prior to this act, to reprefent as unde- 
fitiable, was now prccifcly fixed and fettled, and in 
fuch a way thatnopeifon could from that time aifect 
to mifunderftand it. 

Nothing can prove this more clearly than tha 
fact already hinted at, of Tony Aston’s having 
been admitted to fpeak upon a fimilar act, which 
had been moved for, two years earlier, before Fi el d- 
JNG brought out Pafquins and this fliews, by the 
way, that the minittry wanted no fuch ftimulus as 
Pofqutn, or The Hiftorical Regijicr, or The Golden 
Riikp ; and that it was the opening of the theatre in 
the Haymarket and that in Goodman’s Fields, in de- 
fiance of all law, that was confidered as the offence 
rather than any Strictures on his perfonal conduct. 
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The fact is, grievances had always e'xifted; we 
fee them in this hiftory frequently and varioully enu- 
merated, and an attempt to get rid of them, and to 
ftiew the public at once, and the different members 
of theatres, the proper regulations on which they 
either could or ought to be carried on, ’was as much 
a compliment to thofe interefted in them, as it was 
a meafure due to the dignity of the law. The dif- 
ficult lay in conflructing fuch an act as fiiould be 
fhielded from all raifconftruction, and this they had 
not properly confidered in the firft act they brought 
in I which, as we have feen, was got rid of through 
the arguments ofToNV Aston, and this is a ftrong 
proof how defirous the miniffiy were of not infiing- 
ing upon eflabliilied ufage. 

This man was bred a lawyer, and the ftudy of his 
life had been to watch thofe laws concerning theatres, 
and for the moft natural reafon in the world. He 
was himfelf a vagrant, and was perpetually fetting 
the laws at defiance. His honeft expofiuon, there- 
fore, of the manner in which he had evaded them 
was the beft leffon that could be how to frame fuch 
a law as no man could poffibly evade. This he con- 
vinced them they had not been able to do, for he 
pointed out fo many loop holes in the bill they 
brought in, that they took it back and two years af- 
terwards paffed this in queftion j which, through 
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thofe hints, and upon mature confideration they con- 
ceived liable to no further objection. 

In this they were pcifectly right, for nothing but 
cavil has been levelled againfl it, and this lliews that 
Tony Ashton was a better, or lead an honeiter, 
parhamentaiy ipeaker than Lord Ciiesteufield ; 
for Tony, having evaded the law, faiil)/ &ewed in 
what manner he had done fo, and acknowledged the 
new act as a falutary mcafure, to prefent evalion in 
others ; while my Lend Chirked the queftion, and af- 
fected to lament future conlcqnences that could 
have no polLble oneiation. for fear, perhaps, the li- 
cenioufnefs of writers fhould receive wholefome 
leflrainu 

As there had been nothing like management 
fince Cibber, Rich alone through his foreign levies 
was fuccefsiul. The led, branching into different 
factions became weakened and irregular. We have 
feen Giefard open and fhut his theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields as he was impelled by dilfercnce of for- 
tune, and we have feen Fielding oppofc theatres, 
and mmifters, with the greateft fuccefs for one feafon, 
and fink into nothing the year following. Fleet- 
wboo, who with all his companionable qualities, 
and adroitnefs in pocketing the receipts of the houfe, 
would have fouild them fo unproductive as to have 
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!ir>J f<. i; .1, h'’J ’’.f aoL called in affid- 

cc r . . 'he ;nr;uu 

Tue ‘hcatre woidd not have beUered its fuccefs 
bowevei hr this licp, had not Mackl^n been cho- 
fen one of the tnl'liant*.’ j who paid the fame atten- 
tion to the teal jntciefl of the concern as his coad- 
jutoi young Cibber did to the fiippery and decora- 
tions ; and, though no material advantage imme- 
diately accrued fiom his judgment in tlie felection 
of proper performers, yet ^t begat a fort of dawn or 
piomife of anmhct era, likely to be as pre-eminently 
great as that in which the ftage had been fup- 
ported by thofe actors whofe abfence the town now 
veiy juftly and very fincertly regretted. 

Quin began now to be known, and Milward; 
and Mis. Cibber, who had been a favourite fingei, 
all of a fudden adonilhed the public by her admira- 
ble performance of Zara. And now the licening 
act being paffed, and theatrical merit confined to one 
point, many candidates for public favour made theii 
appearance; till, at length, to fanction their labours 
and confirm their repuiaiiun, the world wcie aflo- 
nifhed and delighted with a new and extrao-amary 
object of theatrical excellence, in Garrick. 
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CHAP. XIL 


ACTORS. 


Every thing that relates to genius and mental intelli- 
gence, is both afcertaincd and unproved by compad- 
fon. Thus authors and actors have fucceeded bcgft 
■when they have appeared in clufters. We fay the 
wits of Elizabeth, and the wits of Charles the 
fecond, and upon the fame piinciple, jull as we now 
lament that theie remain very few members of the 
fchool of GaiIIick, fo in Cibber’s time, at leaft 
after 1708, they began to deplore the decline of the 
fchool of Betterton. 

We have feen already that acting, after that great 
man, relaxed as a rcpiefentation of nature, and that 
Wilks and Cibber, who were not gifted actors, 
intuitive utterers of paffion and fenfibihty, fup- 
phed thefe requifites by found judgment, and ftrong 
difeernment. 

t * 

Y/ 1 LKs was an Infhman, and had never dreamt 
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tary of State's office, till fome private perfons gave 
a play gratis. The play was Othello^ andWiLss 
acted the Moor; from which moment, though he 
%vas confcious how many difadvantage^s he had t® 
ftrugglc with, he determined to quit his fituation, by 
which his fucceffor acquired a fortune of fifty 
thoufand pounds, and attach himfelf wholly t* 
the ftage. 

With a view of getting at once into fame, h« 
came to England, but, being neglected for a con- 
fiderable time, he could not brook like Cibjbeb. thb 
inaction, and contumely, and, therefore, returned t* 
Dublin, where having gained experience, he once 
more came to England, and, an opportunity being 
now open to him, by poor Montford’s unfortu- 
nate death, of trying his fortune, he began foon t« 
be received by the public as a very fenfible if not a 
very excellent actor. I have ffiewn how completely 
he overpowered Powell merely by diligence and 
attention*. But I mull; confine rayfelf to Wilks 
as an actor. 


• CiBBta tells us that Wilks confideicd thi* diligence as fo iu. 
iifpenfifale a duty to the public, that he ieemed to love it as good 
»en do virtue for its own lake ; foi that he has known him fvvallovr 
* volume of froth and infipiditj ina.'fw plav, whiclv liid no snent 
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Wilks feems to have had many radical iinper*. 
fcctionsj like Cibber, which he was obliged to 
fo^ten, and conceal by various arts, Thefc arts at 
lafl: became a ftandard. and have ever fince been re- 
forted to by^all thofe wbofe merit, as actors have been 
derived from infoimation, underftanding^aod a flrong 
compreherifion of the paffions and their motivewS ^ bat 
to whom nature has denied either perfon or voices 
or feme other of thofe prouiinent requifitcs without 
which an actor, with the heft conception, mail have 
to ftruggle againft the ftream^ juft as Churchill 
complains that O’Brien croaked becaufe Wooi>« 
WARB had croaked before, and thus we find RvANt 
Havarbj and even the erudite and valuable She- 


but being recommended by a perfon of quality, and would not live 
tluee nights Me givts among feveral inftances of Wilkses extra- 
ordinary patience in tins way^ the following example 

In fome new comedy, he happened to complain of a ciabbed 
** fpeech m his part, which’*, he t^id, gave him more tiouble ta 
itudy, than all the reft of it had done j upon which, he applied to 
** the aiitlioi, Cither to foften, or fli orlen it. Theauthoi, that he 
might make the matter quite eafy to him, fairly ciu it all out. 
But when he got home, from the rehearfal, Wilks thought it fudi 
an indignity to his memory that any thing Bioiild be thought too 
hard for it, tlmt he actually made himfelt perfect m that fpeech, 
though he knew it was never to be made ufe of. From this 
** fmgiikr act of fupererogation, you may judge, how mdelatigable 
** the labour of his memory muft have been, when his proftt and 
honour were more concerned to make ufe of 
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RID AN, all manneufts in this way who weie obliged 
in the abfcnce of thole piimary and cffential quali- 
ties to lubiliiute fyftem for nature. 

Wilks, in this way, is reprcfcnted as having an 
inhaimoaious voice, which obliged him, when he 
gave a loofe to that fpir.t which he poffeffed in an 
uncommon degree, to cut his accents Ihorr and len- 
der that iifibie that ought to have been folemn, and 
mimickry which was intctided for humour. All thisj 
however, he fo corrected and took luch indefatigable 
pains to conquer, that, as it gradually reduced and 
the public became gradually acquainted with it, he 
was at laft confideicd as a perfect actor, and it was 
agieed, by the time his friend Farquhar wiote Sir 
Harry Wildan, that acting had never been fuperior 
to Wilks; forgetting that cuftom will vitiate the 
public underflanding, and make that appear at one 
time delectable, that at another would have been 
only endurable; which is only faying, of the period 
of which wc are now fpeaking, that, at the time of 
Betterton, acting W’as far fuperior to what u was 
in the time of Cibber, and, in the time of Gar- 
rick, to what it is at the prefentday. 

To Ifiew, however, that it is extremely difficult 
to diflinguifh real merit, and a couect talle xn the 
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public to lelifli and reward it, and that the verna- 
cular excellence in acting, which feems to run in 
veins as the dilFcrent (Irata in mines, was yet known 
and practifed, it had ceitainly del'cended fiom Bet- 
terton to Booth. When Sir Richard Steele 
read a part of Cato to Cibber, feven years before it 
was acted, and when Booth was about nineteen. 
Good God,” exclaimed he, “ what a part would 
‘‘Betterton have made of Cato!” Booth, who 
had paid every attention both privately and publicly 
to the inftructions of Betterton, made a fortune 
by this very part. 

This actor, added to the great natural requirite,s of a 
fine perfon, a good voice, and a graceful and dig- 
nified depoitment, the advantages denved from & 
found underflanding, and a claffical education. His 
ftyle of acting was altogether tragedy, in which, 
how'ever, he is faid to have m fome degree ciamped 
nature by lacing the bufkin too tight. This, how- 
ever, only appeared upon a comparifon with Bet- 
terton, for Booth had ftfong fterlmg merit, and no 
doubt contributed a great deal towards keeping the 
more dignified parts oT the drama in that eflimable 
refpect which conftitutes its beft reputation. 

Dogget, as we are informed from good and im- 
partial authority, was the moft original and the ftrictefi: 
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obfei vci of natuie of all ihc actor'; then living. He 
was iidiculous without impropiicty, he had a dif- 
ferent look for every different kind of humoii'-, <tnd,» 
though he was an excellent mimic, he mutated no. 
thing but nature. In comic fongs and dances he 
was admii able; and, if the dcfciiption of his per- 
formance of Ben in Love for Love be correct, that 
pait has certainly never been performed fince to 
any degree of perfection. He was a gicat obfeiver 
of natuie, and particularly delighted at catching 
the manncis m low life, as Congreve is fcid tohave 
gone to Wapping to write Ben^ G.'sy to Newgate 
to furmft) his Beggar’s Opera, or as Swirx ufed lo 
iiften for hours to the low Irifhj but, with all this, 
the acting of Dog get was fo chaftc, and his man- 
ners in puvate life fo well bred, that, though he 
never chofe to be the actor any where but on the 
flage, yet his company was warmly fought after by 
perfons of lank and tafte. 

Estcoukt, who was boin at Tewkflmiy, had 
from his infancy a tafte for acting, and paiticuhuly 
mimickry. At fifteen he ran aw'ay fiom his ft lends 
and was caught by his father in the voy ret of per- 
forming Roxana at Worcefter. lie was fo dread- 
fully alarmed that he boirowed (ome clotuhs of one 
of the itinerent ladies and inftantl)' left Akxandcr to 
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hr fate; not ihd he flop til! lie reached Chipping 
hjoiiun; tvheie, beds being fcaicc. he was obug^-cl 
to t<jke up v;ith tliat of the daughici at the nm. who 
undertook to lit up; but, finding herleH flcepy, and 
not conecu ing there would be any poF.bIc hann m 
going to bed to one of hci own lex, was on the point 
of vifiting EjTcouri, who was laft afleep, had Ihe 
not by loiiie means dilcovered her error. 

The poor comedian was now taken for 3 thiefj 
and upon the point of being conveyed to a horfe 
pond, whf’ii a pci Ton fiom his fathet, who had en- 
quired his tiack, entered the houfe. latisfied the 
landlord, and conveyed the young gentleman home. 

He was now bound apprentice, but nothiAg 
could hold him, and he took a fpeedy oppos tunny 
of going to Iicland, it here he was rccened on the 
fldge, and foon nude a conhderable progrefs. Cib- 
ber fays he was lb amazing and extiaordmary a 
mimic, that no man nor woman, from the coquette 
to the privy councellor, ever moved or fpoke be- 
fore him, that tie could not cairy then voice, look, 
mein, and motion, mnandy into another company, 
But this, however, was the boundary of his 
merit; and though he- is [aid to have on the part of 
FalftafT written notes and obfervadons upon every 
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fpeecli, defciibiiig the tiue fpiiu of the humour, and 

the tone, !oo.<;, and gefture with which it ought to 

he delivered, yet. when he came on the flage, theie 

was a flatnefa and an inhpiduy, in hi% acting tliat 

ihe.vcd he could greatly conceive, but had not the 

power to execute. Great mimics, however, are 

never gieat actors, and the reafon is obvious as 

daylight. Mimicry is an imitation of pailicular 

men, and, theiefoie, vapid and full of peculanty. 

Acting 14 an imitation of all mankind, and, theie- 

forc, intereflnig and lull of nature; or, in other 

wordi, nothing is fo erroneous as to hit manners 

thiough men, whereas nothing is fo fure as to hit 

men through manners. 

/ 

Estcourt, how’ever, was as great a character, 
with the golden gndiion round his neck at the Beef 
Steak Club, as he was inligiiificant, conlidering his 
general talents, on the ftage, and that he W'as hu- 
mane. poliOied, and witty, Steele has given a moft 
friendly and eloquent ceitificate, by his charming 
and manly eulogium of this popular favourite in 
the Taller. 

Norris, whofe mother was the caillefl Englilh 
actrefs, and tvho we have already known by the title 
of Jubilee Dicky, mug: have beci^as well as Noiies 
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an actor like Weston. Uncoticious himfclf that 
he did any thing more than utter his audiences 
were conftantly m a roar. In all chaiacters of in- 
veterate fimphc^uy, he was exactly what he lepre- 
fented, but we are told he feemed moR particu- 
larly formed to reprefent a cuckold. Cibber once 
performed Bainaby Brittle and afleed Mrs. O lo- 
ti eld, who acted the wife, how fhe liked him. 
“ Not half fo well as Norris,” faid file, “ he looks 
ten times mope like a cuckold than you do.” 

Befides thefe, a large number might be enu- 
merated and every one entitled to fome particular 
praife. Keen was a very refpectable actor, fo was 
Milward; Griffith has claims to commenda- 
tion, fo had' Brown, fo had Cross, fo had Tre- 
Fusis, which laft was the original Sir Sampson 
Legend. The elder and younger Mills, and 
many others, which the dramatis perfonte of the tia- 
gedies and comedies then brought out, will dii- 
tinguilh, and many on whom I ihali further enlaigs 
hereafter, fuch as Quin and Ryan, had at that time 
Halted on the theatrical coiirfe and began a very 
Cl editable career, but at bell they cannot, whatever 
was their diligence, their propriety, their p*-opei at- 
tention to the pleafure of the public, and their own 
leputation, Rand againll the galaxy of talents com- 
compofed by Betterton and his fatelitcs. 
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All thefe rematks, with very liitle exception, ap- 
ply to the females. Mis. Booth, Mrs. Portlp., 
and others weie mutators of Mrs. B.'Srry, Mis. 
Betterton, and the refl. It would be injutlicc, 
however, not to mention Mis. Oldfield who was 
a wonderful scquiCtion to the theatre, and in par- 
ticular, becaufe her talents w'tic fo dtverfified. 

This actrefs fecras to have poffi Red fomc portion 
of cveiy requifite that characterized the merit of the 
old fchooh Her performance embiaced almoft 
every defciiption of tragedy and comedy. She, 
likemoft of the female peifomiers who have ariivcd 
to great excellence, continued for a time unheeded- 
Farquhak. who heaid her by accident reading a 
play expreded great adonifhiuent at the propiiety 
with which file intcicllcd his feelings, and pionouned 
her formed by nature for an actrels, which opinion 
was ftrongly confiimed when he found her in the 
bloom of youth, and full of giacc, elegance and 
beauty. 

Wilks, Fa rqu ii vr’s particular friend, was 
then in Irelan d; he, however, recominended her 
in very warm terms to Vanbrugh, who engaged 
her; but it was not till after ilic had peifonaed 
ihree or four parts that the town, oi the performers 
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perceived in her fymtoois of exttaordinary merri, 
Cibber hrmfelf, who was certainly not only a con- 
lummate judge, but who was of courfe catching at 
eveiy opportunity to enibellifh his own plays with 
the beft talents the theatre had to boafl., confefles he 
thought very little of her till (he performed Leonora 
in Sir Couitfy Nice, a character after all not very ad. 
vantageous to the perfoimer. He fays that even m 
that, when &e rehearfed with him, he had but a poor 
opinion of her, but having opportunity of paying her 
attention, her feenes lying almofl entirely with him, 
Ihc not only furprized him in her own acting, but 
animated him into a flyle of acting hitnfelf that both 
delighted and adoniflicd him. 

In confequence of this he determined to finifli 
The Carelejs Hiijband, which had lain by (ome time 
for want of a Lady Betty Modifli, and he was after~ 
wards proud to own that the great and extraoidmary 
fuccefs that piece met with was principally owing to 
this admirable actiefs. It was very handlomc and 
very honourable to pay this tribute to her public 
ment, but, having through this difcoveiy found out 
alfo that her private woith and accomplifhmcnts 
were as great and extraordinary, he takes an honoura* 
ble pleafure in adding that he has feen her in private 
fucieiies where people of the hr ft rank anddiftinction^i 
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might hi>ve borrowed her niannerSf her ijnderSand- 
ing, and her depoitmentj to their infinite advantage 
and edification. 

With this excellent performer, however, difap- 
peared all that was admirable in actiD|; nor did it 
appear again to any degree of fplendour, til! Gar- 
rick led that genius, which now began to dawn in- 
deed, but, which wanted his genial co-operation to 
burft into any thing like cxpanfion. 

VOt,. IV. g ® 
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Many and very fufficient aiul5< .rules may be quoted, 
to prove that in Ireland as in England the dra- 
snadc art was known veiy early. Every ancient and 
noble fauiily had us bard, the kings had their poet 
iaureats. and thefe poets were held for their wifdom 
and genius m fuch high cAunation that thr-y occupied 
feats in the triennial councils, as the following tran- 
flation flora the original Irifli will prove. 

The King was fealed on a royal tin one, 

And on his face majeilic greatnefts fhonc. 

Around him, fixnimoned by his ilnct command, 

The pecis, thepnefb, the commons of the land. 

The bards, or poers, are allowed a place, 

And men of learning the alfembly grace. 

And, further on, we are told w’hat was the employ- 
ment of a poet. 

Poets aiC to applaud, or boldly blame, 

And juHly to give intamy, or fame. 
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l<or V ithoiit theai, tlic bu^htell laureK f*de, 

Ana danng vice is in oblivion Uid. 

And thus we have the principles of the Giectan 
drama adopted in Ireland long before the m- 
curfions of the Danes*. Plays were acted^at the Callle 


* But It IS aftoniflung to what a remote period ssc may catiy 
back Iiifli learning if hiftory is to be credited Ihe Ii.fh Hiftory 
mtoims us, that Piince G^dclus, of the M.lefian lace, m his 
travels vilited Ph iHR king of Eg '/ft, kll in love with Scota, 
the king’s diughtcr^ and maiiied her This G\delus, or Gad- 
del, foi the io)al recoids of Tarah call him by both names, m 
Kg\pt was Hung by a fcipent as he lav allcep, and was healed by 
the piophet Mushs* The InHi is thus elegantly trandated by a 
native bard* 

The hiffuig feipcnt, eager for h’s piey, 

Aitutad 1 1 ic coiicit wheic flee ping Gadll la> 

In'viiidn.g ir izch there himlelt he loll’d, 

And lug d upon him with a dreadful fold. 

And frmok his foiked tongue, and then around 
His neck he twifls, and gave a deadly wound. 

The fubtk poiion fpre »dc thio’ ev’ry vem, 

No ait, no juice of heibs, can cafe the pain 5 
Till Moses, with hisnever-fa Ungw^and, 

Touched the i*aw w ound, which heal’d at his command. 

When GADEi^trs, with his wife Scota, from thii pnneefs Ire« 
l^t^D v/as hril called Scota, and his folioxveis, were leaving Egypt 
to fettle m feme new colony, the foikwing piophecy was declared 
by htosES, tianflated bv the fame elegant hand 

The holy prophet was uifpirM, to fee 
Into events ot dnk futmity , 
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in Dublin, when Blount, Lord Mounfjoy, was 
Lord Lieutenant towards the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Of this there are vaiious 
proofs but it does not appear that there was any efta* 
bhflied the^itre till 1635, when the Earl of Straf- 
ford was viceioy, and it fhould feem that this is 
very probably the fact, becaufe Ogilby, hiftoriogra- 
pher to the king, was made the firft Mailer of the 
Revels in the kingdom of Ireland. 

This theatre was built in Warburgh Hreef, where 
a regular company of actors continued to reprefent 
the celebrated pieces of that time, till 1641 ; when, 
upon the breakings out of the rebellion, all amufe- 
ments were of courfe fafpended, and we hear no- 
thing more of the theatre till 1661, when anew one 


And faid, for thee, yoking prince, his Heav'n n floic 
Bleflings^ that mortals ne’er enjoyed before . 

From whofoe’er the ro)al bne fhall come, 

Fruitful lhall be their land, and fafe their home, 

No poifonous fnake oi ierpent fhall deface 
The beauty of the fields, or taint the giafs ; 

No noifome reptile, with invenom’d teeth, 

Shall evei fwcll that land, or be the caiife of death. 
But innocence and arts fliall fiounfli there, 

And learning tn its lovely fliapes appear s 
The Poets there fhall in their fongs proclaim 
Thy gloTiOiis acts, and never d)ing name 
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was built in Smock Alley, at the mftance, 1,1 fume 
mcalure as U (hould fcem of the famous Cvtherins 
Phillips, the famed Onnda, or the Engllfh Sajsho, 
as we have feen her already vauouhy called, her 
ttagedy ol Pompey having been firft performed there 
from which circuraftance it is facetioiifly faid by 
fomc authors, the place took that name, it having 
been before that time called Oiange Rreet. 

In 1671 part of the theatre in Smock Alley 
fell down, and it does not appear that any other 
was edabhflied till feme time aitci the Revolu- 
tion, when It ft) happened that Ashbury, the 
Mafter of the Revels, was not only defirous of 
encouraging acting, but was a very good actor him- 
felf; for, in i6ui, m anew theatre built upon the 
ruins of the old (u'c, we find him pci forming lago, 
and inftructing a number of young actors, among 
whom wereWiiKs, Booth, Klen, Estcourt, 
Norris, Griffi rii, liotVE.v, Cross, and Tre- 
FUsis. The acticlfcs I apprehend were not capital, 
for I don't find that any of them eroded the 
Shannon *. 


Mr» Asmb-i;ky fiom his J Ad atalcrt jcin g lit {aYfht 

niuecm Ajjkf, wjien {he was og 1> jimcrisj ihe oi i’ 

Ktpg of v, iiih v» as rcnoin't 1 it the H 'nqi’et- 
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Thus the Irifii theatre, though fo recently efia« 
blilhed, we lind under a moR able mafter, which 
AsffBunY is allowed to have been, became ail at 
once a nurfery for the Engliih theatres, and it is 
very probabk, after the meridian excellence of 
Betterton, and the diftraction into which Rich 
threw Enghfli theatricals, that the ftage w'ould have 
dwindled away for want of actors bad not fo lucky 
an occafion prelented irfelf, as that a Mallei of the 
Revels, and a man of fortune, fliould not only con- 
fider acting as a laudable, and meritorious employ- 
ment, but become an actor himfelf, and induce his 
wife to follow bis example, m order to give a con- 
fequence to that profeflion of which he was the pa- 
tron and piotector. 

This very advantageous circumRance, however, 
happening, men of better fortune and more liberal 
education, attached themfelves to the ftage than 
would have done had the director been merely an 
adventurer. Booth was born of an honourable 
family in Lancaniire, and brought up at Weltmmlier 
fchool, and it was with fome difficulty he could get 


xng boiifeat Wbitehall, by perfons of rank, Mr. Asi3Btr:aY C6n« 
dacied tlie whole^ and from this caciimflance he obtained lus 
tion i\> Mailer oi tltc Revels in Ii eland. 
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un die flag.'' fly the cotjrcnt of his connections, and 
Ji u had not been for the example of Ashpuiy il 
IS moie th.-n probable he never would been an actor. 
WiLK-S, whofe grandfather was the famous judge of 
that name, may be defcribed in the fame manner, 
and this being applicable to many of thib others, uc 
fee a whole play fupplied by the very names of men 
who mete ferving an appienticefhip under Ashbury 
in Dublin, and who afterwards came forward as 
mailers m London. 

A siiBURY continued patentee of this excluhvc 
theatre till lyno, w’hen he died at the age of eighty- 
two, and retained his judgement and faculties to 
the laft moment of his life. He had been Mailer 
of the Revels to Charlfs the fecond, William 
the third, queen Anne, and George the full, and 
this, of courfe, accounts for there having been no 
other theatre during all that period. 

After the death of Ashbury a relaxation in the 
duty of Matter of the Revels threw the ftage into 
difrepute, and different noblemen affumed a right to 
give licences within their liberties, and extraneous 
entertainments were intioduced by foieigners. A 
certain Signora Viola nte, in 1733, opened a kind 
of booth which at length grew into a thcatie. She 
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began with poftufing S went on with'prize-figbiing. 
then with pantomiming, and finifhed with play;., for 
Barrington, Norris, Beamsly, Mrs. Wof- 
yiNGTbN,and Mrs. Michel, appeared originally 
among this heterogeneous medley, till at length it 
^sIas difcovered that Ihe had no licence, and fome 
years afterwards her theatre was converted into a 

Lying-in-Hofpital. 

During the laft two years that Madame Vio- 
LANTk’s theatre continued open, for I believe fhe 


rrirriue •• r rn 

Ipt Ulla Vg J . but 

’'"‘^rrcTato unluckily came W that city, gamed her affcUiono, 

apofturc-i y marned her, he mftructed 

"llfr rthisTinfeennngly and dangerous enip|oynient, and bj ought 
^ rt \ A whe^c Ladv Isabella was gieatly admired, 

her to Eng an , - activity. Thelafi, and fatal, time 

of her pe > reported, that he 

m." Ihll.” 4 «P»le "l-'l ■» >■" ‘ 

would not alio jtage, 

lo that, in one of her ^ a 

where the eptaftrophe ! m her twenty-fiift year of her 

*’^P"t'lu' “ ninnmj account of the poor Lady Is.tBrLi.A 

T , nii whofe end was much lamented; for, notwithfland- 

nie was eileemed as a woman of 

4iict virtue. 
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'^'d not reign more than five years in alL It was 

incd by Sparks. Baurington. and Mifs Mac- 
Kay, aftciwatd* Mis. Miicuel, for three pounds a 
wc<-k. .<nd u was this lady’s benefit which was patrS- 
nized by the people of faOiion that conjuicd up a 
fpi’it of icfentment in the old Smock alley mana- 
gers, which induced an application to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and thiough which they were 
fupprefied. 

My Lord Meatix, hotpever, gave an authority 
to thi'. fame company with an actor ef the name of 
Husband at their head to build in his liberties, 
and in confequence a theatre very foon opened in 
Ransford-ftreet, which mull have been' about the 
year 1737. It Ihould have been known, however, 
that Srnock alley had three years before that a 
much more formidable iivai. The Duke of Dor- 
set laid the firft ftone of a theatre in Aungier-ilrect, 
which opened early in ^734* 

Smock alley feems to have gone on with the 
bell regulations, and to have reaped the greateft 
profit. Aungier-ftieet, and Ransford ftreet op- 
pofed each other in various ways, having rccourfe 
to fpectacle, which feemed to be all upon a par 

VOt. IT, 3 H 
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with the good people of Dublin, for while one 
houfe overflowed with The Co/ onatioa of Henry the 
Eighth at an imraenfe expence, fpectators were as 
numeroufly attracted at the other by The Beggar’s 
Coronation, which was merely a bmlelque and 
brought out at no expence at all. 

To thefe theatres fucceeded a houfe in Capel- 
ftreetj Punch’s theatre, and fometime afterwaids a 
playhoufe in Crow-ftreet, but as I am now forward 
enough to prove how far the Irifh theatre afliftcd the 
Englifh up to that period I {hall not take it up again 
till I fhew m what way we are obliged to it, for 
Quin, Mrs, Woffington, and many other per- 
formers who joined the grand army of theatrical 
heroes under Garrick. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


MUSIC, THE OPERA, AND OTHER RELATIVE PAR- 
TICULARS. 


We left, the fubject of mufic at the time when it 
was ripe for the improvements of Purcell, Lawis, 
and thole other admirable compofers who followed 
Orlando Gibbons, and the fchool in which he 
ftudied, and which had imbibed enough of Italian 
talle to polifli the bold and natural character of En- 
glifli melody, without dellioying its veinacuiar 
effect. 

At the Reftoration, mufic, which had ftruggled 
liRc every thing elfc during the tioublcs, began to 
renovate. One of the fiifl meafurcs taken by 
CHARjj.ES the fecond was to form the efidblifliment 
of a choir in the Chapel Ro)al 5 and Ciiii d, Gib- 
bons, and Lotv, v/ere appointed the oiganifts, and 
Cook was naafter of the cluldien. The falaries at 
this time were confiderably augmented as an en- 
couragement to the piofeliois, and every other flep 
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was takfen to give dignity; and confeqni rf’c 7 
faence, that Charles indeed liLf' i',-' h ■ , - 

for, except fuch mufic a‘ excred icui;, n*." 

^tnew It would be both gratify uig aiiu nl w' 
to encourage, and this politic judg i.ci ; ’ ,a 

fo correct^ that all the choii? ui me 1. r - 

ftaritly felt the good effects of this atiaug.. . 

Mufic, however, was not confined to, the h. 
It had always been a cuftom, as v’e ha\e ften- to 
entertain companies at puvate houfes with min 'teliy 
j mt^nm fic in parts being now brought to gien per- 
fection, Jt}|watd j to no gieit ef- 

fect, however, till a man of the name: oF’BriTton, 
a mo ft ftngular inflanceof natural endowment, who 
attained to perfecuon every thing he ftudied, and 
who feems to have had a moft fcientific mind, etta- 
bUffied, under very forbidding circumlUuces, a re- 
gular concert. 

This Britton, a fmall coal-maH, In ah ohfeure 
part of the town, difficult of accefs, in a room with- 
out ornament or accommodation, and mowc like a 
prifon than a receptacle for decent auditors, attracted 
jail the fafhion of the age,‘ who flocked regularly 
week to tafte a delight of which the Englifh 
werc„iiQW fo particulary fond, that it was considered 
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as vulgar then not to have attended’ Britton’s 
conce’t, as it would be now not to have heard 
Ban ti. 

This concert continued from 1678 to 1714, 
dining which period at different tiiJies it icccivcd 
perfons of the higheft didinction, and performers of 
the higheft eminence. The movements of mafic 
began now to be diftinguifhed, and claffedj their 
•wildnefi. and irregularity conected; the’ jig, the 
gavot, and the minuet, afcertained; and every ad- 
vantage given that was necelTary to blend nature 
and legulaiuy, and fuch men as Banister, and 
Lock, who leizrd the opportunity of giving mufic 
that theatrical effect it had benefited by in Italy, 
fixed a lort of familiar ciiterion which won upon 
every mind, and converted that to magic which had 
before been only gratification. 

I cannot give a fironger proof of this than the 
mufic of Macbeth, which was compofed by Lock. 
for D’Avsnant. The Enghfli fpcciaior at this 
mnwncnt knows and admits uTuperior ment, and I 
fancy it will be difficult to point out any thing, as 
far as it goes, that boafts more fleiling excellence. 
Banister had at that time compofed Qrce with 
fome reputation ^ but, when Purcell began to at- 
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tract public attention by the compofiuon olBido^ the 
woids of DRYDEN’i) beauufu! epitaph on that great 
manjliews that he repeated no more than the truth 
for his competitors fung no mote, or only fung 
bis fame.” 

Lee’s Theodojius, Dryden’s King Arthur, Bet- 
terton’s Prophetefs, Shakespear’s Midfummer 
Ntghfs Dream, and a prodigious number of other 
dramatic pieces, which Purcell cmbellifhed with 
his ccrmpofitions, gave theatrical mufic fo decided a 
fuperiority ovef every thing, even the Italian the- 
atre, for Italy had not yet been greatly celebrated 
except for its wonderful church mufic, and the 
grandeur of opera ftyle, that this extiaordinary and 
infpired compofer moft opportunely flione out a 
mufxcal JEschylus. 

This will fhew, however the Italian fchool muft 
be foj ever confidered as the trfic fource for all that 
is great and dignified in mufic, that it is only to be 
reforted to as a kind of educaion, which coirects 
sgnoiancc, rubs off the hardneffes of crude concep- 
tions, and gives a polifii and a taflc, but can never 
confer genius; and it is upon this principle that 
evety dramatic writer would rather be a Shakes- 
pear than a Jon son, and every diamatic compol^t 
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a Purcell, or an Arne, than a Bononcini, or 
even a Handel. 

I thought it material to give this ftrong proof that 
muGc, upon fair, meiitonous, and ntRural ground, 
obtained with great reputation and refpcctabihty 
before the introduction of the Italian opera. The 
Englifh air has a very peculiar chaiactcr, which I 
Will venture to fay has never been felt, and, there- 
fore, could never have been compofed, but by 
Englilhroen, and I appeal to cveiy man of natural 
tafte in 'the kingdom, even though 1 involve the 
great Handel yiih« controverfy, whether Englilh 
words have ever been fet, fo to affect the heart 
and the affections, by any foreigner, of whatever 
defcnprion, as by Purcell, Arne, and Boyce. 

At the fame time it is nothing more than the 
truth, that native beauty of all deferiptions may 
acquire elegance by the adoption of foreign orna- 
ment. Pubcell himfelf fays that mufic at that 
time “ was learning Italian, which is us beft maftcr, 
“ and ftudying a little of the French air to give it 
“ foraewhat more of gaiety and fafhion ; ” none pf 
which is amifs in able hands, but the danger has 
ever been that miftaken elegance gets fantallic ; till, 
in fcience, as in drefs, tafte is vitiated, proportion 
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deformed, and natural grace difiorted into extra- 
vagance, and caricature. 

1 flrall now take up the opera at the time that 
fcuttlecock S'wiNEY was hurtled out of hi' ma'iage- 
ment and obliged to feek fiieltei in a foie.gn cli- 
mate. There was no danger, the Italians having 
once tailed the fleets of Englifli patronage, that 
fuch a market for the faie of their ware^s Ornili re- 
main iinftocked; and, fortunately for them, the 
very man formed by every left handed requilite to 
promote their cunning, their art, and their intrigues^ 

became the fuccelfor to poor Swiney. 

1 

This man, who has been a good deal celebrated, 
and espofed with that honeft truth and pointed in- 
dignation which very meritorioufly ftiong the pen 
of Ft EL DINS, who had been a kind of a Iwindling 
traveller to all the courts in Europe, where he had 
filched away the drofs of eveiy fantaftic tafte, and 
the groffeft particles of every fervile fpccies of 
flattery, was called Heiddeger. He came tft this 
country mthe year 1708; and, though he enhftcd 
in the Guards for protection from his creditors, he 
had fo much ii5|)i;®ence, and fo much infinuation, 
that he got accefsfin the moft familiar way to many 
of the young Tpfriga of falhion, by whom he was 
called the Swifs Count, 
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Nothing could happen fo foitnnate for hiiti aa 
SwxNEY^s dedmmg mtcreft m the opera. He 
Itanily laid his eye on being his fucceflor, and be- 

gaii his approachcb by degraduig every thing t^at 
the EngliQi had witneffed in the way of opeia, and 
in {hort keeping to that rule which foreigners in- 
variably lay down of riling upon the ruin of fome- 
body. The Italians were of courfe glad en .ugh to 
rally round him, and he collected together Valen- 
tin i, Margulrita, and fome others to whom, 
by way of a mailer droLe, to dicw an apparent im- 
partiality, he added an Englifh woman, ihe cele- 
brated Mrs. Tofts,^ and thus armed and fupplied 
by the mufic of Sononcini, Scarlatti, Stef- 
FANi, Gasparini, and Albinoni, he took the 
operaiical field with fuefa fuccefs that he made pii- 
foners of no lefs than five hundred Enghlh guineas 
in his very firft attack. 

This was only a d'elfai. The opera %vas 
called Thump and pei formed at the Qijeen’s 
theatre at the Havmarket. It was tranQated into 
Enghlh, but the Italian lingers managed the Englifix ' 
words fo ill, that it became a cuftom as before for 
Englifix fingers to fing Englifix, and Italian fingers 
Italian, by which means nothing could be fo ftrange ■ 

VOL. IV, 3 t 
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a jumble as tbe opera. This is noticed perpetually 
in the Spectator, and indeed it is irapoiBble for any 
tljing to be fo unnatural and difguftmg. At length, 
however, the operas were wholly Italian as they arc 
now pcrfoipaed. 

It will be neceffary to mention that, during the' 
fhort time Aaron Hili, had the management of 
the opeia, which we have feen v/as in 1709, he 
invited Handel, who at that time began to be in 
great reputation on the Continent, to bring out an 
opera ' at the HayiaarltjEt, and this new acquifition 
v^as one of Collier’s motives forhreaking off with 
Hill. Heidegger flood by contemplating thefe 
citcamftanccs and watching a proper opportunity to 
ftep forward; and, thinking that a conjunction of 
foreign interefts w'ould ferve his purpofe he brought 
Handel forward as foon as poffiblc with cveiy 
advantage. 

Rinaldo, in which there is certainly feme beau- 
tiful mufic, was the opera Handel had coqjpofcd 
for Hill. It had great fuccefs, and this gave 
Hikdegoer an excellent opportunity of availing 
himfeif of, either his German auxiliary, or his Italian 
■alli«s, as^occafion migh* offer. He preferred Paf- 
tkeios from the Italians becaufc they coft nothing j 
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but he rejoiced at this occafion of checking bis 
mercenaries, as well as gratifying the tafte.of a 
people who fwallowed every thing foreign, with 
fuch avidity. 

Nothing, however, could exhibit^ fo heteroge- 
neous a medley as the opera. The operas com- 
pofed by Hands!,, who was a German, were ge- 
nerally written in Engllfli and tranflated into Italian, 
The Pafticcios were partly Enghfh and partly Ita- 
lian, fung by Englifh and Italian fingers, and the 
whole was regulated by a Swifs manager. The 
confequence of all this was perpetual difputes and 
appeals to tbepaWk; and, fo eaily as lyn, Cx-ay- 
TON, Haym, and DiEUPARr, found their fitua- 
tions intolerable, and folicited fubfcriptions fojf 
private concerts. 

There can bg no doubt but that the ftrictures 
in the Spectator were of infinite ufc in the regula- 
tion of the Opera. Addison laughs very fuccefs-, 
fully at the innovations on common fenfe that ren- 
dt>red this fpectacle more incongruous, for which 
there was no neceflity, than it was in us nature ob- 
liged to be. The fingmg birds, in Rmalda^ is a 
happy opportunity for ridicule. The knocking 
down a part of the wall to make way for the ea- 
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trance of a bundled horfemen, the introduction of 
the New River for a cafeade, and the firev/orks 
which this water is to extingudh if any accident 
fiiould happen, are admirable fhokes of irony, 
■wbi^h however, he concludes by advihng the pro- 
prietor to enruie his houfe picvious to the per- 
formance. But fays he, “ It is no wondet that 
“ fcene.s fhnald be veiy furprizmg which were con- 
** trived by two poets of different nations, and 
laifed by two magicians of different fexes,” to 
■which he” might ha\e added that the characters were 
peifoimed by beings of no fex at all. 

The happy hit concerning trannating and re- 
tranflating, by which means the woijd pity, in the 
original, comes in place of lage in the copv, and 
therefore, deflroys the effect of the mufic, is alfo 
true fatire, and the reftlefs difpohuon of the Englifh, 
■who having heard opera, "wholly Englifli, fung unin- 
telligibly by the Italians, afteiwatds half Enghfh, 
half Italian and at length, to fettle the matter, who 
■were content to hear it in a language they did not 
tindcrlland, is again a fair hit, atid it cannot be de- 
nied that Addison deferves the thanks of pofterity 
for thefe and other fenfibie remarks, calculated to 
explode the ufc of every thing incongruous and he- 
terogeneous, for the practice of the prefem day. 
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feews US that he not only wiote a feverc and merited 
ciitiquc on the monftcri. of but anticipated 

at Icaft as fevere and as mented a cutiquc on thofe 

of 1799. 

Decency, propuety, and a rcfpect, and reve^ 
rence, for manners, aiiddccosum, however, made 
ibe boundary upon this fubject to Addison’s judg- 
ment. His opinions concerning mufic, one of which 
IS that it will admit of nothing but nonfenfe, probably 
becaufe Rojomond did not fueceed, are without ex- 
ception erroneous, and Hawkins is perfectly right 
in bringing foiward, as a proof of tbs, his prefer- 
ence ol f'lench mufic to Italian. We have feen 
how differently Purcell made the dtHinction. The 
Pope Is faid to have laughed moft hcaitily at this ri- 
dicule of the Italian opera in Eng land, which was 
fenfible enough. No doubt the latter part of the 
critique turned the laugh from the derided, to the 
derider. 

Operas continued to be carried on by Hcidlg- 
GER widi various fuccEfs, till the reign of Georui 
the fecond, when that high prieft in the temple of 
voluptuoufnefs introduced a fpecies of aniufe- 
ment which the court of Charles the fecond, with 
all its profligacy, was a ftranger to. I fliall eafily 
be underftood to mean malquerades. At thefe 
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the. king, and the countefs of Yarmouthj were 
jbigliijy delighted, and their projector was fo gredd) 
encouraged being now Mafterof the Revels, which, 
if it be true, nauft have been apart fiom the oiHce 
of Lord Chambeildin, a circuinftance hardly recon- 
Gileable, though I cannot refufe to mfert it becaufc I 
find it confirfned by every account this extra* 
ordinary man— -and his fortune fo augmented ; that 
betng afked what European had the gieated ingenuity, 
he htmlclf anfwered a Swifs, for that he was of 
Switzerland, came to England without a 
farthing, and had there found means to get five 
thoufand a year and fpend it, which no EngUfli man 
ever did or could do in Switzer l an d 


^ llEin’EOGER feems to Inve been a kind of jefler, not only td 
tbe Liiig but to every body eife, ds the loiiovvjng cncuniftance will 
piove- He wa5 the hifl to joke upon his own iiglmefsj and he 
once kid a wager with the ea’-l of Chfstetifxeld^ that withut a 
certain given tune, his lordfbip would not be able to produce fo 
hedious a face mall London. After finct feaichj, a woman was 
found, whofe features were at fird fight thought dion^er than 
Hjirp£CGPis.*s j but, upon clapping her head-drefs upon himfelfy 
he was iiniverfally allowed to have won the wager,’* Jolly, a 
well known uyJor, carrying his bill to a noble duke j his grace, for 
evasion, Lud, “ Damn your ugly face, I never will pay you till yovi 
bring me an ugher fellow than yourfelf Jolly bowed and re- 
tired, wrote a kner, andfent it by a feivant to HFincaGca, faying 
** his grace wilhed t© fee him the next morning on particul^. bufii 
HEtnsGGHK attendedjj ^nd Jolly was there to him 
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The h.flory of the opera began now to confift of 
fo many, and fuch incxtucable paiuculars, that it is 
impoffiblc to enumcfate them here. IlEinnE^Gtn, 

and in confeqtience, as foonas HnDEGGER’svi|it was over, Jollt 
received the cafh. 

Another thing is told of him flill more whimfical. The face- 
tious duke ot Mon lAGt/x*, projectoi of the Bottle Conjuimg bu« 
** hnefv, procured a maik to be taken of Heidegger, and a hmil ir 
dieis to^that which he was to weai at a mafqucrade, ^md when t!ns 
maffer of the ceremonies had retned, after oidenng the band to 
play God fave the King, upon his majeftySarnvai at the looms, 
he Cduled his repiefentative tu order them to play Ovei ihc Water 
to Chailey. The company vsere thunderllruck, a^d Heidegger 
** ran to let the matter to ngh ts,> fwTarmg that the band were drunk 
“ or mad, and ordered them mod: petcmptouly to lecommence God 
fave tlie King, The moment his back was turned the fails 
Heiddlgger commanded Over the Water to Chailey again. 
This went on to the delight of the king and his courtiers, nil 
after the band had been kicked out of the oicheflra, and their 
commanding oiicer diiliacted at this ftiange appearance of du- 
pliuty of wmeh he was not guilty, the counteueit ilepped Ici- 
** ward and alfured the kmg that he w-ts the true Hieddsggfr, 
and tlut the other was onl) the Devil m h|S hkenefs. The tw<j^ 
Socus were now fairly confionted, and, aftei enumerating their 
** different pretentions to ths^ honour of being refpectively the Sv’vifs 
Ci^unt , the real having the difadvantage of the falfe m the p^'e- 
tended opinion of thofe judges to whom they made tlien appeal, 
** The duke of Montague m pity to the pooi deyii, who was now 
flark mad with difappointment and vexation, made the impodor 
**^immafk and the joke was laughed off, not, iiowe\ei, nil Hbid- 
degoek had obtained a promife that the mafk fbould be melted 
«‘down before his face that thue be m Iiutlm dumx o: beu« 
** jiultakcn lor the di vik 
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dating the time be prcficlcd as rnanager, which was 
till theyeai 1730, acted like another Cibber, bdt 
was.'*ander a ncceOuy of putting on a great deal 
more of the Machia'''al. Cibber, had only Englifh 
actors and acrreflcs to manage, Heiddfgger had 
compofeis living and dead, and of all countries to re- 
concile as well as the intercfts of Englifli and Italian 
fingers, inftrumental performers and dancers, with 
all the operatical fchilins branching from the caprice 
and folly of their different fupporters. 

The piofeffion of an opera finger was now be- 
come a matter of the gieatefl importance, and the 
careffes and laviQi bounty of princes had made per- 
fons of this dcfcription infufferably mfolent. One 
lady, Mrs. Robinson, had married lord Pe- 
terborough, and otheis had patrons and pro- 
tectors out of number; but this was not all. Thera 
was fcarcely a perfon of quality, of either fex, that 
did not appear to be fafeinated with opera finging, 
and to take inflructions from the different per- 
formers, every one of whom had thus a feperatj^ pa- 
rtizan. By this means no fingle paffion or affection 
could be fafliionably uttered, or fubject difcuffcd, 
without fome quoted exclamation in bad Italian. 
The various difputes aboutCuzzONi andFAUSTiN a. 
may ferve as one example of that fcandalous height 
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to which ihe infolcnce of opeia fingCi-s was arrived, 
but which, neveithelefs, did not reach its chmax till 
Fa a iM EL LI. 

CuzzoNi had continued in exclufive poffcfllon 
of the opeia and the public, as firft iingei, without 
a rival till Fausiika made her appearance. She 
governed fo completely without control, and com- 
manded managers, compofers, and lingers, wdth fo 
high a hand that Handel, who of couife had diffi- 
culty enough to brook fuch imperious conduct, 
threatened one day to throw her out of the window. 
She carried the matter too fur m piovoking the Gei- 
man, fot he mllantly put engines to woik to fet her 
up a rival, and Faustina at length appeared to 
be a moft foimidzblc one. 

No public character fiiould ever count too long 
upon populaniy, elpecially when the expectation is 
built upon no better bafu than caprice, and fafliion- 
able talle, which vary as often and as unaccountably 
in matters of amuferaent, as in drefs. No fuoner 
did j^AUSTiHA appear, who forone thing was hand- 
fomer than her rival, than flic had her fupporters, 
for thefe people are always cunning enough to bar- 
gain for patronage bcfoic they budge a ftep from 
home, 

3 K 
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Ha.ndi? l in this incafurc ^'ery fenfiBly hoped to 
beget in thefe fingers a (pint of emulation, and 
render their different abiiities the means of lerving 
very laudably ihe purpofe of the general operatical 
jntereu. Cuzzon i had a fine voice, and was com- 
plete miftrefs of the pathos ; fhe furig naturally, ap- 
pealed to tbe^elings, and touched the heait. Fau- 
stina had gi cat pow ers of execution, Cie fung quick 
paflfages with wondeiful facilty, and lan divifions to 
aftoniOiment. In flioit one pleafed, the other fur- 
prifed; one created delight, the other wonder. 

Handel inftantly fet about compofing fongs 
fuitable to their difficult ftyles of finging ; and, 
thus while Cuzzon i melted the audience into 
tears in Afami del Penjur^ ui Otho, Faustina fur- 
prized them into wonder in Alla Jua Gahha D’oro, in 
Alexander, in which fong fhe is faid to have imitated 
very naturally the warbling of the nightingale. This 
competition, however, did all Handel had hopeds 
but unfortunately at length it did a great deal more 
than he hoped, fur it became as much a party 
buhnefs as a contefted election, nay morej for the 
politics, in the regions of tallc, aie always fupported 
with greater vehemence than fhe politics of the ftatc. 

Epigrams, lampoons, and a hundred other fquibs, 
written by hungry poets, who by this means got % 
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dioiiei which was the only good the difpvite occa- 
LoncJ, fwarmed about the town. Lady Piimbroke 
at head of her party, in favour of Cu zzoNje'<f)ok 
the field in perfon againft lady Burling-^on, who 
coaitnanded a hoft in behalf of Faustina ; till af- 
ter riots, libels, duels, and a long et ccet’ra of natuial 
confequcnces, poor Cuzzoni was obliged to yield 
the palm to her more foiniiddble aval, who, being 
younger and handfomer, had all the men on her fide. 

The managers, confidcring the matter ad- 
jured by the fiat of the public, thought to give 
an extraordinaiy .proof of their impartiality by 
feeming at the fame time to acknowledge the fiipe- 
jiority o-f Faustina, and yet dojulUce to the g’^eat 
merits of Cuzzoni. The tune, thcrefoie, being 
come for the renewal of articles, they made a pio- 
mife to Faustina that whatever might be the new 
bargain, flie fliould receive a guinea a year more 
than her rival. 

T^iis was copfidered as fuch a flagrant act of in- 
juflice by the fupporters of Cuzzoni. and in par- 
ticular by lady Pembroke, that they made her fwcar 
upon the Evangellfts never to receive lels than Fau- 
stina, and the managers, who began to be tiied of 
the difputCjandin pauicular Handel, to whom file 
tnuft have been a toimcut, deteimincd to flicw that; 
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they regarded their word as facredlyas fhe her oaih, 
fairly let her go to the Continent rernunersted by 
her«eiibie' proteciois. But to Ihew how worthily 
bounty of this kind is generailv bellowed, flic was 
gulled abtoad by a cialty Italian, and came back to 
Ell CLAN u in 1748. when being old and haring loll 
hei voice hei foimei bencfacsors did niit chufe to 
know her, but on the contiaiv inuniaied that it was 
wicked het to break heroa h, which, however, ihe 
did and peilorined la Mithridatl; till, finding it 
would not do, fhe once more ictiuned to ItalY} 
where flie died in indigence. 

Faustina war- more fortunate. She took care 
of a good foi tunc which Hie had acquiicd in En- 
gland, and afierwaid.s was niarned ioHasse the fa- 
mous conqiulcr, at Dresden, and was twenty years 
ago living very much rclpccted at ViEN N A. It is 
iinpoflible (o pals over this at tide without giving 
fonic circumllances relative to Farinelli, with 
which, and a biicf account of opera compofers, and 
fingers, I Ihall ciofc the fourth volume of this \s.oriv. 

, The airival of Farinelli,* who came over to 
England with Poppora the compofer, and Ami- 
coni. the painter, was announced with as much pa- 
rade as if he had come embaffador to fettle the moft 
important intcrefts of the nation. He was gazed at as a 
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piodi^y. nuioduced to the king, accompanied on t!ie 
iiarpi.choid in hi', cutip d''(JJai by the Pnncef'. of 
Oicsiigc, invited to companies, of the firll diftinction, 
and happy were they who could blunder com. 
compliment in Italian to tins wondeili|l being, or 
jcceive fioni him the great condefeenfion of a fu- 
pciciiious anlwcr. 

Sen ESI NO was. in poffcHon of the floge, like 
CuzziN o, befoie Fausi in a, when this plisenome- 
non came to echpfe him. Senesino’s raent was 
alfo fimplicity and pathos, and Farinelli's exe- 
cution, which he is laid to have carried to a moft 
aftonifliing cxcefs. We are told that he had an oc- 
tave more in his voice than, any other linger ever 
pcfrcfftd,.and that the molt extenfive woman’s voice 
ever knowm had no fuch compafs in alt. Poor Se- 
NESiNO, with ail bis fweetnefs of tone, which he is 
allov/ed to have had in a lupeiior degree to Fari- 
NEtLi, was of couilc thrown into the back ground. 

The prefents he received were innumerable ; he 
was idolized by the wofccn of fafliion to adoration. 
One lady exclaimed fiom the boxes, “ One God, 
one Farinelli!” This infatuation was fo ex- 
cefiive, lb effiminate, and fo difgraceful, that not 
only fevcral manly writers of our own conntiy, but 
fotcigncrsj leprobated in terms of attonijfliment and 



difdain fucb a dii^partiirc fiom the haidj 5 lionefl, and 
ilOBOurable chatacicr for which Britons had ever 
bcea fo gionuuHy diftinguilhed, and the obloquy 
and -co^tmpt into which they would inevitably 
-jduiige tb^crAfelves by einalating the tafte and fcdly 
of a nation long huce funk iulo voluptuoufneB and 
imbecility. 

^ The mjsfortune was that during all thus time no- 
body knew why this lavifli applaule, and moie la- 
bounty^ for Farinelui received mote than 
five tboufand a year^ was bellowed. Not one in fifty 
was capable of giving a reafon why he fuug better 
than SenesinO;, and, as to his depoitment, it was 
dilguding beyond meafurc, his figuie being as tall as 
a giant^ and as thin as a fliadow, therefore, if he had 
grace it could be only of a fort to be envied by a 
penguin, or a fpider. 

But let us turn from this monument of Englifh 
folly to examine thf reft of the operatical corps ; 
who, though in feme meafure rhdi cncouragcm^^nt 
was reproacbable enough, did not fo abjectly dif- 
us, 10 particular the compofeifs, for their la- 
bours were meritorious, and wmthy of the counte- 
Baiice they received. 

Xbe coorentioti at this time lay between the Ita* 
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lians, tlic Germans, and the Englifli. -The lu-uan 
muhe upon the whole had the preference for a time, 
and piobably would have cflablifhed a ccmrccter 
ttifte, had not IlANOrL, wuh all his meat, t^up 
that coldnefs and phlegm that \tas but loo appasent 
in the rtyleof our piofclTois. It gave emu- 

latum to fuccetd in ablluife liartnony and {Issdicd 
modulation, and ;f Porci'Lu had been obbged to 
rcftrain his geniU'', before Han del, how much more 
mufl' it have been nccclfary for luth gonrpolers as 
Green, Trasers, Gxtfs, and otheis, ma.jy cf 
whom, unable to contefl; the point with foieignerr, 
purfueJ a moic profitable though a Icfs reputable 
cuurle ; and, as they could not get then own mufic 
a reception, taught that of utheis which was moie 
to the public talle. 

The Italians, however, did not fo tacitly aq'ii„ 
efee in yielding the fuperionty to IIandei, and 
Bononcini in paiucuiar fet hunlcdf forward m as 
pointed a conteft with that compofei, as that of 
CuzzoNi and FAUsriN.v”'. IIan del, howetci, 
carried bis point tnoinphantly , and thus, with all the 

^ Swift’s wlnmfictil note of ^nd 

i?vntten lipoid thib occ.Hkhi, al wh'tli a aiithoi , as al le ’r 1 

manners as Ire is ele;;am la ^ is I ttunki a I'gI- 

diouily taking umbrige, I Liknx bow 1 ir ^ i L h fani ton 
muiic, but It IS plaai he d not in tins caie ridiruU U nitiit ul the 
men but the folly ot the ^ uMii. 
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folid and fubSantial merit of the vaiious pieces 
brought out hy tins celebrated compdfer, the opera 
was certainly not of that fpecies beft calculated to 
cotnrftKs^ the admiration of thiii country, till th,:; more 
fplendid and general beauties in the melodies of 
JoMELtl^ PcRGOLESi, and Galluppi, cleared 
away that buzz of harmonic combination that had fo 
long perplexed, but not fatisfied, the Enghfli ear. 


As ter the perfoiraers. I have fliewn they ’were 
partly EnghQi and paitly Italians. This mixtures 
indeed, had been q^lways cuftoinary. Mrs. Ara- 
bella Host had> been ra Purcell’s time as cele- 
brated as was afterwards Mis. Torts, and" after 
her Mrs- Robinson, Marguerita, Isabella, 
Girardeau, the Baroness, Gallia, and then 
Faustina, Cuzzoni, and others were the female 
fingers; as to the men, 'Vale n tin i kept the ftage 
till he was driven out by Senesino, who afterwards 
gave way to Farin e lli, even as one wedge drivetb 
out another, as Addison makes Vellum fay In the 
Diummer, The opera, however, was now, like 
{Very thing elfe diamatic, drawing to the zenyh of 
its leputation, -having acquired a fplendour and a 
confequence foon after the firft appearance of 
Garrick. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 




